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BLANKS AND PRIZES; OR, THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A TALE. BY MRS. GORE.—( Continued from page 212 of our April Number. ) 


PART VII. little fatigued by nursing and anxiety. I should 
have appeared,” added Dr. Wilson, with a smile, 
“to be fishing fora job! But I did not the less 
perceive, with regret, that something was sorely 
amiss ; and have never seen her ladyship sinee, 
'without being confirmed in my opinion. At 
| present, I can give you no insight into the cause 


He had never thought her utterly lost,—only of ali thi 
im i i tana 7, | Of ali this. But we must watch carefully over 
estranged from him in affection, and weakened in | her, Sir Alexander. I say we ; for, to a woman 


inziple ; d} dead, | ,. —_ 
aoe oat ow ioe cotten.. He saw in her | like Lady Erskine, the eare and tenderness of her 
nee more the faithful wife of his youth | family are of almost as much account as the skill 
0. e i i 2 ” 

It was some time before she was even partially ‘ “ag agg from the private observation of 
restored to herself. When she did recover her | i 


consciousness, her husband wisely judged that she a man familiar with the weye of South Strest, 
8s, g | Marvare . . Mar- 
had better find herself with Lily and the servants; | that Margaret was left too much alone; that Mar 


. ' ret was the burthen-l h ° 
that he had better not offer himself to her notice. | of vo tinea si ree cline pe ene: * 
But on quitting the room with the medical man, | se tom ee aie felt, perhaps, that he had acted 
icati im w r ; 
sa ~Figiananey gr eh Pee 8 in an unmanly manner, by letting fall upon his 
a ¥ ers a teckine. Gir | Wife the displeasure he had concealed from her 
Has anything occurred to Lady Erskine, Sir, | partner in error. Harassed and perplexed, it was 
» A . - *-. or . . , 
men mo produce this mers eye pene t = not till just before dinner, not till the candles were 
iy van? a ame, £ Ue eg ppoee % Sheemy Ay P- lighted, that he ventured to enter Margaret’s 
mee ¢ . | room. She was up; she had refused to remain in 
I—I fancy she has been a /ittle flurried this bed ; but was lying on her sofa, with s face as 
ern g replied Erakine, fancying that perfect white as alabaster, and eyes still glassy from the 
sincerity might be essential to the mode of treat- | fiesta alt wectnh inethiiine Waiting materials 
ment of the invalid | 
‘ ‘ on ;' | re table near the sofa, and an 
‘I am almost glad to hear it,” replied the Doc- were seattered on @ table near wdindng 


. 6 4 open note was in her hand, as if she were expect- 
tor; “for, for some time past I have been uneasy on P 4 


Lady Erskine’s ac Y Nene 2 ing his arrival. 
y acc ‘ must have perceived dhe 
A ount ou eb I ’ “ Do me the favour to read and send that,” said 


like myself. a ' . 
yself, a great change in her? | al icin. Bic malate 
ee ; ? ards her husband, instead of 
“I have certainly seen her Jow at times; the | one, extenting 1 ¢6 d, 4 


resu ha | replying to his inquiries; and without noticing 
It, perhaps, of family cares. The children are 7 , 
a 9 I § i ti n he cast his eves over the follow- 


“Te : | ing few lines :— 
It is true there are few such mothers and | 8 


nurses as Lady Erskine! But the change to | “ Dear Lorp Bavrruone, 
which I allude has, I fear, some more serious|. ~ ‘ave I your permission to repeat to my bus- 
ongin. When the boys had the measles last band the whole of — conversation this wmaenar: ' 
“inter, and little Harry was so slow in his recov- Truly yours, M. knskine. 
“ry, I was here, Sir, as you may remember, daily ; | And though, after the perusal, he entreated her 
iS, as you do not remember, for you were on to banish the subject from her mind, and dissuaded 
daty at Windsor. But I recollect saying once to | her from sending the letter, she persisted 80 ear- 
y Erskine, when she followed me to the door nestly, that, five minutes afterwards, it was on its 
ask my opinion of the child, (then on the eve of | way to White's, where Baltimore had mentioned 
fonvalescence,) that I wished I thought Aer half | that he was to dine. . 
a well. She tried to laugh off the charge of in- Long indeed appeared the interval, till the ser- 
“isposition, But we Doctors are always on the vant brought back the answer :— 
“ert in such matters; and I had not been shak- “Every syllable, if you please, dearest Lady 
— hands with her twice a-day for three weeks, Erskine ;” wrote Lord Baltimore in reply. “As the 
“Sout discovering that her strength was consum- nearest male relative of the woman who has long 
P under a low fever. I could not persist, when possessed my heart, and to whom, I hope, I may 
wt Stated herself to be ‘well—quite well,’ only a yet be enabled to offer my hand, Erskine is entitled 


v 
oL. XlL.—wno. CXXr, Y 


Ix a moment servants were despatched in search 
of the medical attendant of the family ; and to do 
jestice to Sir Alexander Erskine, the sight of | 
Margaret, paleand senseless before him, even though 
he still believed her guilty, cut him to the soul. 
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to the confidence. But his uncourteous manner of | have been suggested by the remarks of the family 
accosting me to-day, rendered all communication | physician on Margaret's state of health, he was 


impossible, I shall not see you to-morrow, as I | devising means for superseding her in the public 
leave town earlier than I expected. Let me, there- | charge of her daughters; who he fancied might 
fore, take this opportunity of begging you to say be more advantageously established under th. 
for me, in your next letter to Georgiana, all that | chaperonship of a woman of higher rank, and mop 
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can be said compatibly with the unfortunate posi- 
tion of * Your sincere friend, 
+B.” 
Before this satisfactory letter arrived, Sir Alex- 
ander had been obliged to proceed to a formal din- 
ner-party at the house of the Master of the Horse. 
But on his return home, at an early hour of the 
evening, he found it unopened on his table, enclos- 


ed in a blank cover, and addressed to him by his | 


wife. Heartstruck and ashamed at so complete a 
refutation of his calumny, he longed to rush into 
her presence, and on his knees implore forgiveness. 


But before he had been many minutes in the | 


house, the nurse, who had attended his children 
ever since their establishment in town, made her 
appearance, to acquaint him that Lady Erskine 
had undergone another severe attack; that Dr. 
Wilson had been called in, had prescribed an 
opiate, and issued strict orders that she should not 
be disturbed. Her room was closed ; only Miss Lily 
was there, watching by hermamma, who was asleep. 

That was a very long night to the conscience- 
stricken Erskine, overwhelmed with compunction: 


for his cruel injustice towards the best wife and | 


best friend ever vouchsafed by the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, occupied a first place. 
well as so graceless, had he shown himself in the 
matter! for what more probable than an attach- 
ment between persons so well assorted as Baltimore 
and Georgiana? In spite of the asseverations of 
the former that he should never marry, what 
more evident to any man in his senses, than the 
attraction which brought these two people, day 
after day, to the hum-drum house which even he, 
though it contained the family he loved, often voted 


So dense, too, as | 


‘accustomed to the ways of the world. 

Still, the better principle was not so utterly ey. 
| tinguished, but that eventually he recurred to the 
_ sufferings he had occasioned. 

_ Poor thing! she has taken it all too much ty 
heart,” thought he. ‘Margaret used to haye 
more sense; Margaret used to have higher courage: 
how she used to work at Apston, and without a 
murmur! now, the least thing annoys her, and 
she is as nervous as a fine lady. Poor Margy! 
I was wrong to be so hasty; but appearances 
were strangely against them. Even now, I think 
Baltimore was to blame, (so intimately as we 
‘have lived together,) not to have been more ex. 
plicit with me on the subject of Georgiana. But, 
in their love-affairs, some men are Strangely 
punctilious. I am glad he leaves town to-morrow, 
for it would have been disagreeable to meet him, 
after the scene of this morning! I scarcely know 
how I shall ever face poor Margy, particularly as 
Wilson is of opinion that she must be kept » 
quiet. I will write a few lines, to be given to 
her when she wakes in the morning ; and there, 
unless she provokes further explanations, let the 
_ matter rest.” 
| He wrote, therefore, a kind note, returning her 
| the explanation of Lord Baltimore, and entreating 
her forgiveness. And thus, these two persons—who 
had once existed but in each other's presence, felt 
with one heart, thought with one mind, breathed 
only a commingled breath—were reduced, by the - 
evil influences of social life, to communicate with 
each other, though abiding under the same roof 
—by letter! 
Next morning the offender rose with the feel- 
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the dullest in London? ‘He was an ass! he| ings of a man who has had a bad fall out hunting my d 
admitted that he was an ass! that he had written | the preceding day. Before he was quite dressed, his m 
; himself down an ass!” Alas! hehad not yet wisdom | Minchem was announced ; and on proceeding @ be mi 
to discover that he was something infinitely worse. | the breakfast-table he had expected to find solitary, “I 
Re Georgiana’s prospects, however, afforded him | not only the Secretary but his friend Sir John made 
7 ) { some solace. He forgot all the bitter things he | Hall was awaiting him. ; “s 
ie ba had said to his wife, and the monstrous cruelty “T have brought you good news,” cried the how-g 
: : he with which he had repaid her years of love and | former. “I mentioned to Lord Powderham, some cron: 
HB submission ; while reflecting that, among the | days ago, that it was an object to you to get into é fran 
growing honours of his family, would be that of | parliament ; and there appears every probability “F 
ME saluting his fair cousin as “Countess of Powder- | that government will have a seat at their di than ; 
teat ham!" For the marriage would certainly take | very shortly. The old Duke of Shrapnel is at he shoul 
; Hg place. The.old Earl was infirm and tottering in | last gasp ; and Hexington will fall in to us, i « 
ny: his place ; and Baltimore the very man to main-| Lord Holles goes to the Upper House.” I'm 
Le i tain his affections unchanged, to the end ofahun-| “Lord Powderham is disposed, then, to accept call m 
peda dred years. my services?” ~ ete 
| “It will be an excellent thing for my girls!”| “Of course he is! You are the man we only 
| ; pondered the now worldly man. “ Lady Carrols- | We shall be pleased, you will be pleased, and fr 
We: town is not in a good set; and Mrs. Wakehurst a | king will be pleased, who, from s0 dutiful s sah weeour 
i if vulgar woman. But when Lily comes out, she | ject as myself, ought, perhaps, to have tis pr 
A ' could not have a better chaperon than such a| precedency.” wrth 
he | f cousin as Lady Powderham, who will take an ex-| “What the deuce! Is Erskine going t be sent wel, b; 
fs cellent place in the world, and has tact enough to | to the galleys?” cried Sir John Hall, throwing false 
EE maintain it.” down The Morning Post. Se = 

4% Instead of giving way to such fears as ought to| “He is going to take sanctuary !” said the 
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THE WHEEL 


eretary, maliciously. “You and Henry Greatoux 

knocked him up between you last Ascot. Didn’t 
they; Erskine ?” 

“Why, surely you had not a heavy book at 

2” inquired Sir John, unable to conceive 

that the loss of hundreds might produce, to another 
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the Park ; and this cursed frost, which keeps one 
aval, from Melton, at least makes London support- 
able. 
_ “What are you going to do at Tattersall’s?” 
inquired Erskine, unwilling to go out so early, 

“ Read with your eyes, if you can possibly have 


man, the same inconvenience as, to himself, the loss 
of thousands. 

“Not I! a mere trifle,” cried Erskine; not 
wishing to render the schedule of his private 
affairs the property of the clubs. But Minchem 


chose to persevere. 


“Were I in your place, Erskine, lucky dog as 


gu are,” said he, “instead of seeking security 
under the buff coat of the Commons, I should 
make a bold stroke at once fora suit of Milan 
steel among the Lords. Why not spell for a 


peerage? They say there is no one to whom the | 


king is more partial than yourself.” 

“What have I done to deserve it? What pre- 
text is there for such a distinction ?” 

“Who talks, now-a-days, about deserts or pre- 
texts?” cried the Secretary. “Irish peerages, which 
were given in George the Third’s time, to those 
who asked for the key of the Birdcage Walk, (as 
the lesser favour of the two,) have now fallen still 
lower in the market. Do you remember the 
reason assigned by Louis the Thirteenth for bestow- 
ing a brévet de Duc on the father of the famous St. 
Simon ?” 

Neither Hall nor Erskine had ever heard of any 
“famous St. Simon,” but the author of St. Simon- 
ianism., 

“Because,” said Minchem, with a significant 
wnile,—“our trusty and well beloved St. Simon 
knows a good horse when he sees it, and does not 
7 the cor de chasse out hunting, before he passes 
it on.” 

“Erskine don’t slabber his key-bugle, then?” 
cried Sir John Hall, with an uproarious laugh. 


“We'll try you, my boy, the first time I take out | 


my dray ; and recommend you to his majesty and 
his majesty’s ministers, according to the result, to 
be made Lord Drybib.”’ 


“I have neither pretension nor fortune to be 


avoided hearing with your ears, that Rayland’s 
_ horses are to be sold to day !” cried Sir John, push- 
ing The Morning Post towardshim. “The second 
/ column, and stretching half down half the paper, 
|* CAPITAL SEASONED HUNTERS.’ All London was 
_ there yesterday, at the view, and I among the rest. 
No chance of Crusader, however. Henry Greatoux 
means to go to the devil of a price for him. But I 
'don’t much mind. Crusader is hardly up to my 
| weight ; and there is a brown horse, half-brother 
to Gustavus, that would be the very thing for me.” 
| “What! the horse Rayland rode last year with 
|the staghounds ?” inquired Sir Alexander, with 
| some interest; for he knew that the Master of the 
_Buckhounds had made an unsuccessful offer for 
the horse, for the royal stud. 

“ Precisely ! The greatest beauty, without paint, 
I ever set eyes on.” 

Already, Sir Alexander had rung for his great- 
coat, with the intention of accompanying his friends; 
contenting himself with sending up a kind mes- 
sage of inquiry to Margaret, (to whom, two hours 
before, he had despatched his contrite note of ex- 
_planation,) begging to know how she had rested, 
_ The answer was brought by Lily, just as her father 

was leaving the house: “ Mamma was better, 

| mamma thanked him for his letter.” 
The little girl had hurried down, breathless, with 
the express intention of adding, at her own sug- 
' gestion, “ Surely you will not go out without seeing 
‘her? I fear she is not so well as she thinks herself.” 
| But on finding him in company with Mr. Minchem 
and Sir John Hall, both of whom were laughing im- 
| moderately as they passed through the hall, at 
some coarse joke of the latter, she felt a modest re- 
pugnance, young as she was, at mentioning her 
mother and her mother’s illness in their presence. 

A few hurried words of satisfaction, therefore, 
accompanied the kiss which Erskine hastily im- 








ate a peer,” said Sir Alexander, a little annoyed. | printed on his daughter's forehead, and the street 

My dear fellow, such honours are conceded, | door closed after them, and they were gone ; gone, 
now-a-days, to cover a want of fortune. An Irish | to play their part in that world of materialists, 
“ronet is stamped on a man like the ‘ free’ upon | whose lives glitter with the semblance of brilliancy, 


¢ frank !” said the sauey Secretary. 

a my part, I know nothing more pitiable 
4 & poor peer,” observed Erskine, shrugging his 

shoulders, 


—like the diamond-cut mock jewel, which owes its 
colour to a little tinsel at the bottom. 


| And right joyously they played it! It was » 
| sunshiny, frosty day, and the noisy idlers among 


int do:a poor baronet,” retorted Sir John Hall. | whom they soon found themselves dispersed, were 
m sure I wish government would entitle me to | high in the sort of buoyant spirits often generated 


myself Lord Vauxhall, or Lord anything else, 
4 reward for my knowledge of horse-flesh ; (the 


only knowledge I have; and I’m thankful to Dudo | 


by a crowd. 


It was not often so fine a stud was 
brought to the hammer as that of their friend Ray- 
land, who was ruined and gone abroad ; and they 


showing me a new way of turning it to, were fighting a good fight in the division of the 


seeount. ) The poorest possible peer has always 
ae’ and who ever heard of a lord in a 
pe where I am very likely to find my- 

» by the way, if the next Derby plays me as 
Enki ~ the last. But you’ve done breakfast, 
teats Why not come down with us to Tat- 
** We're walking. 'Tis only a step across 


spoil. From Tattersall’s, the noble knowing-in- 
horse-flesh proceeded to St. James's Street ; some 
to refresh with a hot jelly, a glass of liqueur, or 
riz dla Turgue, after lounging in the cold ; some 
to attack the newspapers, in search of food for their 


empty minds. ; 
London was full for the season, A week's frost 
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had brought up the Meltonians; and the opera 
and parliament, to borrow their own order of classi- 
fication, were about to commence operations. For 
both a brilliant Session was anticipated ; and the 
triflers of that day who included politics among 
their trivialities, and the grave men who seemed 


PRIZES ; OR, 


the patronage bestowed by the nobility of these 
realms upon the patent theatres and the nati 
theatres: “ Vivat Rex” and Shakspere fo 
ever !) 
On his return home, after a cigar and its congo. 
mitants with Lord Henry, Erskine felt a little ner. 





to regard trifling as a portion of their loyal duties, 
were equally on the gui rive. Elation of spirits is 
usually contagious. The new baronet found it 
difficult to harp upon his domestic grievances, or 
retain vexatious recollections, where all were so full 
of confidence and hope. He heard mention only 
of what was pleasant and profitable ; new measures 
to be carried, new proselytes for the ministry, new 
improvements for the metropolis, new furniture for 


the new palace, new favourites for the new Derby, | 


new patents, new prospects, new triumphs for the 
king and the country. And the soul within him 
was glad: for he felt that he and his had a por- 
tion in these things. 

His affairs must come round. Scarcely a man 
with whom he was associating but was far deeper 
“dipped” than himself. And they did not think 
it necessary to array themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes, because certain scrubby individuals, called 
tradesmen, were entitled to say to each of them, 
without touching their hats, “ Pay me that thou 
owest.” 

Before Sir Alexander Erskine quitted ’s he 
was engaged to dine there with a party who 
had an order for the royal box at Covent Garden; 
the triumphs of Fanny Kemble rendering it just 
then rather less vulgar than usual to be seen at the 
play. It was a comfort, therefore, to hear from the 
nurse, on his return home, that “ Lady Erskine 
was much better, but dozing, the effect of the 
opiate of the night before ;” and, after admonish- 
ing Lily to take great care of her mother, and send 
for Dr. Wilson in case of any return of indisposi- 
tion, away he went again, relieved from the em- 
barrassment of an interview. At this rate, all 





unpleasant recollections would be effaced between | 


them before they met again. 

On Ais part, no means were left untried to efface 
them from his recollection. One of Ude's diners 
des plus succulens, with plenty of Léoville and dry 
Champagne to enliven the wits of two or three of 
the pleasantest men in London, served as an agree- 
able prelude to a well-acted play, one of the last 
coruscations of the expiring English drama. It is 
true they only arrived at the theatre in time to 
hear Charles Kemble exclaim that “ Fathers have 


flinty hearts, no tears can move them,” after re- | 


scuing his daughter from the tomb of all the 
Capulets in the last scene of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
But a capital pantomime followed; and “Puss 
in Boots” served them to laugh at quite as well as 
Mercutio. They went home literally exhausted by 
their uproarious mirth at the drolleries of the best 
of clowns ; and next day the papers only announ- 
ced that “among the distinguished visiters to Covent 
Garden Theatre, last night, to witness the perfor- 
mance of Miss Kemble, were the Duke of Sweep- 
stakes, the Earls of Spadeshill and Grabinton, Lord 
Henry Greatoux and Sir Alexander Erskine” :— 
(an additional evidence, if any were wanting, of 


vous when his pass-key grated in the door, He 
could not altogether forget the observations made 
the preceding day by Dr. Wilson. Then came 
the consoling reflection that, “ignorant of the 
| moral cause of poor Margy’s fainting fit, the de. 
_luded Doctor made the most of a temporary indis. 
| position.” But having noticed, as he approached 
| the house, a dim light through the cracks of the 
| window-shutters in Lady Erskine’s room, he ven- 
'tured a low tap at her door, with the intention, if 
she were still awake, of inquiring after her; and 
receiving no answer, cautiously turned the handle 
and went in. All was still ; and by the glimmer. 
ing of the fire, he perceived poor Lily seated in the 
great arm-chair beside her mother's bed. Sleep 
had overtaken the weary child in her watch. 

Erskine advanced on tiptoes; and having slightly 
drawn aside the bed-curtains, and ascertained that 
the invalid was also reposing, resolved to wake his 
daughter and enjoin her to retire to her bed in the 
adjoining dressing-room, while he assumed her post. 
But as he was on the point of touching her arm, 
a gleam of firelight fell upon her fair face, paler 
than even her white night-dress, and showed her s 
pure, so young, so lovely, so much resembling his 
Margaret of other days, that tears came into his 
eyes as he gazed. 

By some strange influence exercised upon his 
feelings, he had not courage to wake her. He had 
not courage to separate the mother and child s 
worthy of each other, and so sympathetically asso- 
ciated. Perhaps, if the truth were told, he felt 
that, after the evening he had been spending, Me 
was not quite worthy to tread the hallowed ground 
| on which he was standing. 

Once in his own room again, however, where 4 
| lamp was always left for him by the servant, the 
‘spell was broken. ‘The world came back upon him, 
and Erskine was himself again ; more especially 
when he saw, lying upon his table, a letter in Min- 
chem’s handwriting, signed by Lord Powderham, 
and headed, “ Private and confidential ;” while the 
cover (for the instruction of that wingless Mer- 
cury, @ Treasury Messenger) was superset! 

* With haste.” 








“ My pear Sir,’—(ran section one of the ministe- 
| rial missive,)—‘* You will do me a favour by ¢ 
ing on me to-morrow as early as possible, having 
business of moment on which to confer with yo 
“Ever, my dear Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, — 
“ PowpERHA. 


Section the second added, more circumstantially, 
“Old Shrap. is gone off. We have lost 4 paralytie 
Duke and gained a close borough. I shall be at 
shop by ten; and have a thousand things 
over with you, preparatory to your audience 08 © 
Pacha. Yours a /a vie et a lamort, A. M.”: to w 
secretarial appendix was added, in Dudos 
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handwriting, “a deal more private and confiden- 
tial than t’other.” ; ; 

Sir Alexander rubbed his hands, exultingly, as 
he laid down the letter co-partite. The death of 
the Duke of Shrapnel was indeed a lucky event. 
His Grace could not have died more opportunely ; 
though, it may be observed en passant, that men 
whose deaths make way for the advancement of 
their fellow-creatures, may choose their own day, 
for they can never die mal a propos. 

But while Erskine, in the height of his self-gra- 





tulation, was hurrying to bed, that he might be 
astir betimes for the business of so important a | 
morrow, his eye fell upon two other letters, one of 
which he placed unopened in his writing drawer, 
the clerkly address, cotton paper, and red wafer, 
foretelling the nature of a tragic folio, terminating 
with the usual hint respecting “ immediate atten- 
tion;” whereas the other, from the oddity of its | 
form, and clumsiness of its folding, attracted the 
jmmediate attention vainly solicited by its rival. 
Nor did the ill-spelt address, to “Sir Alixander 
Ereskin, Esq., Bart.,” diminish hiscuriosity. The 
epistle was evidently from a stable correspondent ; 
for it smelt powerfully of the Afews. 

An exclamation of disgust, enforced by an oath, 
and very different in tone from that which had 
hailed the decease of the Duke of Shrapnel, escaped 
him after perusal. A low scamp, on whom he re- | 
membered having bestowed a gratuity in the course 
of some horse-dealing transaction, appealed, on the 
present occasion, to his honour’s generosity, to be | 
rewarded for giving him the earliest warning that | 
a writ had been taken out against him by a noto- | 
rious bill-discounter, with whom he was at issue | 
concerning his usurious per-centage. 

“By Jove! I was not far wrong in saying that | 
the Duke of Shrapnel had died just in time!” said | 
he, thrusting the unsavoury missive into the heart of 
the fire still smouldering in the grate, and taking | 
care that no portion of it should remain extant to | 
edify the housemaid in the morning. For so much | 
reason had he to feel alarmed at the information | 
he had received, that, instead of waiting to obtain | 
intelligence concerning his wife, he hurried off at | 
ouce to Minchem’s lodgings in Pall Mall, and after | 
breakfasting with him and arranging the prelimi- | 
neries of his conference at the Treasury, found he | 
could not do better than proceed straight to Hex- | 
ington after his audience with the Earl. <A privy- | 
council had sat the preceding day. The new. 
Writ was already issued. | 





How to describe, meanwhile, the feelings of poor | 


Margaret during this weary interval! Her own | 
presentiments, and the observations of Dr. Wilson, | 
were not deceptious. Long afflicted with real phy- | 
a ailment, she was less prepared to meet the | 
: ow so wantonly dealt by the hand that should 
‘ave been evermore outstretched to succour her, | 
lest at any time she should dash her foot against | 
* stone. At first, indeed, she had been providen- | 
tally stunned by its cruel violence. It was only 
at and during the leisure of her bed of 
hess, that she was able fully to comprehend 
Ungrateful injury she had received. 
Accused of unchastity! Suspected of everything | 
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that is heinous in woman's nature: coldly suspect- 
ed, deliberately watched! Her life of humble se- 
clusion attributed to the self-suffering indulgence 
of illicit love! She, whose eye had never strayed 
from her husband and children, unless when raised 
in patient gratitude to Heaven! Was it for this 
she had lived? was it for this she had struggled? 
was it for this she had resigned herself? Deeply 
had she ever recognised her husband's sacrifices in 
her favour ; and deferentially regarded his superi- 
ority of birth and education. But now, these feel- 
ings of veneration were to be converted into bitter- 
ness by the avowal of his long-smothered contempt. 
He had been feeling the extent of his sacrifices all 
this time, it appeared, even more deeply than herself! 

Margaret Erskine was undergoing, in short, one 
of those agonizing crises produced by the worth- 
lessness of a beloved object ; one of those moments 
in which nothing seems true, or good, or just in 
human nature.-; when discovery and disappoint- 
ment render us alternately eager to search into 
the motives of all the world, and to shrink with 
terror from the investigation. Terror was in her 
heart, confusion in her mind. There, where she 
had trusted so largely, had she been deceived ; 
there, where she had loved so fondly, had she been 
an object of disgust. The truth was now revealed. 
Prosperity had usurped her place in the heart of 
her husband. 

She was gradually attaining the usual desperate 
exclamation of the heartbroken, “ Then what have 
I left to live for!’ when a little hand was gently 
placed within her own, and a fond kiss imprinted 
upon her cheek by the warm lips of her young- 
est born. Lily, who, while watching by the bed- 


| side of her mother during that night of misery, 


noting with silent grief her restlessness, her sup- 
pressed sobs and unsuppressable sighs, had hasten 
ed, at daybreak, (taught by the precious instincts 
engendered by such an education of the heart as 
adversity alone bestows,) to fetch the children for 
her consolation. The girls were already by her 
bedside, little Harry in her arms; and with the 
soft face of Lily bending over her own, it was im- 
possible for Margaret to repeat the sinful exclama- 
tion of, “ What have I now to live for!” 

The tears wept over those beloved heads, afford- 
ed greater relief to the invalid than all the pre- 
scriptions of the physician. Gathering strength 
from the contact of her children, she rallied her 
courage sufficiently to assure poor Lily that “she 
felt much better, and would try to rise.” She tried, 
and could not. The spirit was willing, but the flesh 
was weak. Nevertheless, Dr. Wilson, finding, on 
his arrival, her fever abated and her pulse more 
calm, pronounced that his patient was improving. 

“I shall be better to-morrow, dearest,” whisper- 
ed she, to her kind little daughter: and conscien- 
tiously could she promise it, for she was determined 
to be better. Her hands were as full of duties as 
her heart was full of resignation ; and she knew 
that she must not faint by the way. 

There was every encouragement for her conval- 
escence. A kind note from her husband had ap- 
prized her of his departure for Hexington under 
an urgent necessity for haste. Nor must she longer 
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278 BLANKS AND 
delay writing to Georgiana, according to her pro- | 
mise to Lord Baltimore ; and it was so pleasant a | 
task to say,—‘ You are loved by him you love, 
and who is so deserving of your love. Nothing 
prevents him from telling you this in person but 
the disorder of his father’s affairs, This cannot 
last forever, Fear nothing, therefore ; for all will 
end as you desire.” 

The letter despatched, her heart felt more at ease. 
For though she would not, for worlds, have had | 
Miss Erskine suspect the wrongs to which Lord 
Baltimore’s passion had exposed her, Margaret felt | 
that it doubled her claims to the good offices of her 
friend. She, too, was looking forward for her | 
children! But with views how different from 
those entertained by her husband, He wanted to 
secure the notice of the Countess of Powderham | 
for his daughters; she, the counsels of the excellent | 
Georgiana. 

On the return of the truant to town, some days | 
afterwards, (as Sir Alexander Erskine, Bart, M.P.,) 
he was shocked to perceive the ravages wrought 
in her appearance by the lapse of a week. She 
was no longer like the same woman, Spiritless, 
emaciated, the ghastly smile with which she as- | 
sured him she was quite well again, and should | 
soon be strong as ever, filled him with conster- | 
nation ! 

With all the inconsistency of his present modes | 
of thought and action, he began to accuse Lily of | 
not having taken sufficient care of her mother ; 
the children of having overtasked her; the old 
nurse of suffering her to exhaust herself. He even | 
decided that Dr. Wilson was an old woman, and 
proposed to call in a consulting physician. But 
Margaret, either annoyed by the blame attached | 
to those so faultless as regarded her, exerted herself. 
to appear better, or she was touched and excited | 
by kindness so unusual on the part of her husband ; | 
for the day after his arrival from Hexington, she 
made her appearance in the drawing-room, looking | 
nearly as well as usual. Minchem, who had 
business with the new member, noticed to Sir 
Alexander, when they left the house together to go 
through certain official forms at the Treasury, 
that he had never seen Lady Erskine more charm- 
ing. The soft-lace cap and white wrapping-gown | 
in which Lily had attired her mother, became her | 
more than her usual somewhat austere simplicity | 
of dress. 

Only too glad to be relieved from his fears, Sir | 
Alexander was content to accept any demonstration | 
of amendment. Without inquiring very curiously 





| 





place again, which entitled him to resume the 
duties of his own. He was just then in great 
force. 
Gazette, as a “ member returned to serve in this 





£ scorn the threats of his creditors. 
iy As he walked down St. James’s Street with 
ie Minchem, the hilarity of his spirits brightening 


| into the state of the pulse, or rest, or appetite of | 
; the patient, it sufficed him that she was in her | a deaf ear to the sauciness of his companion, “ 


The announcement of his name in Zhe 
present parliament,” placed him perfectly at ease. 


ate Between two such safeguards as the royal house- 
ca hold and the imperial senate, he might laugh to 
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windows, and a friendly word with almost eve 
man they met whose friendship was worth culti- 
vating, those familiar faces smiled their eo 
tulations to him upon the news communicated by 
the morning papers. Every nod purported to say 
—“ How are you, Erskine? wish you joy of 
ting into parliament!” And all the joy they wished 
him seemed really expanding in his heart, 
“Tam sorry Lord Powderham is gone down to 
Baltimore Castle,” said he to Minchem, as the 


_ passed the end of the street containing Powderham 


House. “I should like to have seen and thanked 
him. I believe, however, the king spoke to him 
about me? All this has probably been an act of 
kindness suggested by the king, ever thoughtful 
and generous! Still, my obligations to Lord 
Powderham ought to be acknowledged.” 

“Tf you mean to acknowledge them by trying 


| to give him pleasure,” said Minchem, drily, “ be- 


tween ourselves, the less you show your face ip 
his house the better.” 

“Show my face in his house! What do you 
mean, my dear fellow?” cried Erskine, in some 
amazement, 

“Ay, what doIT mean? I wish to heaven you 
would tell me; for 1 am as much puzzled as you 
can be, All I know is, that you are in very bad 
odour just now in the high and puissant house of 
Baltimore ; but I can tell you nothing wherefore,” 

‘Some ministerial caprice, I suppose!” 

“Pardon me! My noble master is much too 
heavy a fellow to be capricious! The Pacha is as 
steady as Time, and almost as tedious. If he haye 
taken a dislike to you, depend upon it, it is on 
what he calls good and sufficient grounds; and 
there will be no repeal of the statute without an 


| e e ” 
act of parliament, or some such lumbering process. 


“A dislike to me?” reiterated Erskine, who had 
been long enough a royal favourite to have felt 


assured that this was impossible. 


“Even so! I owe it you to be frank, as the 
judge says to the prisoner he condemns to death 
for wilful murder ; and promise you, that Chronom- 
hotonthologos mentioned your name as loathingly 
yesterday, when your election was discussed, a8 if 


| you were a man who dared to be a Whig in the 


most Tory of times, or as if you had been convicted 
at Hexington of breaking into any other house 
than the Commons ; instead of (saving your hom 


_ourable membership’s presence, ) licking the 


of government.” 
By this time the mind of Sir Alexander was bt 


coming enlightened, 


“I will venture twenty to one,” said he, turning 


if Lord Powderham abused me much, he abused 
Baltimore more ?” 

“ Exactly! And pray what have you both bees 
doing to raise such a typhoon in the mill-pond f 
_ But like Margaret on a former occasion, * 
_ Alexander did not at present feel entitled to publish 
_ the attachment between Baltimore and his cous® 

“ Let me answer your question by another, ssid 

| he. “Is it true that the owner of Baltimore 
_ and twenty thousand a-year, is likely to take the 


Ve hig countenance, exchanging nods with the club | benefit of the act?” 
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« Lord Powderham ?—Why I should think he 
was rather hard up, by the prodigious pains he 
takes to make me think the contrary. They want 
to marry Baltimore, it seems, to Lord Spadeshill 8 
crooked daughter, who is to inherit his barony of 
Fraut and ten thousand a-year. Did not you un- 
derstand his hint, the other day, about getting the 
Gpadeshills invited to the Pavilion, in case the 
king went to Brighton a 

« [seldom understand hints. I only wish people 
who want anything of me would speak out,” cried 
Erskine, annoyed to hear of so serious an obstacle | 
to the prospects of Georgiana. 

“ And having this Darby-and-Joan crotchet in 
his head,” resumed Minchem, carefully watching the | 
effect his observation might have on his companion, | 
“Lord Powderham thinks, perhaps, that Balty’s | 
visits to South Street are a little too frequent.” | 

“Faith! he is right enough there!” said Sir | 
Alexander, in a tone of exultation quite incompre- | 
hensible to the Secretary, who had no acquaintance 
with Miss Erskine. 

“ And so I suppose he resents upon yow the in- 
fluence of the fair lady his wrath is unable to reach.” 

“Let him resent and be hanged to him!” said 
the baronet, in a tone of defiance, “ All the thun- 
ders and anathemas of Baltimore Castle will avail 
him little against that influence! Baltimore is as 
fast in the noose as need be !” 

With all the suppleness and recklessness of his 
nature, Minchem was a little surprised at the au- 
dacity of this cool avowal! Hitherto he had stood 
somewhat in awe of the nice sense of honour of 
the new member for Hexington. Hitherto, he had 
fancied that his Iago-like endeavours to stir up the 
jealousy of Erskine against Michael Cassio, Lord 
Baltimore, had again been secretly successful. And | 
now, Othello seemed to glory in the frailty of his 
Desdemona. | 

But that they just then reached the Treasury, | 
where both had business to transact, and were 
forced to assume the gentlemanly deportment of | 
official decency which none wore with a better | 
grace, Minchem would have been puzzled in what | 
tone to reply to the unaccountable vaunt of Sir 
Alexander. 

Meanwhile, had not the latter known himself 
beyond the reach of Lord Powderham’s evil influ- 
‘nee, in what is called the highest quarter, he 
might have felt a little alarmed at the vengeance 
ikely to be taken upon him by the Earl, in the 
fvent of his son persisting in his projects of alliance | 
with the family. But he knew he had nothing to 
fear, The favour of the king towards him was | 
undeviating. The straightforwardness of his ways 
was fully appreciated at Windsor. It was rare 
*r 80 good a whist-player to exhibit such exem- | 
pary simplicity of character as Erskine; and as 
a in the case of peninsular tactics, in the | 

inary routine of life George the Fourth knew | 

could always rely upon his testimony. When | 
Perplexed by misgivings touching the authenticity 
ee or newspaper intelligence, a simple 
“wer from the man too unimaginative to deceive 


himself or others, often decided his majesty’s 
‘Pition. 
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Sir Alexander had reason to congratulate him- 
self on this security, when it soon afterwards tran- 
spired that Lord Baltimore was on a visit te Car- 
faa Castle, as the avowed suitor of Miss Ers- 

ine. 

Though somewhat slow both in his perceptions 
and resolutions, Lord Baitimore’s determinations, 
once taken, were steadfast. On his road into Wales, 
while reflecting seriously on the agitating incidents 


| of the last few days, he accused his own supineness 


as the cause of affliction both to Margaret and 
Georgiana. Grateful towards the former as the 
generous fosterer of his attachment, he felt guilty 
of heinous ingratitude in not having disproved, as 
well as disclaimed, the cruel charges made against 
her by his father. 

“ That excellent wife and mother deserved better 
of her honest man!” was his exclamation: and 
could he have surmised that the false inferences of 
Baltimore Castle were founded on the false witness- 
ing of its private Secretary, Minchem might have 
quaked in his well-varnished shoes. 

But it was not too late to redress the wrongs of 
Margaret ; and, sincerely persuaded that this was 
the leading motive of his conduct, he determined 
to hurry over to Ireland, offer his too long irreso- 
lute hand to Miss Erskine, and leave her to decide 
whether the prospect of lordly starvation (that is, 
an income of fifteen hundred a-year, by the union 
of their hands and means) were more acceptable 
than the bread of dependence from a brother-in- 
law. With lover-like sophistry, though his heart 
was palpitating within him with the joy of his re- 
cently-acquired assurance of Georgiana's affection, 
he approached Carrolstown Castle with a firm per- 
suasion that the sole object of his journey was to 
perform an act of justice towards the innocent 
Lady Erskine. Luckily he found, in the object 


_ of his love, a person to whom Margaret was so dear, 


that, instead of resenting such a view of the case, 
Georgiana Erskine was still more vehement than 
himself in indignation against the authors of so 
vile a calumny. 

And thus it happened, that from the thorns 
planted by the industrious mischief of Minchem 
grapes were gathered. Georgiana so fully coin- 
cided with her admirer in his opinions about the 
duty of rendering prompt justice to a woman so 
vilely traduced, that the woman, who had been for 
four years past devotedly attached to Lord Balti- 
more, accepted the hand of the man who had been 
for four years passionately in love with Georgiana 
Erskine ; because, as they mutually assured each 
other, it would be shameful to increase the domes- 
tic cares of their excellent friend. They agreed, 
in short, to be poor and miserable together for her 
sake ; and, once resolved upon this desperate pur- 
pose, it began to appear a little extraordinary to 
both that the rash act should have been so long 
delayed. After accomplishing, twice told, his years 
of discretion, Lord Baltimore admitted that it was 
somewhat late in life to have submitted to parental 
prohibition. 

No one disapproved, except Lord and Lady Pow- 
derham. ‘The world decided it to be a well-assorted 
match ; the Carrolstowns, Wakehursts, and Ers- 
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not-bridefrobth ‘was of & disposition to defer the | in-law, Mr. Wakeharst, in Berkeley Sqdare? |.) 
accomplishment of their intentions/to the idle; - “Suchis my reward,” growled Lord Pow 

vanity of preparing wedding-clothes and wedding- | as he pointed out the offensive paragraph to his 
carriages, inconsistent in splendour with their pre- | Countess, “for all the favours I have lavished 
sent limited, means... And so, about the period | upon those Erskines. | Paupers, whom I raised gat, 
when Sir Alexander Erskine was taking his seat | of the mire ; vipers, whom I have. cheri 

in the. House, as representative of the government | sting me! But we have not yet closed account,,, 
borough of Hexington, Lord and Lady Baltimore | Sir Alexander may find that luck is not.alt im: 
were taking theirs once more by the fireside in | this world; or rather, that there are blanks in the. 
South Street: the Morning Post of the preceding | wheel as well as prizes. I heard rumours. this. 
week having announced the grand festivities con- ; morning, of a fatal event that will fall upon. no 
sequent upon their nuptials at Carrolstown Castle ; | one more heavily than upon Sir Alexander Exe 
and the Morning Post of the preceding day their | kine !” ( To be concluded in our next.) a 


kines, to be a very happy one. Neither bride | arrival in town, “at the mansion of their brother. 








A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—I. 8257 

I. PROLOGUE. | IV. SCHELD. yay 

Tae Exile fondly keeps the merest toy — ' Low o’er the downs of Flushing morning’s haze |: 
Preserved by chance from home and brighter days; | Lay weeping rain; as, moved with reverence meetyli: 
The Lover to his Lady’s likeness pays | Alert I rose, the famous ScHELD to greet ;— rap 
Sweet worship, dreaming of his former joy. | And view the brimming stream with sad amaze! 
Still as the Hours our happiness destroy, — : Between its sullen dykes the weary gaze — 
Kind Fancy o’er the wreck her scene will raise, |” Hails some lone fisher! Argosy and fleet soggy 
And cheat the heart of pining and delays _ Are gone. Was this the drain of Ind? the street’ 
With fond descriptions of its past employ. | Of Flemish Tyre? O blight of evil days! esting 
So I, returned to loneliness, confide | —There lay the wily Parma:* yonder threw ...).. 


To this sure Confessor of Memory’s tale, | Across the indignant stream his wondrous bar: .. 
Some flowers that pleased me, roaming where they grew; _ There Marnix+ vainly ’gainst the bulwark drave, ~ 
Some threads from History’s robe, and Nature’s veil; | While famine shrieked in Antwerp at the view! * 


Some drops from one dear source, too early dried ;— Behold the work of tyrannous wrong and warms #! 
And visit scenes, the while, now faded from my view. | —All seems forsaken now, and lifeless, but the wareipi/ 
er Fe ea V. ANTWERP. Peat 
o> oo en ti ra tg og in Air White Antwerp! as along thy streets I wend, aiid 
hs grater On signs of merchant splendour in decay 

Of Thought sublimed and Music ;—essence rare, And acuity cabeutenanserede display, civied . 


That none can buy, or mimic, or divide ;— ‘ “ 
That in the soul which Heaven has bid thee guide, Grim age and wanton youth, mine eyes 1 bend?) sea 


Once poured, forsak’st it never; but dost share And praise thy arts, where broidered spires ascend adxad 
All joy and grief, and turnest all to fair, Tapering to heaven ; or jewelled wreaths inlay ., oat 
And bidd’st the past revive, the fleeting bide! Thy shrines; or Painting breathes o’er Rubens’ lay — | 
If thou hast been my 6 i gy gt te Ma But graver visions still my steps attend ! + 
All fruits of Life to garner, though no eye —Hush! ’tis the train of Mancarer} sweeping by Ses 


Might seek the words to Silence consecrate —There Onance,§ curbing his resentful mood, in of 
Breathe on them now a warmer hue, that hers, Frowns mute aloof. Lo! stained with innocent blood, 


Who once approved thy voice with kind reply, Grim Apa stalks around his citadel !|| on has 


N , : ddi it! | _-—The tocsin peals—O God! the fiendish ery 
fay linger ou thoileaves phat hare thy bidding wait _ Of lawless4] bands in storm—the plundered city’s knell! 
Ill. DEPARTING. otanil 





Down this imperial current to the sea, VI. FROM ANTWERP. , sionsd 
By mart and palace, arsenal and fane, I wake, as fades the Terror, in the beams wadT 
Through countless fleets that hasten to the main, That cast warm shadows forward, glancing round 4, 

Or fraught return, full-wing’d ;—a wanderer free, On crofts and spires, and plots of garden ground; ree 

Floating, I ; élate of heart to see With fruit, and flocks, and corn, the level teems, °°" 
The wealth and stir, the more than eastern train, And rich and calm the populous region seems,»: #00 ©” 
Bringing from icy Belt and Indian plain | As, with the panting engine, eastward bound, sof 

Doe tribute to our Island yng “Tl , By fair Louvain, from Mecuiin’s tower rene bas 
Flow on! my England’s peerless Thames! I seek _ Speed the swift cars, as quick as change in Dream oak 

Another mighty river; not, like thine, ___ All smiles with happy growth! So Time Téepait 
The Queen of Ocean’s pathway, bat august | The gaping wounds of Evil—one by one) = ©! &@™ 

With empire old and hallowed art antique ; | Closing the scars :—and bids us make the Pasts sb# 
And loved by Nature, strewing o'er the dust | A light to guide, no shadow to o’ercast; 9.0 case 

Of realms her gold and green:—the wonder-haunted = While, like this whirling train, with all it a 
Rune. To Joy or Pain, alike, He speeds, and stays EO em 








7 et a 
* In the memorable siege of Antwerp, (1585,) The site of the bridge is opposite Calloo, within the city, _. ts emi 
+ Philip von Marnix (called St. Al nde) was the leader of the wate Greeti eisab t6 relieve th iy; Yy Welt 
a sabe yy letting the Zealand fleet enter with the flood. ' f. | 12ies 
t or Philip 11. § The Prince of , William the Silent. _ . 
actipe, ciastel of Latwenp, weg the only fortress which Aiba was able to erect in landers, - Ite bastions, sill beat 
several titles. rs 
© The sack of the city (in 1576) by Spanish troops, who had mutinied in the citadel, exceeds in Borkar an} 
history records, except, perhaps, Tilly's Storm of Magdeburg. Antwerp never recovered from this calamity...) oe 
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LAING'S TRANSLATION OF THE HEIMSKRINGLA; OR, CHRONICLE 
OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY.* 


Tuose who may relish this work at all, are likely 
to become enthusiastic in admiration. And it has 
for almost everybody: for the historian, 
the antiquary, the poet and dramatist, and the or- 
reader in search of entertainment. Along 
with much authentic history, it reveals the dark 
saperstitions and wild Paganism of ancient Scan- 
dinavia, the Odin mythology. And then, what 
were the perilous and daring adventures of the 
test heroes of the Newgate Calendar, the Dick 
Turpins and Jack Sheppards, to those of the fierce 
Berserkers, and brave, if ferocious Vikings ! 

The Heimskringla is a fanciful name given to the 
Saga; that is, the Books, or Chronicles of the Kings of 
Norway ; which were compiled five hundred years 
since, by Snorro Sturleson, a native of that won- 
derful island, Iceland, and himself a very remark- 
able character. It contains a connected series of 
memoirs of the kings, jarls, scalds, and other dis- 
tinguished men of Norway, and a narrative of the 
events in which they figured or acted, whether in 
Norway, or during their various forays and enter- 
prizes in Denmark, Sweden, England, Ireland, 
Scotland and its isles, and, in short, every place 
to which they were led by the passion for conquest, 
or, @ more frequent motive, the lust of plunder. 
It commences with the fabulous period of Norse 
history, with Odin and his warriors—though this 
is rapidly passed over—and comes down, growing 
in authenticity, to the twelfth century, which 
was not long prior to the birth of Snorro; the rude, 
but vigorous, graphic, and animated chronicler of 
the adventuresand achievements of these fiercesemi- 
barbarians. Snorro Sturleson is, in fact, in some 








quent infusion, during three or four centuries, of 
the fresh, free blood of the pagan Northmen, into 
that of the Anglo-Saxon race, invigorated a stock, 
becoming, in the course of ages, inert and priest- 
ridden. Men also, whether as invaders or 

ful colonists, usually display a spirit of courage, 
and of wild energy and independence, in their new 
country, that might never have distinguished them 
in their native seats. Yet Britain, beyond all cavil, 
owes much to the Northmen, whether Danes or 
pure Norse ; though the institutions of England, 
like the English language, have drawn freedom 
and vigour from many sources ; a mixture of races 
being of itself an element of strength, when, as 
among the modern population of England, the 
amalgumation is complete. To return: The Chro- 
nicle of the Kings of Norway has not only lain 
until now untranslated into English, but is little 
known in this country, even to scholars, save the 
few students of the Icelandic and other Northern 
literature. It had been translated long since into 
not the most choice Latin, and subsequently into 
Swedish, and modernized Norse ; the Icelandic in 
which it was originally written having become, in 
the lapse of ages, unintelligible to modern Ice- 
landers. In Latin, and with an overloading of 
learned lumber in the form of notes and commen- 
taries, or in Swedish, the Heimskringla may be 
found in some of our public libraries; and one or 
two individuals, such as the author of Aéti/a, Mr. 
Herbert, or Mr. Conybeare, may have studied its 
contents, and a few more may have dipped into it; 
yet, to the great majority of readers it has been a 
sealed book, though one teeming with vital interest 


sort the prose Homer of Scandinavia, and he is | toevery descendant of the Northmen. The eloquent 
tlso its Tacitus. The period in which he lived | opening of Carlyle’s Hero-worship must, of itself, 
and wrote was still Homeric ; though that wild | have inspired many with the desire to peruse, in 
Northland, and particularly Iceland, unlike Homer's | their mother tongue, those wildly-sublime Norse 


me Greece, already, in the age of Snorro, boasted a rich | poems, and racy dramatic Sagas, of which he re- 
bid and remarkable literature, and had made consider- | lates such strange things; affirming that Gray’s 


listtion. Yet the age of Snorro was far more 
heroic than refined. 

There are many reasons which combine to make 
these Chronicles a work of deep interest to English 
readers; and yet, strange to say, they have never 
till now been translated into our language. To the 
North and the Northmen, the national character 
and social institutions of Britain, and, through her, 

nea, owe what Burns, in his personal case, 
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terms that “stubborn, dogged something” which has | 


and preserved England the freest among the 

be nations. Mr. Laing—and many thinkers 
jn amr the same opinion—ascribes what- 
ighly distinguishes English institutions 

~e the Northmen, and refuses the honour of 
d the birth-place of civil liberty, to the forests 
Germany, Nor is there a doubt that the fre- 
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at sble progress in commerce and the ruder arts of civi- | Fragments of Translated Norse Poetry give no 


truer notions of it than Pope’s translation does of 
Homer. Now, in part, nay, in a considerable mea- 
sure, this translation of Snorro Sturleson does, even 
of the Scaldic poetry, give the true notion ; while his 
earlier Sagas are full of allusionsto the Scandinavian 
mythology, and are as intimately connected with 
its legendary as with its authentic history. And 
the whole is worked up with rude power and happy 


touches of native genius, which entitle Snorro to 


all the praise which Mr. Carlyle has bestowed on 


him, and perhaps to the place which Mr. Laing 


assigns him, which is as far above Joinville and 
Froissart as they are above the tame and meagre 
monkish chroniclers who them. Snorro 


had the advantage of wilder themes, axd a freer field. 
In his pages we are permitted to see those old 
Norse manners and characters vivified and drama- 
tized ; or, in the words of Mr. Laing, “ the deeds 
of bold and bloody sea-kings, their cruises, their 
forays, their adventures, battles in foreign lands, 


and their home fire-side lives also,” » 
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form a measure. 


During Mr. Laing’s residence in a remote valley | recitative, so that the voice, adroitly managed, ogy 


6f Norway, of which he has given so charming a 
description, he borrowed from a bonder, or Peasant | 
Proprietor, one of his rustic neighbours, what | 
turned out to be a portion of Snorro’s Chronicles, 
It was “ The Saga of King Olaf the Saint,” which 
is a favourite house-hook among the Norwegian 
ntry. This whetted his curiosity, and the 
result is before the world in these three ample vo- 
lumes. Until the end of the Sixteenth Century, | 
the Heimskringla was as little known to common | 
readers in Sweden and Denmark as it still is in| 
Britain. But the habits and associations, the old 

remembrances and national pride of the people | 
had well prepared them to give it welcome, It | 
was a work as eminently fitted for them, as Blind | 
Harry's Wallace is or was for the people of Scot- | 
land, or Robin Hood for the English; and the | 
translation into the vernacular by Peter Clausson, | 
a wild, reckless priest of the sixteenth century, | 
but with much of the old Norse character, was | 
joyfully received, and has become, in whole or in | 
part, a cherished house-book. It is from these | 
translationsof Peter Clausson, among other sources, | 


that Miss Bremer has gathered so many legends | 


and romantic stories to embellish her Norwegian | 
tale of Strife and Peace. Previous mental habits and | 


old associations must have as strongly predispos- | 
ed Mr. Laing, a Scotsman, nay, an Orcadian, to | 


the true feeling for these stirring Chronicles as if 
he had been a born Northman. But we shall let 
him tell his own story :— 


Reading it [the Saga of King Olaf the Saint] in the 
midst of the historical localities, and of the very houses 
and descendants of the very men presented to you in the 
stirring scenes of this saga at the battle of Stiklestad, he 
may very probably have imbibed an interest which he 
canuot impart to readers unacquainted with the country, 
the people, and their social state. He read with delight 
the account of old manners and ways of living given in 
the saga,—old, yet not without much resemblance to 
what still exists in ordinary family life among the bon- 
ders. He found, from knowing the localities, the charm 
of truth from internal evidence in the narratives of that 
saga. It is not unlikely that these favourable circum- 
stances may have given the translator a higher impres- 
sion of the literary merit of the Heimskringla than others 
may receive from it. He was not aware at the time that 
the volume which delighted him was but a translation 
of a single saga from Snorro Sturleson’s work into a 





Norse which itself was becoming obsolete, and, like the | 


Scotch of Lindsay of Pitscottie’s Chronicle, was in some 
degree a forgotten language even among the peasantry. 
It has since been the occasional and agreeable occupa- 


tion of his leisure hours to study the work of Snorro in | 


the original. To much knowledge of, or familiarity with 
the Icelandic, he cannot lay any claim. To get at the 
meaning and spirit of the text, helping himself over the 
difficulties, which generally only lay in his own ignorance 
of the language, by collating every passage he was in doubt 
about with the meaning given to it in the translations 
of Peringskiold, Schdning, and Aal, and to give a plain 
faithful translation into English of the Heimskringla, 
unencumbered with antiquarian research, and suited to 
the plain English reader, has been his object. 

The short pieces of scaldic poetry which Snorro inter- 
mixes with his narrative, and quotes as his authorities 
for the facts he is telling, are very difficult to deal with 
in a translation. They are not without a rade grandeur 
of imagery, and a trathfulness in description of battles 
and sea-fights; and they have a simplicity which, al- 
though often flat, is often natural and impressive. They 
have probably been originally delivered tira cocé in 


} 
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In a faithful translation, rendering the spirit and 
character of the composition with the facts of th. 
narrative, those pieces of verse, the glowing com. 
mentary on the text of Snorro, could hot, with 
propriety be omitted ; though it becomes a gue. 
tion whether Mr. Laing might not someti 
advantage, have shaken himself free of the fetter, 
of rhyme, or in freer metres have rendered the 
Scaldic remains as truly. It would require the 
art and mastery of Lockhart or Macaulay tp 
seize and transfuse the living spirit of these Scaldie 
effusions ; though many of them are tame enough, 
Yet some of the translations of the Scaldic remging 
found in Snorro’s work, are not, as we hope t 
show, without fire. None of them, at all events, 
are paraphrases or smoothed-down modernize 
ballads. In the translation of these interspersions 
Mr. Laing has received assistance from a grateful 
source—from his son, Mr. Samuel Laing of Cam. 
bridge. Having said so much of the i 
translator, it is fit to devote a few words to the 
Icelandic author. It is “ a strange island,” gay 
Carlyle, “ that same Iceland! Heaved up by 
from the bottom of the sea, a land of barrennes 
and lava—swallowed up many months of 
year in black tempests, yet with a wild gleaming 
beauty in summer-time, towers up there stern.and 
grim in the North Ocean; with its snow-jokul, 
roaring geysers, sulphur pools, and horrid voleanie 


chasms, like the waste chaotic battle-field of Frost 


and Fire.” Yet this was the birth-place of North- 
ern poetry and literature; the chosen retreat of 
the Scandinavian Muses. It was, too, the birth 
place of Snorro Sturleson. He was a man of birth 
and consideration, descended of the royal stock d 
Odin, who was claimed as the common ancester 
of all illustrious Norse families. After the custom 
of the age, Snorro was fostered, or rather adopted 
by John Loptson, a wealthy and honourable maa, 
whose grandfather, Semund, had been the com 
piler of the older or poetic Edda. It wasa dterey 
family. And here Mr, Laing thus speculates, and 
inspires his readers with his own intelligent curiomyy 
about the manners of those brave old times. [bm 
then drawing to the close of the twelfth century, 

John Loptson’s mother, Thora, was au illegitimate 
daughter of King Maguus Barefoot. In sacha 
we may presume the literature of the country would te 
cultivated, and the sagas of the historical events ia 
way, and of the transactions of her race of kings, : 
be studied with great interest. al 

One would like to know how people of d ; 
that age lived and were lodged in Iceland ; what rs 
of house and housekeeping the daughter of a yea 
have there. We have no positive data to jndge ™ 
but we may infer from various circumstances 
class would be at least as well off as in Norway 
comparatively, the comforts, luxuries, and spleadaar ¢ 


life in the poor countries, would not be so much infer 
3 + 
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to those of the rich countries asin our own d 
coffee, tea, silks, cotton, and all foreign & 
almost equally out of reach and enjoyment im a 
| countries of the north. From the natural products 
crops of the land, all that was enjoyed had # 
| tained. Iceland enjoyed the advantage of more 
of property and person ; and the natural 
Iceland,—fish, oil, skins, butter, wool, and, 
' troduction of cotton as a clothing ma 
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qoollen cloth manufactured in Iceland, in 

ye and taxes were paid, and which circulated as 
all the North, and in which even other 

ro nme valued asa medium of exchange,—would all 
of much higher comparative value than in after ages, 
commerce and manufactures gave people a greater 
supply of better and cheaper articles for the same uses. 
The market for the wood of Norway being confined to 
gach islands as produced none for building purposes, the 
poases would probably be much the same in size and 
eonveniences as those common among all classes in Nor- 
way, and little more expensive. The trade of bartering 


their products for those of other countries would pro- | 


bably be much more extensive than now, because their 
tisd of products were much more generally used in 
other countries. In Drontheim, Bergen, and Tunsberg, 
several merchant vessels at the same time are often 
spoken of in the sagas ; and Torfwus, in his “ Vinlandia,” 

69, mentions a Hrafnus Limiricepeta, so called 
from his frequent voyages to Limerick in Ireland,—a 
Limerick trader,—who had related, to Thorfinn earl of 
Orkney, some accounts of a Great Ireland in the Western 
hts ¢ 6.0 © 6-0 The poorer lands and 
eountries of Europe, and the employment of their in- 
habitants, have, in fact, undergone a great depreciation 
ia value, and which is still going on, by the introduction 
aad general diffusion of better articles for food, clothing, 


and enjoyment, from better climes, and by the diffusion — 


of more refined tastes and habits, than the products of 
their soil and industry can gratify. When wadmal, or 
ecarse woollen cloth, was the ordinary wear ; stock-fish, 
or salt-fish, in great use, even in royal households ; fish- 
dil the only means in the North for lighting rooms,—the 
poorest countries, such as Iceland, Greenland, or the 
north of Norway, which produced these, must have been 


much more on a par with better countries, such as Den- | 


mark or England, which did not produce them, and must 
have been comparatively much better to live in, and the | 
inhabitants nearer to the general condition of the people | 
of other countries, than they are now. The daughter of | 
King Magnus Barefoot would probably be as well | 
lodged, fed, clothed, and attended, as she would have 
been in Scotland in that age. 
We wish we could state that the domestic vir- | 
tues or moral qualities of Snorro were equal to his | 
literary accomplishments and vigour of intellect ; | 
but with all Mr. Laing’s tenderness, he is compelled 
to admit that the Chronicler must have been a man 
of violent disposition ; and he is, indeed, directly 
charged by his biographers with a long catalogue of 
black crimes. But his accusers were his enemies, He 
was murdered by his three sons-in-law in his sixty- 
ttird year. He had previously divorced the mo- 
“er of their wives to marry another woman for 
the sake of her large fortune, and was, in conse- 
quence, involved in family feuds, which probably 
t vengeful feelings, and produced the catas- 
Wuphe ; though the alleged cause of his murder 
“as an attempt to bring his native island under 
frown of Norway and the domination of an | 
Neirper. He had been a favourite at the court of | 
Norway, and had lived long among the higher 
ty of that country. Besides being the richest | 
most learned man of Iceland, he appears to | 
—e & taste for refinement and magni- 
ra far beyond his age. And these qualities 
y have begotten envy among a rude people. 
. , '€ contends that this violent and unprin- 
babi man was but a type of his age, and pro- 
» ¥ Rot worse than others in every way inferior 
in intelectual powers or cultivation. He 
fof, et excuse Snorro’s betrayal of the national 
of Iceland by the plea of a wise ex- 





CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY. 


| pediency ; a dependence which gave peace and 

_ security to society being at all times preferable to 

_a@ nominal independence and real anarchy. 

| The original Preface of Snorro to his Chronicles, 

_which is given by Mr. Laing, is important, from 

fixing the authenticity of as many of his Saga as 

were of comparatively recent date, and from ex- 
| plaining the various sources from which they had 

_all been handed downandcompiled. He has, he tells, 
“ written down old stories” as he had heard them 
told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs who held 
dominion in the northern countries. Some of his 
information was found in ancient family registers, 
“in which the pedigrees of kings and other person- 
ages of high birth are reckoned up, and part is 
written down after old songs and ballads whieh our 
forefathers had for their amusement.” Though he 
could not affirm that all was true in these, it was 
certain that old and wise men had held them as 
authentic. A long poem by Thiodolf hinn Frode, 
the scald of Harald Haarfager, was one of his 
authorities; and he also found authentic materials 
in the ballads of other celebrated scalds. Snorro 
relates, in his Preface, that— 

__ Iceland was occupied at the time that Harald Haar- 
fager was the King of Norway, from 861 to about 931. 
There were scalds in Harald’s court whose poems the 
people know by heart even at the present day, together 
with all the songs about the kings who have ruled in 
Norway since his time ; and we rest the foundations of 
our story principally upon the songs which were sung in 
the presence of the chiefs themselves, or of their sons, 
and take all to be true that is found in such poems about 
their feats and battles ; for although it be the fashion 
with scalds to praise most those in whose presence they 
are standing, yet no one would dare to relate to a chief 


| what he, and all those who heard it, knew to be a false 


and imaginary, not a trae account of his deeds ; because 
that would be mockery, not praise. 

In the latter part of the eleventh, and the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, a priest in Iceland, 
named Are hinn Frode (or The Wise) began to 
write down histories in the Norse language, setting 
forth the settlement of Iceland and the introdue- 
tion of Christianity, and the leading public events 
in Norway, Denmark, and England. This priest 
derived much of his information from the lips of 
those who either had been actors in the events de- 
scribed, or had gained their knowledge from those 
who had been so. _ Snorro considers Are the priest, 
who lived not very long before his own time, as an 
irrefragable authority. 

To the translations Mr. Laing has prefixed @ 
long and somewhat diffuse, but interesting preli- 
minary Dissertation, embracing a wide range of 
topics. There is also an Appendix, which contains 
information, some of it probably acquired after the 
Dissertation was completed, which the critical 
reader might do well to peruse before he enter 
upon the Sagas. But as our only object is to give 
the common reader a notion of the character and 
spirit of these picturesque and racy dramatic nar- 
ratives, we shall come to them without further 
preface. They are sixteen in number. The Ist, 
The Yxounaa Saoa, treats of the Ynglin family or 
race, from the Great Odin, to Halfdan the Black. 
As much of this Saga must be purely fabulous, and 
all is dark or doubtful in the aunals of that easly 
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iod, the judicious Snorro rapidly passes over 
ye of many centuries. In this Saga, how- 
ever, more is found of the Scandinavian mytho- 

y than’ in the others, and also of the origin of 
| worship. 

There is no question, that if ever such @ person- 
age as Odin really existed, (about which the learned 
have raised doubts, ) that he and his followers came 
from Asia, where, it is told, in a city of “ Asaland, 
named Asgaard, flourished Odin,” a mighty chief 
and warrior, as enthusiastically revered and be- 
loved by his followers as ever was Mahomet or 
Napoleon. Odin conquered many kingdoms and 
never lost a battle. Snorro says of him,— 

It was the belief of his people that victory belonged 
to him in every battle. It was his custom when he sent 
his men into battle, or on any expedition, that he first 
laid his hand upon their heads, and called down a bless- 
ing upon them ; and then they believed their undertak- 
ing would be successful. His people also were accus- 
tomed, whenever they fell into danger by land or sea, 
to call upon his name; and they thought that always 


| power and on himself, 


is called magic. By means of this he could know hefore. 
hand the predestined fate of men, or their not yet.com. 
leted lot; and also bring on the death, ill-luck, ot bed 
health of people, and take the strength of wit from os 
person and give it to another. But after such witehe 
followed such weakness and anxiety, that it wag ns 
thought respectable for men to practise it; and 
the priestesses were brought up in this art. Odin knew 
finely where all missing catile were concealed under the 
earth, and understood the songs by which the earth, the 
hills, the stones, and mounds, were opened to him; and 
he bound those who dwell in them by the power of his 
word, and went in and took what he pleased. From thes 
arts he became very celebrated. His enemies dreaded 
him; his friends put their trust in him, and relied on hig 
He taught the most of his arts 
to his priests of the sacrifices; and they came nearest ip 
himself in all wisdom and witch-knowledge, 
others, however, occupied themselves much with it; 
from that time witchcraft spread far and wide, and cop. 
tinued long. People sacrificed to Odin and the twelre 
chiefs from Asaland, called them their gods, and he. 
lieved in them long after. From Odin’s name came the 
name Audun, which people gave to his sons; and from 










Thor’s name comes Thorer, also Thorarinn; and alse it 


they got comfort and aid by it: for where he was they | is sometimes augmented by other additions, as Steenther, 


thought help was near. Often he went away so long 
that he passed many seasons on his journeys. 

The supernatural machinery or incantations em- 
ployed by Odin to ensure success, all point to an 
Asiatic origin. But to Odin was attributed qua- 
lities which are indeed godlike. 

When Odin of Asaland came to the north, and the 
gods with him, he began to exercise and teach others 
the arts which the people long afterwards have prac- 
tised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all 
the others learned their magic arts; and he knew them 
first, and knew many more than other people. But now, 
to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must men- 
tion Various causes that contributed to it. When sitting 
among his friends, his countenance was so beautiful and 
friendly, that the spirits of all were exhilarated by it; 
bat when he was in war, he appeared fierce and dread- 
ful. This arose from his being able to change his colour 
and form in any way he liked. Another cause was, that 
he conversed so cleverly and smoothly, that all who 
heard were persuaded, 
such as now composed, and which we call scald-craft. 
He and his temple gods were called song-smiths; for 
from them came that art of song into the northern coun- 
tries. Odin could make his enemies in battle blind, or 


deaf, or terror-struck, and their weapons so blunt, that | 


they could no more cut than a willow twig. On the 
other hand, his men rushed forwards without armour; 
were as mad as dogs or wolves; bit their shields; and 
were strong as bears or wild bulls, and killed people at 
a blow, and neither fire nor irontold uponthem. ‘These 
were called Berszrkers. 

Odin could transform his shape : his body would lie 
as if dead, or asleep; but then he would be in shape of 
a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be off in a twink- 
ling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s busi- 
ness. With words alone he could queuach fire, still the 
ocean in tempest, and turn the wiad to any quarter he 
pleased. Odin had a ship which was called Skidbladnir, 
in which he sailed over wide seas, and which he could 
roll up like a eleth. Odin carried with him Mimir’s 
head, which told him all the news of other countries. 
Sometimes even he called the dead out of the earth, or 
set himself beside the burial-mounds; whence he was 
ealled the ghost-sovereign, and lord of the mounds. He 
had two ravens, to whom he had taught the speech of 
man; and they flew far and wide through the land, and 
brought him the news. In all such things he was pre- 
eminently wise. He taught all these arts in Runes, and 
songs which are called incantations, and therefore the 
A people are called incantation-smiths. Odin un- 
derstood also the art in which the greatest power is 


lodged, and which he himself practised; namely, what | a holy sign. But this is probably a pious.i 


— 


He spoke everything in rhyme, | 


_or Hafthor, and many kinds of alterations, 


Odin established the same law in his land that had 
been in force in Asaland. . Towards winter ther 
should be blood-sacrifice for a good year, and. in the 
middle of winter for a good crop; and the third sactifice 
should be in summer, for victory in battle. Over all 
Sweden, the people paid Odin a scatt or tax—so muah 
on each head; but he had to defend the country from 
enemy or disturbance, and pay the expense of the saci- 
fice-feasts towards winter for a good year. . ... 

Odin died in his bed in Sweden; and when he was 
near his death, he made himself be marked with the poiat 
of a spear,* and said he was going to Godheim, and 
| would give a welcome there to all his friends, and al 
‘brave warriors should be dedicated to him; and the 
| Swedes believed that he was gone to the ancient 
| and would live there eternally. Then began the 
| in Odin, and the calling upon him, The Swedes beliered 
| 
i 
} 





that he often showed himself to them before any 
battle. To some he gave victory; others he invited 
himself; and they reckoned both of these to be wellef 
in their fate. Odin was burnt, and at his pile there ws 
great splendour. It was their faith, that the higher tbe 
smoke arose in the air, the higher he would be raised 
whose pile it was; and the richer he would be the mate 
property that was consumed with him. 


Such was the religion of Scandinavia, thePags® 
ism that subsisted in Norway and Iceland “for 
many centuries after the Anglo-Saxons had been 
Christianized, and, according to Mr. Laing, com 
_ pletely enervated and priest-ridden by Romish se 
| perstition. The First Saga, though deemed apoery 
| phal, was necessary to connect the genealogy of 
| Norwegian kings with the dynasty of Odin} but 
| in the Second Saga, referring to the time whe 
_Halfdan the Black flourished, in the middle of th 
ninth century, history is considered authentic. Like 
every other Norwegian king, Halfdan the Dt 
"was a renowned warrior; but from his Sag # 
| stead of bloody frays and battles, we shall berm®™ 
_ascene which gives a glimpse of domestic ma 
| ners and social life :— or 


Sigurd Hiort was the name of 3 king in Rimgttify 
| who was stouter and stronger than any 
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The sign of Thor's fy viz, the head of a bastions 
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_ halberd, was said to be used as the sign of the crom 
| Christianity was introduced : it wasa kind of 
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nie equal éonid pot be seen for a handsome appearance. | failed that he had dreams. The King did so, arid the 

father was Helge the Sharp ; and his mother was | following dream was revealed to him. He thought he 

Borg daughter of Sigurd the Worm-eyed. It is told | had the most beautiful hair, which was all.imringlets; 
4. that when he was only twelve years old he | some so long as to fall upon the ground, some i 

iad in single combat the Berserker Hildebrand, and | to the middle of his legs, some to his knees, some to hi 

4 others of his comrades; and maniy are the deeds loins or the middle of his sides, some to 


of manhood told of him in a long saga about his feats, | some were only as knots springing from his ; 
sd had two children, one of whom was a daughter, ringlets were of various colours; but one ‘atie our 





atied Ragnhild, then twenty years of age, and an ex- 
silent brisk girl. Her brother Guttorm was a youth. 
ft is related that Sigurd had a custom of riding out 

se alone in the uninhabited forest to hunt the wild 
beasts that are hurtful to man, and he was always very 


passed all the others in beanty, lustre, and size. This 
dream he told to Thorlief, who interpreted it thus :— 
There should be a great posterity from him, and his 
descendants should rule over countries with great, but 
| not all with equally great honour; but one of his race 





at this sport. One day he rode out into the forest | should be more celebrated than all the others. It was 
ss usval, and when he had ridden a long way he came | the opinion of people that this ringlet betokened King 
ont at a piece of cleared land near to Hadeland. There | Olaf the Saint. 
the Berserker Hake came against him with thirty men, | King Halfdan was a wise man, a man of trath and 
sod they fought. Sigurd Hiort fell there, after killing | uprightness—who made laws, observed them himself, 
twelve of Hake’s men; and Hake himself lost one hand, | and obliged others to observe them. And that violence 
and had three other wounds, Then Hake and his men | should not come in place of the laws, he himself fixed 
ode to Sigurd’s house, where they took his danghter | the number of criminal acts in Jaw, and the compensa- 
hild and her brother Guttorm, and carried them, | tions, mulcts, or penalties, for each case, according to 
with much property and valuable articles, home to Hade- | every one’s birth and dignity. 
land, where Hake had many great farms. He ordered | Queen Ragnhild gave birth to a son, and water was 
s feast to be prepared, intending to hold his wedding | poured over him, and the name of Harald given him, 
with Ragnhild ; but the time passed on account of his | and he soon grew stout and remarkably handsome. As 
wounds, which healed slowly; and the Berserker Hake | he grew up he became very expert at all feats, and 


of Hadeland had to keep his bed, on account of his 


wounds, all the autumn and beginning of winter. Now | 


King Halfdan was in Hedemark at the Yale entertain- 
ments when he heard this news ; and one morning early, 
when the king was dressed, he called to him Harek 
Gand, and told him to go over to Hadeland, and bring 
him Ragnhild, Sigurd Hiort’s daughter. Harek got 
ready with a hundred men, and made his journey so that 


they came over the lake to Hake’s house in the grey of | 
the morning, and beset all the doors and stairs of the | 


laces where the house-servants slept. 
into the sleeping-room where Hake slept, took Ragnhild, 
with her brother Guttorm, and all the goods that were 
there, and set fire to the house-servants’ place, and burnt 
all the people in it. Then they covered over a magnifi- 
tent wagon, placed Ragnhild and Guttorm in it, and 
drove down upon the ice. Hake got up and went after 
them a while; but when he came to the ice on the lake, 
be tnmed his sword-hilt to the ground and let himself 
fill upon the point, so that the sword went through him. 
He was buried under a mound on the banks of the lake. 
When King Halfdan, who was very quick of sight, saw 
the party returning over the frozen lake, and with a 
covered wagon, he knew that their errand was accom- 
plished according to his desire. Thereupon he ordered 


Then they broke | 


showed also a good understanding. He was much be- 
loved by his mother, but less so by his father, 

King Halfdan was at a Yule-feast in Hadeland, where 
a wonderful thing happened one Yule evening. When 
the great number of guests assembled were going to sit 
| down to table, all the meat and all liquors disappeared 
| from the table. The king sat alone very confused in 
mind ; all the others set off, each to his home, in con- 
sternation. That the king might come to some cer- 
tainty about what had occasioned this event, he ordered 
a Laplander to be seized who was particularly knowing, 
and tried to force him to disclose the truth; but how- 
ever much he tortured the man, he got nothing out of 
him. The Laplander sought help particularly from 
Harald, the king’s son; and Harald begged for mercy 
for him, but in vain. Then Harald let him escape 
against the king’s will, and accompanied the man him- 
self. On their journey they came to a place where the 
man’s chief had a great feast, and it appears they were 
well received there. When they had been there until 
spring, the chief said, “Thy father took it much amiss 
that in winter | took some provisions from him,—now I 
will repay it to thee by a joyful piece of news: thy 
father is dead: and now thou shalt return home, and 
take possession of the whole kingdom which he had, and 


i 





ine tables to be set ont, and sent people all round in the 
“ighbourhood to invite plenty of guests; and the same | 
&y there was a good feast which was also Halfdan’s | 
akira. Pina with Ragnhild, who became a great queen. 
ee ’ mother was Thyrni, a daughter of Harald | 

lak, king in Jutland, and a sister of Thyri Dannebod, | 
was married to the Danish king, Gorm the Old, | 

thew ruled over the Danish dominions. 

i whild, who was wise and intelligent, dreamt great | 
Wea dreamt, for one, that she was standing out | 
tat bas -garden, and she took a thorn out of her shift ; 
mo? arg ‘she was holding the thorn in her hand it grew 
ale - became a great tree, one end of which struck | 

own into the earth, and it became firmly rooted ; | 
other end of the tree raised itself so high in the 


t she could scarcely see over it, and it became | 
ma ganderfuilly thick. The under part of the tree was | 
pa blood, but the stem upwards was beautifully 
oo, and the branches white as snow. There were | 
yaa great limbs to the tree, some high up, others | 

own; and so vast was the tree’s foliage that it | 

ed to her to cover all Norway, and even much more. | 
ieen dan never had dreams, which appeared to | 
mn xtraordinary circumstance ; and he told it to a 
ieee Thorlief the Wise, and asked him what his 
aan sett it. Thorlief said that what he himself | 
2s fo tak wanted to have any revelation by dream, 
¢ his sleep in a swine-sty, and then it never | 


with it thou shalt Iay the whole kingdom of Norway 
under thee.” 

Halfdan the Black was driving from a feast in Hade- 
land, and it so happened that his road lay over the lake 
called Rind. It was in spring, and there was a great 
thaw. They drove across the bight called Rykensvig, 
where in winter there had been a pond broken in the 
ice for cattle to drink at, and where the dung had fallen 
upon the ice the thaw had eaten it jnto holes. Now as 
the king drove over it the ice broke, and King Halfdan 
and many with him perished. He was then forty years 
old. He had been one of the most fortemate kings in 
respect of good seasons. 


Bad seasons and bad crops, were always by the 


| Norse attributed to the wickedness or impiety of 


their kings; and no king could possibly maintain 
his popularity when the crops failed——The Third 
Saga, that of the famous Harald Haarfager, or 
the Long-haired, is full of stirring events. He 
came very young to the crown, as we should say, 


| but was assisted by the energetic counsels of his 


maternal uncle Guttorm—whom we have seen 
above—who acted as regent of the kingdom. 
While Harald was still very young, the romantic 
incident oecurred which is related in Miss Bremer’s 
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a story, and which, in the Saga of Snorro, runs 
us: 


King Harald sent his men to a girl called Gyda, a 
Eric of Hordaland, who was brought 


daughter of Ki 
as a fos ild in the house of a great bonder in 
alders, The king wanted her for his concubine ; for 


she was a remarkably handsome girl, but of high spirit 
withal. Now when the messengers came there, and 
delivered their errand to the girl, she answered, that she 
would not throw herself away even to take a king for 
her hosband, who had no greater kingdom to rule over 
than a few districts. “And methinks,” said she, “it is 
wonderful that no king here in Norway will make the 
whole country subject to him, in the same way as Gorm 
the Old did in Denmark, or Eric at Upsal.” The mes- 
sengers thought her answer was dreadfully haughty, 
and asked what she thought would come of such an 
answer; for Harald was so mighty a man, that his in- 
vitation was good enough for her. But although she | 
had replied to their errand differently from what they | 
wished, they saw no chance, on this occasion, of taking | 
her with them against her will; so they prepared to | 
return. When they were ready, and the people fol- | 
lowed them out, Gyda said to the messengers, “ Now tell | 
to King Harald these my words,—I will only agree to 
be his lawful wife upon the condition that he shall first, 
for my sake, subject to himself the whole of Norway, so 
that he may rule over that kingdom as freely and fully 
as Kiug Eric over the Swedish dominions, or King Gorm 
over Denmark ; for only then, methinks, can he be called 
the king of a people.” 

Now came the messengers back to King Harald, 
bringing him the words of the girl, and saying she was | 
so bold and foolish that she well deserved that the king | 
should send a greater troop of people for her, and inflict | 
on her some disgrace. Then answered the king, “This 
girl has not spoken or done so much amiss that she 
should be punished, but rather she should be thanked 
for her words. She has reminded me,” said he, “of 
something which it appears to me wonderful I did not | 
think of before. And now,” added he, “I make the 
solemn vow, and take God to witness, who made me, and 
rules over all things, that never shall I clip or comb my | 
hair until I have subdued the whole of Norway, with | 
scatt,” and duties, and domains; or if not, have died in 
the attempt.” Guttorm thanked the king warmly for | 
his nd adding, that it was royal work to fulfil royal 
words. 


King Harald kept his vow. He was a great 
conqueror of the petty kings or chiefs around him, 
who all get the title of king in the Saga, and an 
oppressive tyrant ; but popular from his bravery 
and success. In summer he conquered by land, 
and in winter swept the Vikings or Northern Cor- 
sairs from the ocean. Many warriors or fighting 
adventurers resorted to him, attracted by his fame. 
Though polygamy might not have been the rule 
of Pagan Norway, and is unknown in the Scanda- 
navian Pantheon, its earthly kings took as many 
wives and concubines as they chose, and Harald 
was no exception to the general custom. It is re- | 
lated— 

When King Harald had now become sole king over all 
Norway, he remembered what that proud girl had said 
to him ; 80 he sent men to her, and had her brought to 
him, and took her to his bed. And these were their 
children: . . . - King Harald had many wives 
and many children. Among them he had one wife, who 











* Scatt was a land-tax, paid to the king in money, malt, 
meal, or flesh-meat, from shh lands ; and was adjudged by the | 

{Popular Assembly} to each king upon his accession, | 
and being proposed and accepted as king. 

In Orkney, where the land in general has been feudalised 
sinee the annexation in 1463 of the islands to the Scotch | 
crown, the old udal tax of scatt remains a9 oa item in the feu- | 
duties payable to the crown, 
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been uncut and uncombed for ten years; 
the king had been called Ugly Head. Bat then 4 


| Haarfager ; and all who saw him agreed that there ¥ 





Eric, from Jutland; and by her he had a 
Bloody-axe. He was also married to Swanhilde, a 
ter of Earl Eystein; and their song weve Olaf 
daalf, Biorn, and Ragnar Ryskill. Lastly, King 
married Ashilda, a daughter of King Dagsson, 
Ringerige ; and their children were Dag, Ri 
Skiria, and Ingigerd. It is told that Ki 


was called Ragnhild the Mighty, a daughter “i 


ing Harald 
away nine wives when he married Ragnhild the Mi 
We shall now give one of his campaigns :— +» 


King Harald heard that the vikings, who were in the 

West sea in winter, plundered far and wide in the 
part of Norway; and therefore every summer he m 
an expedition to search the isles and out-skerries on 
coast. Wheresoever the vikings heard of him they all 
took to flight, and most of them out into the open oceay, 
At last the king grew weary of this work, and therefore 
one summer he sailed with his fleet right out into the 
West sea. First he came to Shetland, and he slew al] 
the vikings who could not save themselves by flight, 
Then King Harald sailed southwards, to the 
Islands, and cleared them all of vikings. Thereafter he 
proceeded to the Hebrides, plundered there, and slew 
many vikings who formerly had had men-at-arms under 
them. Many a battle was fought, and King Haraldway 
always victorious. He then plundered far and wide 
Scotland itself, and had a battle there. When he 
come westward as far as the Isle of Man, the rep 
his exploits on the land had gone before him; 
the inhabitants had fled over to Scotland, and the 
was left entirely bare both of people and goods, so 
King Harald and his men made no booty when 
landed. So says Hornklofe :— 

“ The wise, the noble king, great Harald, 

Whose hand so freely scatters gold, 

Led many a northern shield to war 

Against the town upon the shore, 288 

The wolves soon gathered on the sand 

Of that sea-shore ; for Harald’s hand 

The Scottish army drove away, 

And on the coast left wolves a prey.” 


In this war fell Ivar, a son of Rognvald, Earl of Mint} 






we 


is 


'and King Harald gave Rognvald, as a compensation fer 


the loss, the Orkney and Shetland isles, when he 


‘from the West; but Rognvald immediately gavé 


these countries to his brother Sigurd, who 
behind them ; and King Harald, before sailing eastward, 


_ gave Sigurd the earldom of them. Thorstein the 
_a son of Olaf the White, and Aude the Wealthy, entere 


into partnership with him; and after plundering 
Scotland, they subdued Caithness and Sutherland, a8 fa? 
as Ekjalsbakki. Earl Sigurd killed Melbrigda-Tons, ® 
Seotch earl, and hung his head to his stirrup-leatber; 
but the calf of his leg was scratched by the teeth, whieh 
were sticking out from the head, and the wound ¢@ 
inflammation in his leg, of which the earl died, 
was laid in a mound at Ekjalsbakki. His son Gu 
ruled over these countries for about a year there- 
after, and died without children. Many vikings, beth 
Danes and Northmen, set themselves down then in & 
countries. “ 
After King Harald had subdued the whole Land Me 
was one day at a feast in Mire, given by Earl 
Then King Harald went into a bath, and had his bait 
dressed. Earl Rognvald now cut his hair, which 










Rognvald gave him the distinguishing name— 


the greatest truth in that surname, for he had the 


_ beautiful and abundant head of hair. 


Earl Rognvald was King Harald’s dearest 
the king had the greatest regard for him. He was #4 
ried to Hilda, a daughter of Rolf Nefia, aud 
were Rolf and Thorer. Earl Rognvald had also 
sons by concubines,—the one called Hallad, the 
Einar, the third Hrollaug; and all three were grows 
men when their brothers born in marriage were 
children. Rolf became a great viking, and 


stout a growth that no horse could carry him, 
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7 
went he must go on foot ; and therefore he | married jot, a danghter of Ear] Thorer the ; 
Gange-Rolf. He plundered much in the East | and her mother was Alef Aarbot, a daughter of ford 
summer, 28 he was coming from the eastward | Haarfager. When King Harald began to grow old, he 
éxpédition to the coast of Viken, he landed | generally dwelt on some of his great farms in 


sever he 

wad called 

ta One 

oe # viking’s . ; rms 

(here and made & ¢attle foray. As King Harald hap- land ; namely, Alrekstad, or Swim, Fititr, Utstein,@r 

pened, just at that time, to be in Viken, he heard of it, | Augvaldsness in the Island Kormt. When Hafald was 

ead was in & great rage; for he had forbid, by the | seventy years of age he begat a ton with a | rahe om 

punishment, the plandering within the bounds | Thora Mosterstang, because her family came Mos- 

one country. The king assembled a Thing, and had | ter. She was descended from good people, being ¢ot- 
Rolf declared an outlaw over all Norway. When | nected with Horda-Kaare ; and was moreover a vet 

Rolf’s mother, Hilda, heard of it she hastened to the stout and remarkably handsome girl. She was called 

and entreated peace for Rolf; but the king was the king’s servant girl ; for at that time many were 

so enraged that her entreaty. was of no avail. Then | subject to service to the king who were of good birth, 

Hilda spake these lines :— both men and women. Then it was the custom with 

« Think’st thou King Harald, in thy anger, | people of consideration, to choose with great care the 

To drive away my brave Rolf Ganger, |man who should pour water over their children, and 

Like a mad wolf, from out the land ? | give them a name. Now when the time came that 

Why, Harald, raise thy mighty hand ? | Thora, who was then at Moster, expected her confinement, 

Why banish Nefia’s gallant name-son, | she would go to King Harald, who was then living at 

The brother of brave udal-men ? Swim; and she went northwards in a ship belonging to 

Why is thy cruelty so fell ? Earl Sigurd. They lay at night close to the lend, and 

Bethink thee, monarch, it is ill there Thora brought forth a child upon the land, up 

bh pane iordin wibindale coe | among the rocks, close to the ship’s gangway, and it wae 

May staien tha king's best deer his prey ” | @ man child. Earl Sigurd poured water over him,t and 

, | called him Hakon, after his own father, Hakon earl of 

Rolf went afterwards over sea to the West to | Lade. The boy soon grew handsome, large in size, and 

the Hebrides, or Sydreyar; and at last farther west to | very like his father, King Harald. King Harald let 

Valland, where he plundered and subdued for himself | him follow his mother, and they were both in the king's 





& great earldom, which he peopled with Northmen, | 
from which that land is called Normandy. Gange- | 
Rolf’s son was William, father to Richard, and grand- | 
father to another Richard, who was the father of | 
Richard Longspear, and grandfather of William the | 
Bastard, from whom all the following English kings are 

descended. | 

The Gange-Rolf, or Rolf Ganger, of the text 
was, as we thus see, the conqueror of Normandy. 
Mr. Laing conjectures that the place mention- 
ed in Sutherland is the river still named the 
Giekel, and that Sydreyar is Sodor, i. ¢. the Isle of 
Sodor and Man, which was reckoned the southern 
division of the Hebrides. Valland was a general 
name for all the west coast of France, but more 
particularly for Brittany. King Harald at one 
fime conceived a sudden and violent passion for 
the daughter of a Lapland peasant, whom, forget- 
ting the interests of his kingdom and his kingly 
dignity, he married. His violent attachment, 
which even outlived its object, was imputed to en- 
chantment ; and when the king recovered his 
senses, he detested the progeny of the Lapland 
Witch, and becameagood king ; and “he accordingly 
fate in peace, and the land enjoyed good harvests.” 

legend of a bewitched, uxorious king is not 
peculiar to Norway. 

The hero of the Fourth Saga, Hakon the Good, 
the youngest of the many sonsof Harald Haarfager* 
% his numerous wives and concubines, is thus 
latroduced in the chronicle of his father— 

Earl Hakon Griotgardsson of Lade had the whole rule 
fe ae rentheim when King Harald was anywhere away | 

* country ; and Hakon stood higher with the king | 


any in the country of Drontheim. After Haken’s 
»his son Sigurd succeeded to his power in Dron- 
King 
Who 


» and was the earl, and had his mansion at Lade. | 
had been before in the house of his father, Earl | 
maton, continued to be brought up in his house. The | 


Harald and Sigurd were about the same age. 
Ear} Sigurd was one of the wisest men of his time, and 


te a ok of 


Harald’s sons, Halfdan the Black, and Sigrod, | 





a ee 


ists trace the origin of many of 
fo the nemrees progeny of 





and set with precious jewels. 
‘sented the sword-hilt to the king, saying, “Here is a 
| sword which King Athelstan sends thee, with the request 
| that thou wilt accept it.” 


this is. Hauk replies, “ Harald, the king, bids 


says, “ Thou hast borne 
_marder him if thou wilt ; bat 


| Hauk went out with all his men, and 


house as long as he was an infant. 

At this time a king called Athelstan had taken the 
kingdom of England. He sent men to Norway to Kin 
Harald, with the errand that the messengers should 


| present him with a sword, with the hilt and handle gilt, 


and also the whole sheath adorned with gold and silver, 
The ambassadors pre- 


The king took the sword by 
the handle; whereupon the ambassadors said, “ Now, 
thou hast taken the sword according to our king's desire, 
and therefore art thou his subject, as thou hast taken 
his sword.” King Harald saw now that this was a jest, 
for he would be subjectto no man. But he rewembered 
it was his rule, whenever anything raised his anger, to 
collect himself, and let his passion run off, and then take 
the matter into consideration coolly. Now he did so, 
and consulted his friends, who all gave him the advice 
to let the ambassadors, in the first place, go home in 
safety. 

The following summer King Harald sent a ship west- 
ward to England, and gave the command of it to Hauk 
Haabrok : he was a great warrior, and very dear to 
the king. Into his hands he gave his son, Hakon. Hauk 
proceeded westward to England, and found the king’in 
London, where there was just at the time a great feast 
and entertainment. When they came to the hall, Hank 
told his men how they should conduct themselves ; 
namely, that he who went first in should go last out, and 


| all should stand in a row at the table, at equal distance 


from each other : and each should have his sword at his 
left side, but should fasten his cloak so that his sword 
should not be seen. Then they went into the ball, thirty 
in number. Hauk went up to the king and salated him, 


_and the king bade him welcome. Then Hauk took the 
| child Hakon, and set it on the king's knee. 
looks at the boy, and asks Hauk what the mes 


The 


foster his servant-girl’s child.” The king _ in 


anger, and seized a sword which lay besi 
drew it, as if he was pie © kill the chi 
im on ig knee, oe 

wilt not make 


end of all King Harald’s sons by so 
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to pia to.seaz—for they were ready,—and 
eee King Hareld. ‘The. king was highly | 
essed. with this ; for:is is the common observation of | 
all: people,.that, the mam who fosters another's children | 
js;,0¢ lees, consideration than the other. From these 
eae thaistechingy eegeents = _ 
wanted to greater than the other 5 but in 
there was no injury to the dignity of either, for each | 
was the upper king in his own kingdom till his dying | 
day. 

King Athelstan had Hakon baptized, and brought up — 
in the right faith, and in good habits, and all sorts of | 
exercises, and he leved Haken above all his relations ; | 
and Hakon was beloved by all men. Athelstan was a— 
man of understanding and eloquence, and also a good | 
Christian. King Athelstan gave Hakon a sword, of | 
which the hilt and handle were gold, and the blade still | 
better : for with it Hakon eut down a mill-stone to the | 
centre eye, and the sword thereafter was called the 
Quernbiter. Better sword never came into Norway, and | 
Hakon carried it to his dying day. 

Harald, grown very aged, resigned his power to 
his favourite son, Erie of the Bloody-axe, some | 
years before his death. When that event took 
place, the brothers quarrelled about the kingdom, 
and gave battle to each other. Two of his bro- 
thers were killed in a battle where Eric was vic- 
tor, and two of his nephews fled. Meantime, the 
fature Good King of Norway was still a youth at 
the court of Athelstane, while of Eric it is said,— | 

Eric was a stout handsome man, strong, and very 
manly,—a great and fortunate man of war; but bad- | 
minded, gruff, unfriendly, and silent. Gunhild, his wife, | 
was the most beautiful of women,—clever, with much | 
knowledge, and lively ; but a very false person, and very | 
cruel in disposition. The children of King Eric and | 
Gunhild were, Gamle, the oldest ; then Guttorm, Har- 
ald, Ragnafrid, Ragnhild, Erling, Gudrod, and Sigurd 
Sleve. All were handsome, and of manly appearance. | 

This Gunhild, a sort of Norse Lady Macbeth, or | 
“She-wolf of France,” is celebrated inthe Chronicles | 
of Norway, where she is termed ‘‘the Mother of 
Kings.” Her adventures while guiding the coun- 
cils of her sons, and sharing their wild vicissitudes 
of fortune, form a stirring episode in the Saga of | 
this period. With the unexpected appearance of 
Hakon in his late father’s kingdom, the Fourth 
Saga opens in this lively and graphic way :— 

_ Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, was in England at the 
time he heard of his father King Harald’s death, and he | 
immediately made himself ready to depart. King 
Athelstan gave him men, and a choice of good ships, | 
and fitted him out for his journey most excellently. In| 








harvest time he came to Norway, where he heard of the | 
death of his brothers, and that King Eric was then in | 
Viken. Then Hakon sailed northwards to Drontheim, 
where he went to Sigurd earl of Lade, who was the 

ablest man in Norway. He gave Hakon a good recep- 

tion ; and they made a league with each other, by which 

Hakon promised great power to Sigurd if he was made 

king. They assembled then a numerous Thing,* and | 
Sigurd the earl recommended Hakon’s canse to the | 
Thing, and proposed him to the bonders as king. Then | 
Hakon himself stood up and spoke; and the people said | 
to each other, two and two, as they heard him, “ Harald 
Haarfager is come again, and grown young.” The be- 
ginning of Hakon’s speech was, that he offered himself 
to the bonders as king, and desired from them the title 
of king, and aid and forces to defend the kingdom. He 
promised, on the other hand, to make all the bonders 
udal-holders, and give every man udal rights to the land 
he lived on. This speech met such joyfal applause that | 
the whole public cried and shouted that they would take | 
him to be king. And so it was that the Drontheim | 





* An assembly of the people or parliament, 


| Danes or other vikings. Eric should let himself be 







people took Hakon, who was then fifteen. years 

king ; and he took a court or body-guard, and . lds tir 
and proceeded through the country. -The news | 
the Uplands that the people in Drontheim had 
themselves a king, who in every respect was like’ 
Harald Haarfager,—with the difference, that», 
had made all the people of the land vassals, and watree : 
but this Hakon wished well to every man, and offered 
the bonders to give them their udal rights again, 
Harald had taken from them. All were rejoiced at this 
news, and it passed from mouth to mouth ; it flew, like 
fire in dry grass, through the whole land, and eastward 
to the land’s end. Many bonders came from the Up. 
lands to meet King Hakon. Some sent messages, some 
tokens; and all to the same effect,—that his men they 
would be ; and the king received all thankfully, 

Early in winter, the king went to the Uplands, and 
summoned the people to a Thing ; and there streamed 
all to him who could come. He was proclaimed king 
at every Thing ; and then he proceeded eastward i» 
Viken, where his brother’s sons, Tryggve and Gudrod, 
and many others, came unto him, and complained of the 
sorrow and evil his brother Eric had wrought. The 


hatred to King Eric grew more and more, the more lik- 


ing all men took to King Hakon ; and they got more 
boldness to say what they thought. King Hakongave 
Tryggve and Gudrod the title of kings, and the domip- 
ions which King Harald had bestowed on their fathers, 
Tryggve got Ranrige and Vingulmark, and Gndrod 
Westfold; but as they were young, and in the yean@ 

childhood, he appointed able men to rule the land f 
them. He gave them the country on the same condition 

as it had been given before,—that they should have. 


of the scatt and revenues with him. Towards i 


King Hakon returned north, over the Uplands, to 

theim. ’ 
King Hakon, early in spring, collected a great srmy 

at Drontheim, and fitted out ships. The people of Viken 


had also a great force on foot, and intended to jom 
Hakon. King Eric also levied people in the middle af 


the country; but it went badly with him to gather 
people, for the leading men left him, and went over, ® 
Hakon. As he saw himself not nearly strong endugh. 

oppose Hakon, he sailed out to the West sea with,sna 


men as would follow him. He first sailed to Orkuef, 


and took many people with him from that country; and 
then went south towards England, plundering in 


land, and in the north parts of England, wherever, 


could land. Athelstan, the king of England, sents 
/message to Eric, offering him dominions under him. 


England ; saying that King Harald his father was a 

friend of King Athelstan, and therefore he wo do 
kindly towards his sons. Messengers passed between 
the two kings; and it came to an agreement that Am 


| Erie should take Northumberland as a fief from 


Athelstan, and which land he should defend agai 






tized, together with his wife and children, and alls 
people who had followed him. Eric accepted this 4 
and was baptized, and adopted the right faith, en 
umberland is called a fifth part of England. Exio bad 
his residence at York, where Lodbrok’s sons, it was! 
had formerly been, and Northumberland was p ‘aa 
inhabited by Northmen. Since Lodbrok’s s9n6,2 
taken the country, Danes and Northmen often 

there, when the power of the land was out of their 









3 Mae 


| Many names of places in the country are Norwegian; # 


Grimsby, Hankfliot, and many others. poowing 
Grimbsby speaks for itself. Mr. Laing, whe 
gives many ingenious and useful, with some #® 


_perfluous explanatory notes to the text of the dif- 


ferent Sagas, cannot make out what place is mes™ 
by Haukfliot. We have seen that Hakon, whe 
came to Norway as an usurper or invader, sae 
ceeded because he promised justice to the 

The same sound policy opened the way to * 

succeeding invaders. Though those iy ee 
prized the old lineage of Harald Haarfaget, 
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freedom and security for their rights still 
yoo and always apipattee him who offered them 
i ibstantial advantage to fight for. Thesons 
sas of Gunhild “the Mother of Kings’’ now 
{amous mauraders, and had carried fire and 
sword ‘into many lands; but Hakon the Good 
as tod firmly seated in the heart of the Norwe- 
giaps to be either supplanted by their plots or 






subdued by their arms. He possessed the secret of | 


As long as Hakon was king in Norway, there was 
ce between the bonders and merchants ; so 

text none did harm either to the life or goods of the other. 
Good seasons also there were, both by sea and land. 
King Hakon was of a remarkably cheerful disposition, 
elever in words, and very condescending. He was a 
man of great understanding also, and bestowed atten- 


on lawgiving. He gave out the Gula Thing’s laws | 
pahte advice of Thorlief the Wise; also the Froste | 


Thing’s laws on the advice of Earl Sigurd and of other 
Prontherm men of wisdom. LEidsvold Thing laws were 


i i lfdan the Black, | 
frst established in the country by Halfdan the Blac | churches consecrated, and put priests into them; and 


father of Harald Haarfager. 
att Hakon kept Yule at Drontheim, 2nd Earl 
. d made a feast for him at Lade. The night 
of the first day of Yule the earl’s wife, Bergliot, was 
brought to bed of a boy-child, which afterwards King 
Hakon poured water over, and gave him his own name. 
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conciliated, he resolved to practise hie iw 
vate. But he kept Sundays; anil the Friday: fo 


some token of the greatest holpdays. ' He tade & 
that the festival of Yule should at the same 


as Christian people held Scores 


: 


penalty, should brew s mealof malt inte slé, and here- 
with keep the Yule holy as long’as it ) “Before 
him, the beginning of Yule or'the daughter. , was 
the night of mid-winter, and Yule wae nope ter bee 
days thereafter. It was his intent, as soon as he he 

set himself fast in the land, and had bahfectea the whole 
| to his power, to introduce Christianity: He went to 


_ work first by enticing to Christianity the men who were 
dearest to him; and many, out of to him, 





| allowed themselves to be baptised, and some Jaid aside 
sacrifices. He dwelt long in the Drontheim district, for 
the strength of the country lay there; and when he 
_ thought that, by the support of some powerful people 
| there, he could set op Christianity, he sent a message to 
England for a bishop and other teachers; and when 
_ they arrived in Norway, Hakon made it known that he 
_would proclaim Christianity over all the land, The 
people of Mére and Raumsdal referred the matter to 
the people of Drontheim, King Hakon then had several 


when he came to Drontheim he summoned the bonders 
toa Thing, and invited them to Christianity. 
They gave an answer to the effect that they would de- 
fer the matter until the Froste Thing, at which there 
would be men from every district of the Drontheim 
country, and then they would give their determination 





The boy grew up, and became in his day a mighty and 
gble man, and was earl after his father, who was King 
fiskon’s dearest friend. 

Eystein, a king of the Uplands, whom some called the 
Great, and some the Bad, once on a time made war in 
Drontheim, and subdued Eyna district and Sparbo dis- 
ttict, and set his own son Onund over them ; but the 
Drontheim people killed him. Then King Eystein made 
smother inroad into Drontheim, and ravaged the land 
fer and wide, and subdued it. He then offered the 

ple either his slave, who was called Thorer Faxe, or 
fis dog. whose name was Sauer, to be their king. They 
preferred the dog, as they thought they would sooner 
get rid ofhim. Now the dog was, by witchcraft, gifted 
with three men’s wisdom; and when he barked, he 
spoke one word and barked two. A collar and chain of 
gold and silver were made for him, and his courtiers 


upon this difficult matter. 

Sigurd earl of Lade was one of the greatest men 
for sacrifices, and so had Hakon his father been; and 
Sigurd always presided on account of the king at all 
the festivals of sacrifice in the Drontheim country. It 
was an old custom, that when ,there was to be sacri- 
fice all the bonders should come to the spot where the 
temple stood, and bring with them all that they requir- 
ed while the festival of the sacrifice lasted. To this 
festival all the men brought ale with them; and all 
kinds of cattle, as well as horses, were slaughtered, and 
all the blood that came from them was called laut, and 
the vessels in which it was collected were called Jaat- 
vessels. Laut-staves were made, like sprinkling-bruabes, 
with which the whole ofthe altars and the temple walls, 
both outside and inside, were sprinkled over, and also 


earriéd him in their hands when the weather or ways | the people were sprinkled with the blood ; but the flesh 
were foul. A throne was erected for him, and he sat | ¥% boiled into savoury meat for those present. The 


upon a high place, as kings are used to sit. He dwelt 
in Fnderden, and had his mansion in a place now called 
Saurshoug. It is told that the occasion of his death | 
was tha: the wolves one day broke into his fold, and | 
his courtiers stirred him up to defend his cattle ; but | 

he ran down from his mound, and attacked the | 
Wolves, they tore him to pieces. Many other extraordi- | 
mary things were done by this King Eystein against the | 
routheim people, and in consequence of this persecu- 
ton and tronble, many chiefs and people fled and left | 
their udal properties. 

Ketil Jemte, a son of Earl Onund of Sparbo, went 
‘astward across the mountain ridge, and with him a 
great multitude, who took all their farm-stock and goods 
With them. They cleared the woods, and established — 

farms, and settled the country afterwards called | 
Jemteland. Thorer Helsing, Ketil’s grandson, on ac- | 
‘ant of a murder, ran away from Jempteland, and fled | 
‘attward through the forest, and settled there. Many 
People followed ; and that country, which extends east- | 
ward down to the sea-coast, was called Helsingland ; 
‘ad its eastern parts are inhabited by Swedes. Now 
"hen Harald Haarfager took possession of the whole 
ymutry many people fled before him, both people of 
theim and of Numedal districts; and thus new | 
ew — to Jemteland, and some all the way to 


” 


King Hakon was» good Christian when he came to | 
Norway ; but as the whole country was heathen, with 
per g heathenish sacrifice, and as many great people, as | 

“the favour of the common people, were to be 


fire was in the middle of the floor of the temple, and 
over it hung the kettles, and the full goblets were band- 
ed across the fire ; and he who made the feast, and was 
a chief, blessed the fall goblets, and all the meat of the 
sacrifice. And first Odin’s goblet was emptied for vic- 
tory and power to his ‘king; thereafter, Niord’s and 
Freya's goblets for peace and a good season. Then it 
was the custom of many to empty the braga-goblet ;* and 
then the guests emptied a goblet to the memory of de- 
parted friends, called the remembrance-goblet. Sigurd 
the earl was an open-handed man, who did what Was 
very much celebrated; namely, he made s at sa- 
crifice festival at Lade, of which be paid all the ex- 
penses. Kormack Ogmundson sings of it in his ballad 
of Sigurd :— 

“ Of eap ph ts pee need has none 

The guest seeks the us ote, - 

Sigurd the Generous, who can trace 

His lineage from the race; 

For Sigurd's hand is free, — 

The guardian of the temples he. 

He loves the gods,—his liberal hand 

Scatters bis sword's gains o'er the land.” 

When King Hakon came to the Froste Thing, 
he endeavoured to prevail with the people to he- 
come Christian, like himself ; “to believe in one 
God, and Christ the Son of Mary, and refrain from 
all sacrifices to heathen gods, and keep ‘holy, ty 





oe 


* The braga-goblet, over which vows were made, 
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abstaining from work, and keeping a fast, on the 
seventh day "— 

As soon as the king had proposed this to the bonders, 

t was the murmur and noise among the crowd. 

complained that the king wanted to take their la- 

bour and their old faith from them, and the land could 

not be cultivated in that way. The labouring men and 

slaves thought that they could not work if they did not 

meat ; and they said it was the character of King 


on, and his father, and all the family, to be gener- | 


ous enough with their money, but sparing with their 
diet. Asbiorn of Midalhouse in the Gaulardal stood up, 
and answered thus to the king’s proposal :— 

* We bonders, King Hakon, when we elected thee to 
be our king, and got back our udal rights at the Thing 
held in Drontheim, thought we had got into heaven ; 
but now we don’t know whether we have really got 


back our freedom, or whether thou wishest to make | 
vassals of us again by this extraordinary proposal that | 
we should abandon the ancient faith which our fathers | 


and forefathers have held from the oldest times, in the 


times when the dead were burnt, as well as since that | 
they are laid under mounds, and which, although they | 


were braver than the people of our days, has served us 
as a faith to the present time. We have also held thee 
so dear, that we have allowed thee to rule and give law 


and right to all the country. And even now, we bonders | 


will unanimously hold by the law which thou givest us 
here in the Froste Thing, and to which we have also 


given our assent ; and we will follow thee and have | 


thee for our king, as long as there is a living man among 


us bonders here in this Thing assembled. But thou, | 


king, must use some moderation towards us, and only 
require from us such things as we can obey thee in, and 
are not impossible for us. If, however, thou wilt take 
up this matter with a high hand, and wilt try thy power 
and strength against us, we bonders have resolved 
among ourselves to part with thee, and to take to our- 
selves some other chief who will so conduct himself to- 
wards us that we can freely and safely enjoy that faith 
that suits our own inclinations. Now, king, thou must 
choose one or other of these conditions before the Thing 
is ended.” 

The bonders gave loud applause to this speech, and 
said it expressed their will, and they would stand or fall 
by what had been spoken. 

This was, indeed, a people to carry the principle 
of resistance, and the sacred flame of Liberty, into 
every land they touched. Earl Sigurd, who knew 
the nature of the people, advised the king to tem- 
porize, as not only the head people but the mul- 
titude were against him. A new test or trial of 


the king’s faith was planned at the usual winter 


festival sacrifice. On former occasions, instead of | 


sharing in these Pagan orgies, Hakon used to 
take his meals by himself in a little place, or with 
a few of his attendants :— 

But the bonders grumbled that he did not seat himself 
on his throne at these the most joyous of the meetings of 
the people. The earl said that the king should do so this 
time. The king accordingly sat upon his throne. Now, 
when the first full goblet was filled, Earl Sigurd spoke 


some words over it, blessed it in Odin’s name, and drank | 
to the king out of the horn ; and the king then took it, | 


and made the sign of the cross over it. Then said 


Kaare of Gryting, “ What does the king mean by doing | 


sot Will he not sacrifice!” Earl Sigurd replies,“ The 
king is doing what all of you do, who trust to your 
power and strength. He is blessing the full goblet in 
the name of Thor, by making the sign of his hammer 
over it before he drinks it.” On this there was quiet- 
ness for the evening. The next day, when the people 
sat down to table, the bonders pressed the king strongly 
to eat of horse-flesh ;* and as he would on no account 


atieeellenette 


* This eating of horse-flesh at these religious festivals was 


do 80, wanted him to drink of the : 
| would Ti. this, they insisted that he alecld ce 
| taste the gravy ; and on his refusal they were Going to 
lay hands on him. Earl Sigurd came and made 
among them, by asking the king to Hold his mouth 
the handle of the kettle, upon which the fat 
‘the boiled horse-flesh had settled itself ; and the ki 
first laid a linen cloth over the handle, and then 
over it, and returned to the throne; but neither party 
was satisfied with this. 

The winter thereafter, the king prepared a Yule feast 
in More, and eight chiefs resolved with each other tg 
meet at it. Four of them were from without the Drop. 
theim district, namely, Kaare of Gryting, Asbiorn of 
Midalhouse, Thorberg of Varnes, and Orm from Lyn; 
and from the Drontheim district, Blotolf of Olvisho 
Narfe of Staf in Verdal, Thrand Hake from Egge, Ps 
Thorer Skeg from Husaboe in Inderéen. These eight 
men bound themselves, the four first to root out Chris 
tianity in Norway, and the four others to oblige the ki 
to offer sacrifice to the gods. The four first went in four 
ships southwards to Mére, and killed three priests, and 
burnt three churches, and then they returned. Now, 
when King Hakon and Earl Sigurd came to More with 


; 
| their court, the bonders assembled in great numbers; 


and immediately, on the first day of the feast, the bend. . 


/ ers insisted hard with the king that he should offer 
| sacrifice, and threatened him with violence if he ref 
Earl Sigurd tried to make peace between them, 


| brought it so far that the king took some bits of horse 







liver, and emptied all the goblets the bonders filled for 
him ; but as soon as the feast was over, the king and thy 
earl returned to Lade. The king was very ill pleas 
and made himself ready to leave Drontheim forthwitl 
with all his people ; saying, that the next time he came 
to Drontheim he would come with such strength of men- 
at-arms that he would repay the bonders for their é- 
mity towards him. Earl Sigurd entreated the king ag 
to take it amiss of the bonders. 


This is a curious picture of manners, and of 
Northern tenacity. Another invasion of Denm 
_by the fierce sons of Eric of the Bloody-axe am 


Queen Gunhild, arrested Hakon’s vengeful pute. 


pose ; and peace was made up with the peopleof 
Drontheim. King Hakon was again victorious 
Of a subsequent invasion by the sons of Exit, 
Snorro gives this graphic description :— ' 
The bonders also suffered by these false alarms whea 
they were given uselessly ; and thus it happened.that 
no news of this expedition of Eric’s sons ¢1 
through the land until they had come as far north a 
Ulvesound, where they lay for seven days. Then spas 
set off across the upper neck of land and northwards. # 
Mére. King Hakon was at that time in thei 
| Frede, in north Mére, at a place called Birkestrand, 
| where he had a dwelling-house, and had no troops with 
him, only his body-guard or court, and the neighbourmag 
_ bonders he had invited to his house. 
| The spies came to King Hakon, and told him that 
Eric’s sons, with a great army, lay just to the south, 
Stad. Then he called together the most und 
_of the men about him, and asked their opinion, ¥ 
“he should fight with Erie’s sons, although they had such 
a great multitude with them, or should set off 
wards to gather together more men. Now there was® 
_bonder there, by name Egil Ullserk, who was @ T7 
old man, but in former days had been strong and 
beyond most men, and a hardy man-at-arms Wi 
ing long carried King Harald’s banner. Egil 
thus to the king’s speech :—“ I was in several battles 
with thy father Harald the king, and he gave battle 
sometimes with many, sometimes with few peo ; bat 
he always came off with victory. Never did I hear Lis 
ask counsel of his friends whether he should fy, and 
neither shalt thou get any such counsel from us, king j 
_ but as we know we have a brave leader, thou shalt 


rE 


the most direet proof of Paganism in the following | @ trusty following from us.” Many others 


times, and was punished by death or mutilation by St, Olaf, 


this speech, and the king himself declared he was 2 
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fight with such strength ° they could gather. 
determined. The king split up a war-arrow, | 
ti sent off in all directions, and by that token a 
“amber of men was collected in all haste. Then said 
Egil Uliserk, “ At one time the peace had lasted s0 | 

| was afraid I might come to die the death of old | 
we sthia doors upon a bed of straw, although I would | 
pa fall in battle following my chief. And now it | 
may so turn out as I wished it to be.” 


And thus we come to the fight of Fredarberg, | 
ghich followed, and which has many of the dis- | 
ishing characteristics of a Norse battle : — 


i on had nine ships with which he lay under 
peattes in Freyar Sound; and Eric’s sons had twenty 
ships, with which they brought up on the south side of 
the same cape,in Freyar Sound. King Hakon sent them 
a message, asking them to go upon the land ; and telling 
them that he had hedged in with hazel boughs a place 
of combat at Rastarkalf, where there is a large flat field, | 
st the foot of a long and rather low ridge. Then Eric’s 
sons left their ships, and went northwards over the neck 
of land within Fredarberg, and onward to Rastarkalf. 
Then Egil asked King Hakon to give him ten men with | 
ten banners, and the king did so. Then Egil went with 
his men under the ridge ; but King Hakon went out 
upon the open field with his army, and set up his banner, 
and drew up his army, saying, “ Let us draw up in a | 
long line, that they may not surround us, as they have | 
the most men.” And so it was done; and there wasa_ 
severe battle, and a ig sharp attack. Then Egil Ull- | 
serk set up the ten banners he had with him, and 
placed the men who carried them so that they should go 
as near the summit of the ridge as possible, and leaving | 
4 space between each of them. They went so near the 
summit that the banners could be seen over it, and 
moved on as if they were coming behind the army of 
Eric’s sons. Now when the men who stood uppermost | 
in the line of the troops of Eric’s sons saw so many flying 
banners advancing high over the edge of the ridge, they | 
supposed a great force must be following, who would | 


come behind their army, and between them and their | 
ships. They made each other acquainted with what | 
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“ Seared by the swords’ 1 
Brandi in sir the foe phen an pews 
ae bon warrior cannot 

ore King Hakon's conquering hand ; 
And the king's banner ever fies 
Where the forests thickest rise. 
Altho’ the king had gained of old 
Enough of Freya's tears of gold, 
He spared himself no more than tho’ 
He'd had no well-filled purse to show.” 


When Eric’s son saw their men falling all round, they 
turned and fled to their ships ; but those who had 


_ the ships before had pushed off some of them from the 


land, while some of them were still hauled up and on the 
strand. Now the sons of Eric and their men plunged 
into the sea, and betook themselves to swimming. Gamle 
Ericsson was drowned; buat the other sons of Frie 
reached their ships, and set sail with what men remain- 
ed. They steered southwards to Denmark, where 


_ stopped a while, very ill satisfied with their expedition. 


King Hakon took all the ships of the sons of Eric that 
had been left upon the strand, and had them drawn quite 
up, and brought on the land. Then he ordered that 
Egil Ullswrk, and all the men of his army who had 
fallen, should be laid in the ships, and covered entirely 
over with earth and stones. 


The battle in which Hakon the Good received 
his death-wound, is equally characteristic, not 
only of Northern freedom and customs, but of 


the style of Snorro’s Chronicles, It is thus de- 


scribed :— 


When King Hakon, Athelstan’s foster-son, had been 
king for twenty-six years after his brother Eric had 


| left the country, it happened that he was at a feast in 
_ the house of Fitiar at Stord, and he had with him at the 


feast his court and many of the peasants. And just as 
the king was seated at the supper-table, his watchmen 
who were outside observed many ships coming sailing 
along from the south, and not very far from the island. 
Now, said the one to the other, they should inform the 
king that they thought an armed force was coming 
against them ; but none thought it advisable to be the 


was going on in a loud shout, and the whole took to | bearer of an alarm of war to the king, as he had set 


flight ; and when the kings saw it, they fled with the | 
rest. King Hakon now pushes on briskly with his people, | 
pursuing the flying, and killing many. 

When Gamle Ericsson came up the ridge of the hill | 
he turned round, and he observed that not more people 
were following than his men had been engaged with 
already, and he saw it was but astratagem of war ; 80 
he ordered the war-horns to be blown, his banner to be 
set up, and he put his men in battle order. On this, all 
his Northmen stood, and turned with him, but the Danes 
fled to the ships ; and when King Hakon and his men 
fame thither, there was again a sharp conflict ; but 
sow Hakon had the most people. At last Eric’s sons’ 
foree fled, and took the road south about the hill ; but a | 
part of their army retreated upon the hill southwards, | 
followed by King Hakon. There is a flat field east of 

ridge which runs westward along the range of hills, 
and is bounded on its west side by a steep ridge. | 
Gamle’s men retreated towards this ground ; but Hakon | 
wed #0 closely that he killed some, and others ran | 
West over the ridge, and were killed on that side of it. | 
King Hakon did not part with them till the last man of | 
was killed. 

Gamle Ericsson fled from the ridge down upon the 
Plain to the south of the hill. There he turned himself 
*¢tin, and waited antil more people gathered to him. | 
All his brothers, and many troops of their men, assem- | 
bled there. Egil Uliserk was in front, and in advance | 

Hakon’s men, and made a stout attack. He and King | 
Gamie exchanged blows with each other, and King | 

le got a grievous wound ; but Egil fell, and many | 
People with him. Then came Hakon the king with the 


; 
; 


troops which had followed him, and a new battle began. | 

King Hakon pushed on, eutting down men on both sides | just the same the last time we fought 

ose, and killing the one upon the top of the other. 
— 


Guttorm Sindre 


heavy penalties on those who raised such alarms falsely; 
yet they thought it unsuitable that the king should re- 


main in ignorance of what they saw. Then one of them 


went into the room and asked Eyvind Finsson to come 
out as fast as possible, for it was very needful. Eyvind 


| immediately came out, and went to where he could see 


the ships, and saw directly that a great army was on 


| the way ; and he returned in all haste into the room, 


and placing himself before the king, said, “ Short is the 
hour for acting, and long the hour for feasting.” The 
king cast his eyes upon him, and said, “ What now is in 
the way ?” Eyvind said— 

“Up, king ! the avengers are at hand ! 

Eric's bold sons approach the land ! 

The judgment of the sword they crave 

Against their foe. Thy wrath | brave ; 

Tho’ well I know ‘tis no light thing 

To bring war-tidings to the king, 

And tell him ‘tis no time to rest, 

Up! gird your armour to your breast; 

Thy honour’s dearer than my life ; 

Therefore, | say, up to the strife |” 


Then said the king, “Thou art too brave a 
Eyvind, to bring us any false alarm of war.” The o 
all said it was a@ true report. The king 
tables to be removed, and then he went out 
the ships ; and when it could be clearly seen 
were ships of war, the king asked bis men 
tion they should take-—whether to give 
men they had, or go on board ship and sail 


* 
gaFEe : 
Ht 


wards along the land. “ For it is easy to see,” said be, 
“that we must now fight a much ter force 
than we ever had against us ; we thou 
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“ Thou who in'the e-plain oh | 

Hast'often poured the sharp speer-rain! 

Il! it beseems our warriors brave | 

To fly upon the’ oeean wave : 

To fly upon thé bine wave north, 

When Harald from the south comes forth, 

With many a ship riding in pride 

Upon the foaming ocean-tide ; | 

With many a ship and southern viking.— | 

Let us take shield in hand, brave king !” 
The king replied, “ Thy counsel, Eyvind, is manly, and | 
after my own heart ; but I will hear the opinion of | 
others upon this matter.” Now as the king’s men | 
thought they discerned what way the king was inclined | 
to take, they answered that they would rather fall | 
bravely and like men, than fly before the Danes; add- 
ing, that they had often gained the victory against 
greater odds of numbers. The king thanked them for 
their resolution, and bade them arm themselves ; and | 
all the men did so. The king put on his armour, and | 
girded on his sword Quernbiter, and put a gilt helmet 
upon his head, and took a spear in his hand, and a shield | 
by his side. He then drew up his court-men and the | 
bonders in one body, and set up his banner. 

After Gamle’s death, King Harald, Eric’s son, was 
the chief of the brothers, and he had a great army with 
him from Denmark. In their army were also their 
mother’s brothers,—Eyvind Skreya, and Alf Askmand, | 
both strong and able men, and great man-slayers. The 
sons of Eric brought up with their ships off the island, | 
and ft is said that their force was not less than six to | 
one,—so much stronger in men were Eric’s sons. 
When King Hakon had drawn up his men, it is told 

of him that he threw off his armour before the battle be- | 
gan. So sing’s Eyvind Skaldaspiller :— 

“ They found Biorne’s brother bold 

Under his banner as of old, 

Ready for battle. Foes advance,— 

The front rank raise the shining lance ; 

And now begins the bloody fray ! 

Now ! now begins Hildur’s wild play ! 

Our noble king, whose name strikes fear 

Into each Danish heart,—whose spear 

Has single-handed spilt the blood 

Of many a Danish noble,-—stood 

Beneath his helmet's eagle wing 

Amidst his guards ; but the brave king 

Scorned to wear armour, while his meu 

Bared naked breasts against the rain 

Of spear and arrow. Off he flung 

His coat of mail, his breast-plate rung 

Against the stones ; and, blithe and gay, 

He rushed into the thickest fray. 

With golden helm, and naked breast, 

Brave Hakon played at slaughter’s feast.” 


King Hakon selected willingly such men for his guard 
or court-men as were distinguished for their strength | 
and bravery, as his father King Harald also used to do; 
and among these was Thoralf Skolinson the Strong, who 
went on one side of the king. He had helmet and shield, 
spear and sword ; and his sword was called by the name 
of Footbreadth. It was said that Thoralf and King 
Hakon were equal in strength. Thord Siarekson speaks 
of it in the poem he composed concerning Thoralf :— 


“* The king's men went with merry words 

To the sharp clash of shields and sword:, 

When these wild rovers of the sea 

At Fitiar fought. Stout Thoralf he 

Next to the Northmen's hero came, 

ing wide round the battle tlame, 
For in the storm of shields not one 
Ventured like him with brave Hakon.” 
When both lines met there was a hard combat, and | 
much bloodshed. The combatants threw their spears, 
and then drew their swords. Then King Hakon, and) 
Thoralf with him, went in advance of the banner, cutting | 
down on both sides of them. So says Eyvind Skalda- 
bP 

“ The body-coats of linked steel, 

The woven iron coats of mail, 

Like water fly before the swing 

Uf Hakon's sword —the champion-king. 


——— — 


About each Gotland war-man"s hedd aus 
Helm splits, like ice beneath the tread, 
Cloven by the axe or sharp sword-blade, 7 
The brave king, foremost in the fight, 

es crimson mene : ie white 

his bright shield with foemen’s no 
Amidst te battle wild uproar, _ 
Wild pealing round from shore to shore,” 

King Hakon was very conspicuous among other 
and also when the sun shone his helmet glaneed, g 
thereby many weapons were directed at him, 
Eyvind Finuson took a hat and put it over the ki A 
helmet. Now, Eyvind Skreya called out, “ Does 
king of the Norsemen hide himself, or has he fied} 
Where is now the golden helmet!” Then Eyvind, and 
his brother Alf with him, pushed on like foois or mad. 
men. The king said, “Come on as ye are coming, and 
ye will find the king of the Norsemen.” So says Eyying 
Skaldaspiller :— 

“ The raiser of the storm of shields, 
The conqueror in battle fields,— 
Hakon the brave, the warrior’s friend, 
Who scatters gold with liberal hand, 
Heard Skreya’s taunt, and saw him rush 
Amidst the sharp spears’ thickest push, 
And loudly shouted in reply — 
‘ If thou wilt for the victory try, mos 
The Norseman’s king thou soon shalt find! vont 
Hold onwards, friend! Hast thou a mind?*” ©: 


It was also but a short space of time before Eytind 
did come up, swinging his sword, and made a eut at the 
king; but Thoralf thrust his shield so hard saguisst 
Eyvind, that he tottered with the shock. Now the ri 
takes his sword Quernbiter with both hands, 


_hewed Eyvind through helm and head, and clove him 
_down to the shoulders. Thoralf also slew Alf Askmand. 


So says Eyvind Skaldaspiller :— 

“ With both his hands the gallant king 
Swung round his sword, and to the chin 
Clove Eyvind down: his faithless mail 
Against it could no more avail 
Than the thin plank against the shock 
When the ship’s side beats on the rock. 
By his bright sword with golden haft 
Through helm, and head, and hair, was cleit 
The Danish champion; and amain, 
With terror smitten, fled his men.” 


After this fall of the two brothers, King Hakon pressed 
on so hard that all men gave way before his assault. 


| Now fear came over the army of Eric’s sons, and the 
_men began to fly; and King Hakon, who was at the 
head of his men, pressed on the flying, and hewed down 
_ oft and hard. Then flew an arrow, one of the kind called 
flein, into Hakon’s arm, into the muscles below the 
shoulder; and it is said by many people that Gunhild’s 


shoe-boy, whose name was Kisping, ran out and for 
wards amidst the confusion of arms, and called out 
“Make room for the king-killer.” Others again *y, 
that nobody could tell who shot the king, which is indeed 
the most likely; for spears, arrows, and all kinds of 
missiles flew as thick asa snow-drift. Many of the peo 
ple of Eric’s sons were killed, both on the field of 
and on the way to the ships, and also on the strand, 
many threw themselves into the water. Many 
among whom were Eric’s sons, got on board their ship+, 
and rowed away as fast as they could, and Hakon’s mea 
after them. So says Thord Siarekson :— 
“ The wolf, the murderer, and the thief, 
Fled from before the people's chief: 
Few breakers of the peace grew old 
Under the Northmen’s king so bold. 
When gallant Hakon lost his life, 
Black was the day, and dire the strife. 
It was bad work for Gunhild’s sons, 
Leading their pack of hungry Danes 
From out the south, to have to fly, 
And many a bonder leave to die. 
Leaning his heavy wounded head 
On the oar-bench for feather-bed. 
Thoralf was nearest to the side 
Of gallant Hakon in the tide 
Of e; his the sword that best 
Carved out the raven's bloody feast : 
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: e heaps of foemen slain. 
—_ | tee on the piain.” 

When King Hakon came out to his ship he had his 
wound bound up ; but the blood ran from it 50 mach and 

constantly, that it could not be stopped ; and when 
3 day was drawing to an end, his strength began to 
leave him. Then he told his men that he wanted to go 
northwards to his house at Alrekstad; but, when he 
ame north, as far as Hakon’s Hill, they put in towards 
fie land, for by this time the king was almost lifeless. 
Then he called his friends around him, and told them 
what he wished to be done with regard to his kingdom. 
He had only one child, a daughter, called Thora, and 
tad no son. Now, he told them to send a message to 
Price sons, that they should be kings over the country ; 
baf asked them to hold his friends in respect and honour. 
é and if fate,” added he, “ should prolong my life, I will, 
st any rate, leave the country, and go to a Christian 
isnd, and do penance for what I have done against God ; 
bat, should I die in heathen land, give me any burial 
vou think fit.” Shortly afterwards Hakon expired, at 
the little hill on the shore-side at which he was born. So 

st was the sorrow over Hakon’s death, that he was 


lamented both by friends and enemies ; and they said, that | 


never again would Norway see suchaking. His friends 
removed his body to Seaheim, in North Hordaland, and 
made a great mound, in which they laid the king in full 
armour, and in his best clothes, but with no other goods. 
They spoke over his grave, as heathen people are used 
todo, and wished him in Valhalla. Eyvind Skaldaspiller 

@ poem on the death of King Hakon, and on 


how well he was received in Valhalla. The poem is | 


called “ Hakonarmal ”:— 


“In Odin’s hall an empty place 

Stands for a king of ‘aie race ; 

‘ Go, my valkyriars,’ Odin said, 

‘Go forth, my angels of the dead, 
Gondu! and Skogul, to the plain 
Drenched with the battle’s bloody rain, 
And to the dying Hakon tell, 

Here in Valhalla he shall dwell.’ 


“ At Stord, so late a lonely shore, 
Was heard the battle’s wild uproar ; 
The lightning of the flashing sword 
Burned fiercely at the shore of Stord. 
From levelled halberd and spear-head 
Life-blood was dropping fast and red ; 
And the keen arrows’ biting sleet 
Upon the shore at Stord fast beat. 


_ & - * 
“ With batter’d shield, and blood-smear’d sword, 
Sits one beside the shore at Stord, 
With armour crushed and gashed sits he, 
A grim and ghastly sight to see ; 
And round about in sorrow stand 
The warriors of his gallant band; 
Because the king of Déglin’s race 
Tn Odin's hall must fill a place. 


“ Then up spake Gondul, standing near, 
Resting upon his long ash-spear,— 

‘ Hakon! the gods’ cause prospers well, 
And thou in Odin’s halls shalt dwell!’ 
The king beside the shore of Stord 

The speech of the valkyriar heard, 

Who sat there on his coal-black steed, 
With shield on arm and helm on head. 


“ Thoughtful, said Hakon, ‘ Tell me why, 
Ruler of battles, victory 
Is so dealt out on Stord's red plain? 
Have we not well deserved to gain?’ 
* And is it not as well dealt out?” 
Said Gondul. * Hear'st thou not the shout? 
The field is cleared —the foemen run — 
e day is ours—the battle won!’ 


“ Then Skigul said,‘ My eoal-black steed 
Home to the gods I now must speed, 
o their green home, to tell the tiding 
That Hakon’s self is thither riding. 
To Hermod and to Braga then 
Said Odin, *‘ Here, the first of men, 
Brave Hakon comes, the Norseman’: king,— 
(Go forth, my welcome to him bring.’ 
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“ Fresh from the hattle-field came in, 
Dripping with blood, the Notsemen's king, 

‘ Methinks,’ said he, ‘ great Odin's will 

Is harsh, and bodes me further ill: 

Thy son, from off the field to-day 7 
From victory to suatch away! ° fy 

But Odin said, ‘ Be thine the joy 

Valhalla gives, my own brave bey !'” 


This is a long extract ; but, besides being the 
description of a memorable battle, it gives us one 
| of the finest of the pieces of Scaldie poetry that is 

to be found embedded in Snorro’s Chronicles. The 
| death of Hakon, and the accession of Eric’s sons 
to the sovereignty of Norway, of whom Harald 
Greyskin, the eldest then living, was set over the 
rest, was marked by a contest between their scalds, 
each of whom extolled the feats and virtues of his 
own patron king. Harald’s scald, a very brave 
man, named Glum Gierason, we are told, made 
this song of triumph upon King Hakon’s death:— 
“‘Gamle is avenged by Harald! 
Great is thy deed, thou champion bold ! 
The rumour of it came to me 
In distant lands beyond the sea, 
How Harald gave King Hakon's blood 
To Odin's ravens for their food.” 

This song was much favoured. When Eyvind Finn- 
son heard of it he composed the song which was giren 
before, viz. :— 

“ Our dauntless king with Gamle's gore 
Sprinkled his bright sword o'er and o*er,” Kc. 

This song also was much favoured, and was spread 
widely abroad ; and when King Harald came to hear 
| of it, he laid a charge against Eyvind affecting his life ; 
| but friends made up the quarrel, on the condition that 
| Eyvind should in future be Harald’s scald, as he had 
| formerly been King Hakon’s. 


| The scalds, like minstrels of all kinds and de- 
| grees, love “a free-heart and an open hand,” The 
_sons of the Mother of Kings were said to be par- 
| simonious, and to hide their money in the ground ; 
| and Hakon’s scald, though now attached to Harald, 
| made a song upon this theme ;— 


“ Main-mast of battle! Harald bold ! 

| In Hakon’s days the scald wore gold 
Upon his falcon’s seat ;* he wore 

Rolf Krake's seed, + the yellow ore, 

Sown by him as he fled away, 

The avenger Adils’ speed to stay. 

The gold crop grows upon the plain ; 

But Frode’s girls so gay} in vain 

Grind out the ame meal, while those 

Who rule o’er Norway's realm like fues, 

In mother earth's old bosom hide 

The wealth which Hakon far and wide 

Scattered with generous hand: the sun 

Shone in the days of that great one, 

On the gold band of Fulla's brow, § 

On gold-ringed hands that bend the bew, 

On the ‘s hand; but of the ray 

Of bright gold, glancing like the spray 

Of sun-lit waves, no scald now sings— 


Buried are golden chains and rings.” 


i 





message to Eyvind to come to him, and when Eyvind 
came, made a charge against him of being unfaithful. 
“And it ill becomes thee,” said the king, “to be my 
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enemy, a6 thou hast entered into my service.” Eyvind 
then made these verses :-— 


* One lord I had before thee, Harald! 
One dcap-doves ites Now am I old, 
And do not wish to change again.— 

To that loved lord, through strife and pain, 
Faithful I stood ; still true to Hakon,— 
To my good king, and him alone. 

But now I'm old and useless grown, 

My hands are empty, wealth is flown ; 

I am but fit for a short space 

In thy court-hall to fill a place,” 


But King Harald forced Eyvind to submit himself to his 
clemency. Eyvind had a great gold ring, which was 
called Molde, that had been dug up out of the earth long 
since, This ring the king said he mast have as the 
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|mulet for the offence ; and there was no help for i, 
Then Eyvind sang :— 

“T go across the ocean-foam, 

Swift skating to my Iceland home 

Upon ee oo 

By gales urse’s witch-wife given, 

For from the falcon-beari bead 

Harald has plucked the g° d snake-band 

My father wore—by lawless might 

Has taken what is mine by right,” 
_ Eyvind went home ; but it is not told that he ever cams 
| near the king again, 

There is, to our feeling, something deeply pthe. 

tic in the lines— 


One lord I had before thee, Harald! 


* Ocean's skates,—an expression for ships, 








(To be continued.) 





EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND. 


Tur diseases to which a church polity is liable 
resemble those maladies of the human frame, 
which, beginning with some almost imperceptible 
point of disorganization, scarce create alarm in the 
patient, or its friends, until, suddenly expanding 
itself, it poisons all the blood, and has the victim 
on the verge of the grave almost as soon as he has 
noticed its insidious presence. Robust health and 


full rich blood are no impediments to the march of | 


the poison, but rather give it better materials to 
work upon. We come not forward prophetically 
to assert that the Church of England is that full, 
prosperous, apparently healthy body which has 
within it the elements of disease ; but there is that 
going on in a branch of the Episcopal body in 


Britain, at this moment, which is worth inquiring | 


after, and as to which he would be a bold man 
who should pronounce where and when the pro- 
gress of the split it creates will be stopped. More 
wonderful things have happened in the history of 
churches than that a wedge let in to the humble 
EpiscopalChurch—we beg reverend gentlemen's par- 
don, the “ Reformed Catholic Church”—of Scotland, 
should, in the end, be the instrument of splitting 


the mighty Church of England: and we think, if | 
our readers will follow us through a running | 


sketch of the history and present state of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, they may come to the opinion, 
that such an anticipation is far from being an ex- 
travagant one. 

We take up the subject at the epoch when the 
Episcopal became a dissenting and voluntary 
church, viz., the Revolution of 1688. When that 
event took place, “the persecuted remnant” felt that 
the day had come when their enemies were to be 
delivered into their hands,—and terrible hands they 
would have been for any persons of a different 
opinion from their own to be delivered into. But 
William IIT. was not a man to be easily turned to 
such purposes ; and when a deputation of zealous 

tiests waited upon him to tell him that they 
hoped he would exterminate Prelacy and Heresy, 
he intimated to them, that extermination was not 
a word in his political vocabulary. The Dutch 
king had a curious mixture of political elements 
to deal with. There were the High English 


Churchmen, who would rather go to the Tower 

than promulgate James’ declaration of indu 

yet would have no other king but him ; the dissen- 
‘ters, who had been the real moving engine in the 
Revolution, yet to whom, at the risk of getting 
even the LowChurch party of England against him, 

he dared give no higher boon than that of mere 
existence. In Ireland, a couple of millions or 
of Roman Catholics thought it not quite reason- 
able that they should be saddled and bitted bya 
hundred thousand English Churehmen ; but the 
_ latter said, Is not Popery a false religion, and shall 
'we not put it down? a vaunt hardly uttered, 

when Presbyterianisin appears at its back, and 
says, Nay, nay, you are nearly as far wrong as the 
Papists: we are the truth, our king is a Calvinist, 
and he will assist us to extirpate error. In Soot- 
land, however, there was not that overwhelming 
preponderance in favour of Presbyterianism which 
is generally supposed to have existed. Probably 
there was a majority, certainly not a very large 
one, in favour of that form; and it certainly bad 
_on its side the portion of the population most zeal- 
| ously religious, while the other had the preponder- 
ance in rank and wealth. It was entirely in the 
south and west that the Covenanters had their ad- 
herents; and north of the Tay, if there were no 
many very zealous supporters of the Epi 
polity, there were few who objected to it. It bas, 
indeed, been pretty clearly shown, that the Prince of 
Orange attempted a negotiation with the Scottish 
bishops, and only threw up their cause on finding 
that they would not serve him: for they were bot 
estly true to their principles, such as these were. 
establishment of Presbyterianism seemed to be 
only resource ; and to understand how this was @ 
quietly accomplished in those parts of the country 
where Episcopalian opinions prevailed, it must be 
had in mind, that the change was not an 
great one in the mere connexion between the 
minister and his flock. Under the Ep 
system as established during the reign of 

IT., there was no liturgy ; and the only 
difference which the Revolution made, was to alter 
the government to which the oath of allegiane 
was to be taken. The Covenanters refused to tak* 
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path’ of allegiance and the other oaths so | would have interfered had mach violence been used. 
OF hem by the Stuarts, and | In the lately- 

reely tendered to them y e Stuarts, and | In the lately-renowned presbytery of Auchterarder, 
vere expelled ; the supporters of James refused to | it appears that for some time after the Revolution 
take the oaths to the new government, and the | there was but one Presbyterian minister. In some 
tests which bound them to the Presbyterian polity, | parishes north of the Grampians, Episeopal minis- 
and were expelled in like manner. At the com- | ters kept possession of their benefices until the 
mencement of the new order of things, the Hill-men | of George I., and the last vestige of these residuaries 
of the west gathered themselves together, and say- | had not disappeared till that of his successor.* 

ing, “The doom of all malignants is clearly set| Upon the whole, however, when we reflect on its 
down in the Word of God,” proceeded to execute conduct when in power, Episcopacy at its fall was 
vengeance against those from whom they had | well used, It is no despicable compliment to a 
suffered so much; but an arm, stronger in its quiet | religious body, in such circumstances as the Pres- 
might than that with which they had heretofore | byterians were then placed in, that they shed no 
grappled, put them down, and the country was blood after the Revolution on religious grounds. 
reduced to peace. It has to be observed, that the | It istrue that they could not have carried out their 
Presbyterian party consisted of two portions, the | first threat of extermination to any great extent 
Cameronians, Hill-men, Remonstrants, or by what- | under the eye of William, and their hands would 
ever name the more violent members were known, | have been still more tightly held at the accession 
and the Moderates. The former were the instru- | of Anne. But if the spirit that had burned at 
mental agents in procuring the establishment of Drumclog and Magus Moor had not died away 
Presbyterianism. They did the hard work ; they | under the influence of mildness and prosperity, 
were tried in the furnace of persecution ; they pre- there would have been at least a beginning of the 
sented the iron frames, unscrupulous natures, and good work. That Episcopacy should be tolerated, 
hot passions which made Presbyterianism formid- as a mode of worship, would have been a stretch 
able. But it was to be with them “ sic vos non | of liberality not to be expected. Every minister 
wis.” Whenthingswere coming intoa settledcon- | of the ex-Scottish Church was prohibited, by act 
dition, their moderate brethren, addressing the king, | of parliament, “from baptizing any children, or 
humbly besought his majesty, “that those who pro- | solemnizing marriage betwixt any parties, in all 
mote any disloyal principles and practices, as we dis- | time coming, under pain of imprisonment, ay and 
own them, may be looked upon as none of ours, what- | until he find caution to go out of the kingdom, and 
soever name they may assume to themselves.” The | never to return thereto ;” and wherever Presbyte- 
oaths, in fact, were fully more efficacious in keeping | rianism was predominant, any attempt at the cele- 
out these hot-blooded children of independence,than | bration of Episcopal worship was carefully suppress- 
in expelling the adherents of the ex-king: and soit ed. On the accession of Queen Anne, however, 
came to pass that those who had given testimony the Episcopalians ventured to lift their heads, for 
on the mountain, &c., were cut out by the comfort- | they not only had a friend at court, but the court 
able men who profited by their exertions, and were was their friend. If that Queen had any feeling 
driven in their madness to plot with their old foes within her which extended beyond the circle of 
the Jacobites.—Even according to the boldest | her waiting-maids, it was a bitter, bigoted hatred 
stretch of that new principle, which allows people | of every religion which differed from the Church 
totake credit for the sufferings and exertions of cer- | of England. The Church of England she would 
tain persons who were of thesame way of thinking as have, and neither more nor less; Popery on the 
themselves, some century or two ago, it does not one hand, and Presbyterianism on the other, were 
appear, that those who either now are, or lately , equally detestable to her. It was not inexpedient, 
Were, members of the Church of Scotland, have any | too, for some of the ejected clergymen to choose to 
clear right to convert the sufferings of the wild | consider her, by something like a fiction of law, as 
Covenanters into political capital. But these out- | the viceroy for her exiled brother, and in this light 
and-outers were not shaken off until there remain- | some of the legitimatists were content to pray for 
td no hard work for them to do. The universities | her. Thus it was that in the beginving of the 
were cleared of malignants; and Gregory, their | eighteenth century, in Edinburgh and a few other 
ouly ornament, found a more congenial field of ex- | places, small meeting-houses raised their heads; 
‘rtion in Oxford. Measures were taken for getting | much to the horror and fear of honest Robert 
the parishes “ purged ” of Prelating incumbents— | Wodrow and his friends, who saw in them so many 
Presbyterianism is excelled only by the Sam Slicks | horns of the beast. In what manner they had 
ma vocabulary of good hard words for offensive | kept alive the exercise of their devotions in the 
tse. The operation lingered in the northern and _ south of Scotland, during the interval of suppres 
‘astern parts of the country, partly because the | sion and seclusion it might bedifficult tediscover ;-- 
‘istocracy protected the incumbents, partly be- | when they reappeared they brought with them the 
fanse there were in some places no congregations | general adoption of the English Liturgy. Theuse 
for Presh yte+; it ; 

yterian ministers, partly because a suffi- | of a liturgy was, as already said, a departure from 
Sent number of such clergymen could not be ob- | the older system of Episcopacy in Seotland, and it 
tained, and partly because the new government | was one which arose naturally out of the circum, 


* See Histery of the Scottish , lens Chureh from the Revelution to the presen t time, by Jobs Parker Lawson, M.A. 
3 . I appears from a MS, ee the Presbytery of Perth, there quoted, that in the Parish of ‘ 


Some Years after the Revolution, “ ministers, sent from time to time by the wore anes Were ailuwed to preach 
the bisk door, and sometimes were not allowed by the people to come bear Bride wall 

















stances of the times; arose out of the great law of | 
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had been in the meantime officiating in Irela 





nature, that a persecuted sect will always strive to settled in Edinburgh about the year 1709, and ; 
make their practices diverge farther and farther publicly administered the English liturgy to . ‘. 
from those of their persecutors. The influence congregation, which is said to have chiefly consi rf 
of persecution on the Presbyterians had been, in of natives of England, who had settled in Seo 4 
the first place, to drive them from the useofany after the Union. He was cited before the Presby. th 
fixed service, such as that which they had adopted tery, “to give an account of himself,” wherey ti 
in the days of Knox. Every form and symbol, he produced his letters of orders and testimonial m 
natural or artificial, by which Catholicism or countersigned by the Irish primate and two of his al 
Episcopacy expressed devotion, became to them suffragans, This produced much such an effect ws 
hateful. As Luther supported polygamy because as if a man charged with vagrancy before a bench an 
Catholic priests were not even allowed one wife, of justices, were to produce evidence that he fol- oe 
they sought for what was right, in whatever pre- lowed the occupation of a poacher. The Presby. na 
sented the strongest contrast to the practice of tery “prohibited and discharged” him “ to exercise th 
their enemies ; and to this day a sort of stand-up any part of the ofhce of the holy ministry within to 
independence is the characteristic of Presbyterian their bounds, and recommended him to the magis- chi 
worship, because kneeling and bowing are to be | trates of Edinburgh and other judges competent, lis 
found in the Episcopalian. Dear and doubly | to render this sentence effectual.” The magistrates cre 
reverential must have been every scrap of form | fulfilled the recommendation, and committed him al 
and solemnity to the sincere followers of the fallen to prison until he should find security to desist 
system, when they beheld the things they revered | from performing clerical functions—a condition the 
so relentlessly desecrated ; and their love of othces | which, of course, he would no more accede to An 
and ceremonies must have been driven deeper into | than Dr. Chalmers would at the present moment. the 
theirheartsby every rude blow levelledagainst them. The Commission of the General Assembly then wel 
And it appears that habits, at which even Presbyte- took up the matter, and ‘* moved,” as they said, wor 
rians would now be shocked, characterized the Scot- “with zeal for the glory of God, the purity and vol 
tish church-goers at the beginning of last century. | uniformity of his worship, and for securing the plot 
Every reader will remember the captain of Knock- | peace and quiet both of church and state "—the gov 
: dunder, in the Heart of Midlothian, smoking “with last was surely a superfluous assurance—directed wilt 
infinite composure during the whole time of the | presbyteries to be careful to prosecute the authors und 
sermon.” ‘This proceeding, though it shocked of such innovations before the civil magistrate. 4 8) 
douce Davie Deans, seems not to have been uncom- | The Episcopal clergy thus found that the law on mal 
mon. In the “Collections for a history of the the one hand attacked them with penalties and ler, 
Shires of Aberdeen and Banff,’ a zealous non- | imprisonment, and on the other left them exposed star 
juring clergyman thus makes his moan in reference | to the violence of all who chose to break the win- “ki 
to the church of Fintray. “ This church being | dows of their chapels or insult their worship ; sets ‘el 
inconveniently situated, is now become ruinous, a || which were often committed, and were far from be- b 
1 new one having been built by Sir William Forbes | ing considered punishable offences. In this state of lives 
| of Craigievar, a.p, 1703, but which I cannot say matters, itoccurredtothe gentlemen of thetwohouses eVad 
4 is consecrated. ‘This new church has an isle for | of parliament, that the religion of which five-sixths val 
4) ) this family, wherein there is also a room for their | of them were members in England, might not in- p Crist 
‘f use ; and, again, within it, a hearth and cupboard ) consistently be tolerated in Scotland ; and an act was aby 
‘i &e., so that people may eat and drink, and even passed in 1712 to “ prevent the disturbing of those ; Sava 
df sinoak in it if they will; a profaneness unheard of the Episcopal communion in that part of Great wo 
: of throughout all antiquity, and worthy of the age | Britain called Scotland, in the exercise of their wt 
wherein we live; for, since the Revolution, the like | religious worship, and in the use of the liturgy of yt 
liberty has been taken as to several churches in , the Church of England.” The privilege of follow- cove 
the south.” * ing their own form of worship was, by that act wha 
It was not to be expected that the Established only conceded to those clergymen who took the ire 
Church would tamely submit to this reappearance | oaths, and prayed for the Queen by name; but it an 
of its enemy, in a new and aggravated form, Mr. | in all instances rendered the forcible invasion of tery 
(;reenshields, a clergyman who, having been or- | Episcopal places of worship during the performance —_ 
dained by one of the deprived Scottish bishops, | of service a punishable offence, (10 Anne, ¢ 7.) — 
—_—" ui 
* The work from which this is extracted, was presented to the members of the Spalding Club by the Earl of Aberdeet. “arn 
It is the nearest approach which has yet been made in Scotland to the elaborate and accurate county histories with whieh the inte] 
real of English antiquaries has illustrated the local annals of the south ; and it is equally creditable to the munificence of tapi 
: noble donor, and to the learned accuracy of its editor, Mr. Joseph Robert son, This reference to the proceedings of 8 4 4th 
: club, brings to our recollection a movement on the part of the friends of Episcopacy in Scotland, which, whatever we my p 
have to say with regard to the party in other respects, is entitled to our unreserved commendation—the establishment o# ® us 
society for printing and distributing among its members, works illustrative of the history of Episcopacy in Scotland. 7 acts, 
field is a rich one; and if it is likelv that the zeal of the members of the club may direct them to works which resent thet , 
party in a favourable light, yet we must remember that it is to party enthusiasm that historv owes her most valuable sow *t 
of knowledge—stores without which the annals of such a country as this would be almost a blank. We sincerely hope We 
this body will receive sufficient encouragement to be enabled to proceed with energy. We believe that when it was first pre" Geng 
a & suggestion was made that it should be called after the venerable Bishop Jolly. But this prelate, who lived = * ‘ ior 
vat, and fed on the fruits of the earth raised by his own labour, possessed a name which was hardly characteristic | om - 
Me tarde luxury was his library ; and it wae judicie usly considered that the designation “ The Joll Club ' — 
; rpretation. The name of Archbishop Spottiswood was the one finally adopted ; and the institution u aths 


* the Spottiswood Society. 
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Ig was not to be expected that the poor, afflicted, | register their orders; denouncing agninst them ‘the 
sed Kirk of Scotland, as it has been always punishment of six months’ imprisonment in case of 
in courtesy called, could suffer this injurious in- default. For the second offence, the derevman 


fiction without a gentle murmur. The General was liable to be transported as a felon for seven 
Assembly passed a memorial in which they hear of years; and there were corresponding penaltiew lc. 
the bill * with astonishing surprise and deep afflic-  velled against the members of the congregations, 
tion; they find that it “gives a large license al- (19Geo. II.c. 38.) It appears that there had heen 
most to all errors and blasphemies, and throws up some mistake in the framing of this act. Under 
sll good discipline, to the dishonour of God, the its terms some of the Seottish Episcopal elerey 
gandal and ruin of the true Christian religion, registered their letters, and thought they would be 
and the confusion of this church and nation ;” and allowed to preach in peace ; but it was not the in- 


“with the greatest earnestness” they “ beseech, 
nav,obtest her majesty, by the same mercy of God 
‘hat restored this church and raised her majesty 
‘9 the throne, to interpose for the relief of this 
church and the maintenance of the present estab- 
lisament, against such a manifest and ruining en- 
crachment.” Yet, notwithstanding this clam- 
aut appeal, the bill passed. 

There were not many of these clergy who took 


the oaths ; but they were let alone during Queen | 


Anne’s life. On the accession of the Hanover line 
they did not meet so much indulgence; for they 


were Jacobites almost to a man, as they naturally | 


would be, after the usage they received at the Re- 
volution settlement, and they were continually 


plotting to the extent of their means against the | 


government. There must, indeed, have been several 
wily and sagacious spirits among them: for even 
under the sharp eyes of Walpole they carried on 
4 systematic intercourse with the court of St. Ger- 
mains; and even had, with relation to the Preten- 
ler,an erastian and a free party in their little 


“‘arving community,—the former admitting their | 


“king “ as the head, the latter acknowledging no 
temporal headship. 
_ From year to year, the poor Episcopal Church 
ved on, sometimes breaking the law, sometimes 
evading it, and sometimes feeling its heavy stripes, 
util the Rebellion of 1745 brought matters to a 
sis. Many of the clergy entered heart and soul 
into the Pretender’s service ; and as it was the 
“aVagve practice of the age not only to punish those 
ho had done wrong, but to overwhelm, in the 


“morn ruin, all who might be united with them | 


¥ tes of blood or community of opinion, the 
~Yernment of the day made up its mind to do 


Mat the Dutch prince was fifty-seven vears | 


‘arlier incapable of doing—to extirpate the Scot- 
me: Episcopal Church. The military, under the 
Vue of wnberland, acted over the deeds of Cla- 
‘“thouse and his dragoons to the letter. Asin the 
“ve of the Covenant, pastors met their flocks in 
is, in old ruins, in wild sequestered glens, or in 
en moors. The Episcopal Church has not so 
— of the persecuted-remnant st yle of poetry in 
ty the Presbyterian, or it might have made much 
; ‘vents. [sy a coincidence which supersti- 
by apes call a judgment, one of the old 
the then we 7 the age of Charles II. in favour of 
Corenanters “tablished Church, and against the 
ergy. In "oh ~ employed against these Episcopal 
a te Session of Parliament immediately 
ing the Rebellion, another act was passed, re - 


ite by; es 
1, Episcopal ministers not only to take the 


‘Oo. CXXY¥, 


; 
tention of the government that this body should 
be allowed to continue alive; and an act was} assed, 
in 1748, depriving all clergymen of the privilege of 
registering, who did not hold orders in the Chureh 
of England and Ireland, (21 Geo. IT. ¢. 34.) Of 
course this imitation of the anti-Presbyterian laws 
of the seventeenth, and the anti-Catholic laws of 
the eighteenth century, only made the Episcopali- 
ans more bitterly consistent both in their religious 
and their political principles. It is part of a clergy- 
| man’s profession to bear persecution, as of a soldier's 
'to risk himself in battle. The Episcopal elergy 

bore their lot with as mucli firmness, if not quite 
| with as much fierce defiance, as their Presbyterian 
| predecessors. It was the rule of the act, that where 
more than four persons were present, the clergy- 
man was to be considered as officiating in a con- 
| gregation; and occasional resort was had to such a 
manceuvre as the letting four people only be pre- 
sent in the room where the service was performed, 
while the other members of the congregation stood 
| outside, within hearing. Notwithstanding such de- 
vices, however, many clergymen suffered punish- 
ment; and among others whose names have passed 
| calmly into oblivion, there was one who will not 
| be forgotten so long as Scottish song is immortal— 
| Skinner the jovial author of Tullochgorum, whose 
grandson we sliall presently find cutting no insig- 
nificant figure in the clerical saltations of the pre- 


sent ace. 
When the old Pretender died, maogy people found 
a very convenient excuse for transferring their 
allegiance to the Brunswick line. On that ocea- 
sion, in fact, Jacobitism, from being an adherence 
to a person, who if he got the upper hand would 
have the distribution of coronets and commissions, 
| Calne to be only an adherence to a general princi- 
_ ple; and people can find excuses for deserting prin- 
ciples, which will not suffice for deserting parties. 
The non-jurors, on the death of their James the 
Eighth, said to themselves—his son, our young 
chevalier, is now a dissipated, diseased sot, who 
will not live long, and on hisdeath, as of course 
the Hanover line would be the next in succession, 
we may prepare ourselves for being loyal subjects. 
Poor Charles Edward died in 1788, and then there 
was an end of Jacobitism : for was not George ILI. 
the next heir to Charles Edward? The ingenuity 
of this supposition lay in the practical application 
of the maxim, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 
to be wise.” They found a lineal successor to 
their mind in George ILL, and they had the good 
‘sense not to ask if there were any more lineal one. 
Are there in this country any absolute legitimatists 


é aw . j . ‘e 
— pray for the king and royal family, but to | at the present day? If there be, it must be grali- 


2 A 
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fving to them to know, that a whole host of foreign | 
princes, including the King of Sardinia, the Em- | 
peror of Austria, Louis Philippe and Don Carlos, | 
stand between the present reigning family and the 
lineal feudal representation of the Stuarts. | 
It happened, soon after they had thus come to | 
be reconciled to the reigning family, that the poor 
and obscure clergy of the Episcopal persuasion in 
Seotland were able to do one of those useful turns 
for their potent brethren of the south, which are 
ay often the means of bringing inferiors under the 
friendly notice of their betters. After the United 
States had achieved their independence, they afford- 
ed no more livings for well-connected young men 
in England : and those citizens who adhered to the 
[;piscopal communion, were obliged to look out 
for the means of keeping up an apostolical succes- 
ion at home. Their hishops-elect applied to the 
Church of England for consecration; but t] 
were grave doubts in the way of its being acceded 
to. ‘True, that those who enjoyed the monopoly 
of the spirit which has been communicated from 
the apostles downwards by the laying on of hands, 
should, on any grounds of political expediency, 
refuse to communicate the source of the bread of 
life to those who desired authority to administer it 
to the hungering millions, was too monstrous a 
thought to be entertained—at least to be given 
utterance to. But then there were many sources 
of doubt and hesitation. The Church could not 
forget that its head was the king, and that it was 
required to consecrate no bishops but such as the 
king presented to it; and here were people who 
had been kicking in the heels of this “the best of 
kings,”’ and whose whole spirit and principle were 
at war with principalities and powers, both tem- 
poral and spiritual. In this juncture, the haughty 
Church of Mngland recollected that she had a poor, 


despised, trampled relation, who nevertheless had 


the blood of the ehurch in her as red as in herself: 
who had thus all the virtue that was to be com- 
y the touch in her; and yet by reason 
of her poverty and insignificance, had no position 


In society to lose by contact with the unclean 
thing, The Chureh in Seotland eould not be 
iower t! an il Was ° far from hav- 


scruples, it was delighted with the 
Opportunity of showing itself useful to the great 
reiation, The American bishop was consecrated, 
I the English hic rarchy said it would remember 
the favour, and s me day or other would make it 
up to the Lupise )palians of Scotland. 

('n the death of the Pretender, when all the 
E-piseopal clergy in Seotland began to pray for the 
roval family, the time for remembering this pro- 
mise had come, and the penal laws against the 
Scottish L.piseopalians were repealed in 17, 
The act extended only to those who shoul sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and the oaths to 
government ; and it prohibited Seottish clergymen 
who had not been ordained by the Anglican Church, 
from holding benefices or officiating in England, 
(32 Geo. IIL. ¢. 63.) No other legislative measure 
aft ting Scottish Epis¢ ypacy was passed until 
the reign of Queen Victoria, when provision was | 


made for any ele reyman of that church obtaining | 
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nere | 


license to officiate on any one day, or any ty, 
days, in a diocese in England, on his producing 
certain testimonials from the officials of his own 
body, admitted by an English bishop. The ge 


which gave this scanty privilege, contains a m 


strictive clause prohibiting any person who has 
been ordained in Scotland from holding an Eng. 
lish benefice, though he should be re-ordained in 
England; so that the only persons who cannot, by 
any legal possibility, hold any of the comfortabj: 
English livings, are the clergy of the Scottish Epis. 
copal Church, (3 and 4 Vict. ¢. 33.) Yet the ge 
was considered a great boon, because it acknow. 
ledged the existence of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, and made it look very like an institution 
by law established. But surely the acknowledg. 
ment was very like that which the prince bestowed 
on the man whom he told to get out of his way, 
And now let us have a glance at the internal 
proceedings of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
No sooner had it obtained the notice of its great 
sister, than it began to enlarge its proportions and 
increase its influence. <A_ distinction must hk 
made, however, between its position in the north 
and that which it held in the south of Scotland. 
In the former it was the hereditary religion of the 
aristocracy; and the removal of the penal laws 
only called it from its hiding-place. In Aberdeen 
shire, and some of the neighbouring districts, it has 
been the rule, from time immemorial, that the 
gentry go to the chapel, and the democraey to the 
kirk, or the dissenting meeting-house. Ther 
Kpiscopacy has but slightly extended itself of late 
years; but in the south it has become a fashionable 
church. Crushed as it might be, it was impossible 
to divest it of its air of gentility ; and when, after 
its long suppression, it arose, shook itself, and put 
itself to rights, it appeared as genteel and comel| 
as ever. It has always managed to look upon 
itself as the Church—the Chureh which naturally 
should have been the established one, but which 
was driven from its supremacy by the usurpation 
of Presbyterianism, as Charles II. was kept from 
his throne by the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 
Accordingly, it called itself the Church, not having 
a sufhiciently microscopic eve to detect the existent 
of any other body having a claim to that name 
“History of the Church in Scotland,” is the t 
which Bishop Russell gives to his two volumes 
the history of Scottish Episcopacy ; nor has the 
Kstablished Church ever been able colloquially “ 
group the Episcopalians with other dissenter. 
People’s habits and associations have refused f 
indorse the character. Charles II.’s notions #f § 
religion for a gentleman, have been fully Jus® 
by the dimensions to which fashion and gent®™. 
have enlarged the Episcopal Chureh in Seo 
The finest ecclesiastical edifices in Edintw® 
belong to this sect. Let the traveller compare 
handsome chapels of St. John’s in Princes ™ 
and St. Paul’s in York Place, with the little, dingy. 
obscure, but interesting fane, where one % ©. 
most zealous and uble of the Scottish Episcop® 
clergy administers the services of religio® at 
foot of Carruber’s Close, and he will have 
him the respective types of Episcopacy, 
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religion as it existed under the shadow of the 
laws, nourished under the wing of the aris- 
tocratic establishment of England. . 

Now, here was laid a fine soil for the opinions of 
the new High Church party—Tractarian, Puseyite, 
orby whatever other nameit may be called—to take 
root in; and it shows symptoms of a goodly vigour. 
During the past six years there has been great 
hastle in this, as in other religious bodies in Seot- 
land; and great as is the noise which the Free 
Church is making, it would be quite possible for a 
¢ranger to pass through a certain stratum of so- 
ciety in this country, in which he might never 
now from its whisperings that any other religious 
body existed besides “‘ the Church.”’* He will hear 
about “ the Lord Bishop of the diocese,” or perhaps 
“the Dean.” He will be told—a thing he might 
have asked in vain about ten years ago—what dio- 
cese he lives in. A handsome, commodious building, 
which would do no discredit to a populous parish 
in England, receives him; and it is ** the Church,” 
no longer the chapel, as it used to be termed. In 
this church he will find marriages and baptisms 
performed—they used of old to be solemnized in 
private houses. He will find other matters, per- 
laps, savouring a little more strongly of the new— 
we beg pardon, the primitive doctrines. Thus, he 
must not speak of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, as he might have done a few years ago—it is 
“the reformed Catholic Church in Scotland ;”’ and 
its officials are neither to be termed ministers, nor 
clergymen, but “ Catholic priests,” a name start- 
ing to Protestant ears. He will find mankind always 
spoen of as divided into two orders—the clergy 
sad laity, the latter including all Presbyterian 
ministers, and all persons who profess to conduct 
worship in dissenting meeting-houses. His invi- 
tations to dinner will be dated by the saints’ days ; 
and if hgis not acquainted with Bolandus, he may 
be puzzled how to keep his appointments. He is 
introduced to very clerical High Church looking gen- 
vemen, ““ Catholic priests ” as above, wearing their 
cassocks in society, or on the streets, along with “a 
sngle breasted frock-coat, made rather loosely, and 
reaching somewhat below the knees;” which is 
what The English Churchman” newspaper sug- 
sests.as the proper costume for young Puseyism, 
Through the connivance of discreet tailors, this 
“camhorphosis was made very gradually but de- 
cdedly ; so that it would be hard to say at what 
Particular point the mere secular garb, vulgarly 
‘alled a surtout, became an ecclesiastical robe, 
Flich leaves little distinction between the appear- 
tuee of a “ Scottish Catholic priest,” and that of a 

: official of the same denomination. All these 
anges profess to be resumptions of the ways of the 
et anh, It may have been that St. Je- 
taint} : '. Augustin wore shovel hats, long sur- 
7 lack Saxony, and small-clothes—but Ra- 
_ 7" Rubens seem to have thought otherwise. 

’*ars ago the surplice was of comparatively 


same 
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preach in it, as it is primitive. Gradually, too, 
the priest began to turn his back upon the congre- 
gation when reading the creed; and now a few 
years have enabled him to turn his face full to the 
east, whereby he looks in the direction of Norway, 
a circumstance which is no doubt of very vital im- 
portance to those who see and hear him. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, cut out of a newspaper a few 
months ago, conveys in its whole tone the altered 
| appearance which Episcopacy is making in Scot- 
‘land. It is the account of the consecration of a 
chapel—we beg pardon, a church, in a small village 
in the north; and any one accustomed to the man- 
ner in which such things were mentioned by the 
| press some ten years ago, will see distinctly that 
| a change has come. 
CONSECRATION OF St. James’s Cuvreu, Caupen.—On 
Thursday the 16th instant, the new church at Cruden 
| Was consecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese, assisted 
in the sacred solemnity by a considerable number of his 
Clergy, habited in their surplices. The petition for con- 
secration was presented by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, the In- 
| cumbent, in the united names of himself, the Right Hon. 
| the Earl of Erroll, Patron, and the several members of 





| the Vestry. After the signing of the Petition, Xc., in the 


usual forms, the morning service was commenced by the 
Incumbent, the lessons being read by the Rev. A. Ran- 
ken, and the Communion Service by the Bishop and 
others ; after which an excellent and appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop, from [’salms xxvi. 8 
— Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, and 
the place where thine honour dwelleth.” The ground 
around the church was also consecrated for the purpose 
of Christian burial,—a temporary tent being erected for 
the accommodation of the Bishop. The church is built in 
the early English style, having long, narrow, lancet win- 
dows, with alternate buttresses, and a spire about ninety 
feet high, which, from its elevated position, is seen to a 
great distance, both by sea and land. The structure is 
plain and simple, but chaste and appropriate. The in- 
ternal arrangements are all carefully studied. The en- 
trance is in the west end, with a centre aisle leading up 
to the chancel, which is raised three steps above the body 
of the church, and contains the altar, a prothesis, and 
sedilia. The window is composed of three equal lan- 
cets of finely-stained glass, by Wailes of Newcastle, re- 
presenting various and appropriate symbols of the 
church, all very rich, but chastely subdued to a general 
tone of great harmony and beauty. The pulpit amd read- 
ing-stall are placed on the steps on each side of the chan- 
cel, leaving an uninterrupted view of the altar and east 
window from the middle aisle, and giving full effect to 
the beautiful low and light rail which separates the chan- 
cel. The construction of the reading-stall is particularly 
elegant, and contains a lectern and prayer-desk, and is 
much more appropriate for its specific purpose than those 
generally in use. On the whole the edifice presents a 
very church-like appearance, and does the greatest credit 
to the architect, Mr. Wm. Hay, whose taste, judgment, 
and zeal, we hope to see further exemplified in many 
succeeding structures erected to the honour of tiod's 
Holy Name, and the good of man. The ground has been 
granted by the Earl of Erroll, who, with his amiable 
Lady, has otherwise nobly and liberally contributed to 
this pious work ; which we trust will cause their names, 
with those of many others, to descend in blessed remem- 
brance to generations yet tocome. 
There are two circumstances which prevent this 
High Church feeling, which has been growing among 


the Scottish clergy from being & mere passing 
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quarrel which has occasioned not only hard words, 
put clerical blows, aiming at salaries and privileges, 


of which farther on. It is also mightily encouraged | 


by the animosity of the Free Church party, which, 


by its incessant outcries and taunts, is doing its best | 


to drive young Puseyism to desperate acts of cleri- 


cal pomp and party aggrandizement. In fact, every | 


outery which Presbyterianism makes, is but driv- 
ing Puseyism to perform some evolution more ec- 
centric than any it has hitherto tried; and, indeed, 
the youth may be compared to an adventurous boy 


who has got on a chimney-top, much to the horror | 


of his old aunt below, every scream and angry ges- 
ticulation from whom only prompts the young 
idea to run more extravagant risks of that destruc- 
tion which the old lady believes will certainly be 
the result of his gambols. 

Indeed, any person who has a respect for the 
sober virtues which characterized the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland in former days, and who would 
wish to see it retain the same quiet unobtrusive 
demeanour, must feel apprehensive as to the results 
of the present Presbyterian mania for insulting it, 
and will naturally dread that so much bullying will 
drive it into a fighting attitude, and make it (for 
it has considerable power in the sympathy of the 
educated and rich classes) turbulent and domin- 
eering, instead of peaceful and humble. As a 
specimen of the tone adopted towards Episcopacy 
by the friends of the Free Church, we present our 
readers with a passage which we noted in a news- 
paper some months ago. We are sure it will dis- 
gust all our right-thinking readers; and as the 
party who penned it has probably been ashamed, 
in his soberer moments, of such an exhibition of 
rancour, we are unwilling to draw attention to- 
wards him by mentioning the newspaper in which 
the passage appeared, 

The writer tells us, that a countryman “ far from 
bigoted,” stepped into an Episcopal chapel in Edin- 
burgh, during the time of worship, and made the 
following reflections :—“ He heard the organ, and 


saw the surplice for the first time. The tawdry | 


apostles in the great window, suggested to him the 
painted figures stuck overa show-booth. The con- 
gregational responses reminded him of the Irish 
echo. The posture makings—kneelings—chang- 
ing of pulpits and of vestments, the alternate em- 
ployment of the two clergymen, the read prayers, 
the organ so musically devout, all impressed him 
at first, as the mere components of some piece of 
dignified amusement—some grave scene in a masque 
or drama ; and he grew suddenly warm as he re- 
membered, that he was witnessing it all on a Sab- 
bath. But the feeling became deeper when he 
thought of the pageant as religious, when, by ana- 


tural association, the long and dreary persecutions j 


of the seventeenth century rose in his memory, and 
he felt that all around him smelt as of murder. 
He shut fast his eves ; and when he opened them 
again, the surplice of the officiating clergyman 
seemed as if spattered with blood.” _ ad 

It is in charity to be presumed, that the adjective 
" tawdry,” 
Was intended to apply not to the apostles them- 
selves, but to the manner in which they had been 


notwithstanding its grammatical use, | 





| represented by the artist ; but, as in many other 
_ cases, the writer's hot-headed zeal against an Oppos- 
ing sect makes him forget that part of its belie 
| which is common to all Christianity, and prompts 
him to talk irreverently of that which it is to hy 
hoped he has some veneration for, as a part of the 
Presbyteriancreed. Withthe organandthesurplice 
a person brought up in a different religious 7 
cannot be expected to sympathise. But surely 
that mind could not have much Christianity jn jg, 
which, listening to the responses, containing some 
of the most solemn passages in Scripture, set 
itself to search for an analogy with the Irish echo, 
The vision of the clergyman’s surplice spattered 
with blood, and the smell of murder, are an elegant 
attempt to “ improve” the persecution of the Cove. 
nanters in the seventeenth century. When people, 
as the nominal representatives of the contending 
| parties of a century or two ago, take credit for al! 
the sufferings and achievements attributed to those 
who so bore the same name, it would seem to be 
consistent, both with poetical analogy and with 
justice, that the party last persecuted is entitled 
to brag of persecution. ‘The Episcopalians pers. 
cuted the Presbyterians: admitted; but the latter 
have had a long revenge, and were for a consider- 
‘able time persecutors in their turn, In common 
justice they should wait until they have had an- 
_other turn of persecution, (they have tried to pro- 
cure one, but have failed,) before they can lay any 
just claim to this peculiar distinction. In con- 
templating such effervescences of zeal as the above, 
| it is, however, but justice to keep in view that sel 
/complacent affectation of superiority, on the part 
of the Episcopal party, which has called it forth. 
| There is something especially provoking in the 
theory of the apostolical succession. It conveys 
to those who believe in it, a distinct palpable here- 
| ditary title to religious superiority, which admits 
of no dubiety. It is the best put-together piece of 
clerical machinery that has ever issued from the 
| workshop of priestcraft ; and it is not wonderful 





| that it should be viewed with something like al- 
miring envy by those who have toiled after it ™ 
vain. 
The Scottish Episcopal Church is just now ® 
this peculiar position, that it can influence the 
movements of the ponderous Church of Englan¢ 
without being harnessed to it. That church hes 
a prodigious vis inertiv. Disinclined to endange" 
itself by a movement in the direction of spirtu= 
domination, it is,on the other hand, firm as 4 ™* 
in resistance toinnovation. A mighty lever woul: 
| be required to move it in the latter direction, bet 
| in the former, even the small and frail Episcop* 
‘Church of Scotland may, as we shall soon 
have influence on it. Now the Scottish Episcop® 
Church is a voluntary church, and therefore 
in all its movements. It has no dignities, n0' 
no restraining Acts of Parliament to keep it ‘ 
| doing as it thinks right. When a set of clers? 
| man are started in a particular direction, they aw 
know when to stop, till they tumble or get 08 
breath. For the probable effect of such a a 
upon the poor voluntary Episcopal Church 19 58" 
land, we should feel sorry. If it tend, a6 W® 
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‘snot unlikely, to the breaking down of the swollen, ; science to the dignity and glory of being an in- 
ampered, and insolent Church of England, we | strument in the hands of priestcraft! A favourite 
would find in that a compensation for the mischief | topic of declamation with the writers of this party, is 
it may accomplish in Scotland. | the notion, that calamitous deaths and a failure of 
But there is a question which has to be solved | male issue characterize the families who acquired 
before any one can predict with clearness that the what was called ecclesiastical property at the 
Scottish Episcopal clergy are to pursue the career | time of the Reformation, and will continue to 
they have started on: will their flocks follow them? | attend all who come into possession of these lands, 
We suspect not. Tractarianism is not one of those | until some one makes them over to the clergy of 
forms of religious thinking which will, in the pre- | “the Reformed Catholic Church.” In “The Lord’s 
sent age, become popular. The women, who are | house: a discourse, by the Rev. John Marshall,” 
the staple commodity of the religious public, shun | Episcopal clergyman at Blairgowrie, there is the 
it as if it were the pestilence. Men who have for following passage: “It was one of the heaviest 
the last twenty or thirty years been regular | crimes of Belshazzar, King of Babylon, that he 
church-goers, and have seen or heard nothing to | took the sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem 
make them suppose that the doctrines of their | and turned them to profane uses. Learn from 
church differed very materially from those of their | his fate, that what has once been set apart for the 
neighbours the Presbyteriaus, will find that, as | service of God is holy. Learn, from the fate of 
Monsieur Jourdan had been talking prose all his | those men who, three hundred years ago, robbed 
life without knowing it, they have been absorbing | the church in this land; learn, from the violent 
Popery without being conscious of the impregna- | ends they came to, and from the miseries which 
tion. There is too much both of superstition and | pursued their children and their children’s chil- 
of clerical assumption in the doctrines of this | dren, till the families of most of them were extin- 
school to make it have many followers at the guished, that under the Christian as well as the 
present day, beyond the clergy themselves. The Jewish dispensation, there is such a thing as 
use of what is called the Scottish Communion | sacricece; that tithes and offerings, however much 
service, which has hitherto been adopted by but a | they may have fallen into disuse, are still due 
very few of them, is much desiderated by the towards the support of God’s worship; and that, 
others. This service was founded on what is in retaining back from the maintenance of God's 
called the practice of the primitive church, and was | priesthood, and the services of his sanctuary, what 
arranged at some period, not very precisely ascer- | you can and ought to offer publicly for such 
tained, early in the last century. It is now lying | purposes, you are retaining not what is your own, 
before us, but we cannot venture on a criticism of | but what God has commanded you with a willing 
i. We have spoken without restraint of forms, | heart to give.” An inductive philosopher might 
ceremonies, and vestments; but the internal belief | be inclined to say, that in the days of violence to 
which attends the outward symbols of any class of | which the above remarks apply, many men who 
Christians, is, in our view of it, too sacred a sub- | built churches came to an untimely end, but that 
ject to be so discussed. We may, however, state, , there was not thence any reason for inferring that 
with reference to this service, that according to | the building of the church was the cause of the 
the account given of it by its supporters, there are | untimely deaths. But we prefer leaving counter 
‘wo points in it, as to which, if they be different | disputes to exhaust each other in the manner of 
‘rom the Romish doctrines of transubstantiation | the two Kilkenny cats, and shall hand the para- 
and the efficacy of prayers for the dead, we cannot | graph over tothe Free Church, merely observing, 
perceive where the difference lies.* that what the author means by “God's priesthood,” 
Uf the tendency of the doctrines of the Catholic | is a real, apostolical, warranted priesthood, and 
party in the Scottish Episcopal Church and their | that he would be so far from considering that the 
: porters in England to superstition and priestly | support of free churches or any such schismatic 
sarees we could produce many instances. | institutions is a fulfilment of the injunction, that 
pg oo their advocate and organ, The English | he would probably consider such a misapplication 
_irchman, saying of the medical profession, | a slight degree more reprehensible than the conduct 
Che elevation of the healing art from its present | of Belshazzar himself. 
“gradation to the dignity and glory which it The Tractarian party are not without those 
really possesses, as a gift of the spirit and a subor- | appeals to the eye and to the associations which 
“nate othce of the church, must be desired by | constituted of old the life and blood of the Catholic 
“very Christian.” The elevation of an inductive | Church, and there is no doubt that they will thus 


. 
. Among the various pamphlets which have been written on this subject, the best account of the character of the Seottish 


bent of fe. J. found in * The authority and use of the Scottish Communion office vindicated, by the Kev. P. Cheyne, Ineum- 
maowth hea a ( hapel, Aberdeen.” _Some popular preachers, anxious to keep favour in all eyes, had been endeavouring lo 
Corie: i. et ‘He characteristics of this service. Mr. Cheyne sets them before the world in all their honest asperity: for he 
A en em. He announces them as, “ Ist, The sacrifice in the eucharist. 2d, The real spiritual presence and participation 
ome i. * body and blood. “d, The commemoration of the faithful departed.” Surely the word spiritual might advantage- 
Withen, . Pensed with in the second. It only serves to create mysticism, and to make obscure and contradictory that which, 
we the Ke hea have a distinct meaning. it appears that Mr. Cheyne’s is one of those chapels where it is not expedient w 
‘pochntesny P atagr He regrets this, and says he has “ sustained a loss by being debarred the use of that venerable form. 
Che which mata han ul ¢ same doctrines are contained, though not expressed with the same fulness, in the English liturgy, is 
inte: ante ee comprehend in relation to a service from which any mention of them was excluded from prudential 
_ + Unless it be, that, in any fixed form of the kind, the person employing it may, by a sort of fiction of law, hold every- 
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gain a few votaries ; but the present age does not 
present a good field for the operation of such influ- 
ences, and we do not think their success can be 
large. Yet they are operations worth observing as 
they pass; and perhaps those of our readers who 
are not acquainted with the organs of Tractarian- 
ism, may feel interested in a specimen. An ac- 
count of the consecration of the church of St. 
James’s, Enfield Highway, brings us as distinctly 


back to the fifteenth century as the Kirk proceed- 
“The | 


ings in Scotland do to the seventeenth. 
clergy, vested in surplices and stoles, formed into 


procession, and moved towards the church, headed | 


by a boy in surplice, carrying a square silk ban- 
ner, displaying a silk cross upon a red shield.” 
We are told that the “episteller and gospeller” 
(novel clerical denominations, probably, to most of 


our readers) had their precise places within the | 


rails, and that “the remaining clergy were seated 
stallwise.” “The services throughout were per- 
formed with the most exact propriety. One point 
of order, which is very much neglected, calls for 
notice. Before beginning the gospel, the Rev. J. 
M. Neale crossed the altar to the north side, where 
a lectern was placed for the purpose.” <A ballad 
was sung by the children, which its singular 
beauty and spirit, no less than its tone of ante-Re- 
formation feeling, prompt us to extract. And 


here, lest we should be charged with inconsistency | 


in admiring that which we exhibit as an indication 
of a tone of thinking which is certainly far from 
meeting our approval, we beg to draw the distinc- 
tion between a mere literary or antiquarian admira- 
tion of a poem breathing the better parts of the 
spirit of an older and less civilized age than our own, 
and an admission that the principles it indicates 
as fit for adoption in the present age. 
Scott's Vich Ian Vhor, and Campbell’s Oneyda 
Chief, without admitting that Glengarry was a 
sagacious practical philosopher, or having any 
wish to see young England imitating “the stoic of 
of the woods—the man without a tear.” But now 
for the ballad :— 
A song for the times when the sweet church chimes 
Called rich and poor to pray, 
As they opened their eyes by the bright sunrise, 
And when evening died away. 


Phe squire came out from his rich old hall, 
(nd the peasants by two and by three, 


And the woodman let his hatchet fall, 
And the shepherd left his tree. 
Phrough the churchyard dew, by the churchyard yew, 


They went, both old and young ; 
And with one consent in prayer they bent, 
And with one consent they sung. 


They knelt on the floor till the prayers were o’er, 
To the priest they gave good heed : | 
Who would not bless the good old days 
When our church was a church indeed ! 


Christmas was merry Christmas then, 
And Easter-tide the same ; 

And they weleomed well, with merry bell, 
Each Saint-day as it came. 


, " or . . 4 

They thought with love, on the Saints above, 
And the pious days of old : 

We toil, and we slave, till we drop in the grave, 


And all { 


fur the lust of gold. 
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But little we'll care what wicked men 
May say, or may think of ill ; 

They kept their saints’-days holy then, 
We'll keep them holy still. 

We'll cherish them now in times of sirife, 
As a holy and peaceful thing ; 

They were bought by a faithful prelate’s life, 
And the blood of a martyr’d king. 

Having enlarged to such an extent on the his. 
tory and prospects of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
/we must now, in the briefest manner, give ap 
account of the schism which has occurred in it, 
| and which, as we have already intimated, we think 
not unlikely to extend to England. The Rey, p, 
|T. K. Drummond of Edinburgh was the first rebel, 
| Being a member of the Evangelical party, he held 
certain prayer meetings, which were said to be in. 
consistent with the terms of one of the canons of 
his church. He maintained that the canon, which 
was a lately established one, was made with a par- 
ticular reference to his own case: and the supposi 
| tion is not unlikely to be correct; for, on looking at 

the canon in question, (the 28th,) we find that it 
is couched in an angry, scolding phraseology, with 
an evident intent to hit at somebody. The Bishop 
| reprimanded Mr. Drummond; and the latter, view- 
ing the whole circumstances of his position, re- 
signed his connexion with the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and got himself established as clergyman 
of a chapel in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land. In the north, a like dispute assumed a more 
formidable aspect. The chapel of St. Paul's, in 
_ Aberdeen, was one of those which had been estab- 
lished at the time when the Scottish Episcopal 
Church was attempted to be suppressed by the 
legislature. Its congregation professed to be in 
communion with the Church of England, and they 
engaged English clergymen as their pastors. Vari- 
ous attempts had been made to unite it with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church; but there were two ob- 
stacles in the way: the chapel possessed a consider- 
able amount of property, which it did not wish to 
see subjected,in any way to the control of the Seot- 
tish Bishops; and the congregation was not partial 
to the doctrines of those neighbouring clergy who 
belonged to the Scottish Episcopal Church. Inan 
unlucky hour a “ Deed of Union” was executed, 
by which the chapel of St. Paul’s was put underthe 
authority of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with 
the reservation of all its distinctive rights and pt- 
vileges. The incompatibility of the union was so 
apparent. Sir William Dunbar was required, by 
the Bishop of the district, to be present on certam 
occasions when the Scottish communion office 78 
to be employed. He pleaded the reservation of 
rights and privileges, and refused to be present. He 
was next required to hold a collection for the benefit 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. 
William said he was in the hands of the mané 
gers or trustees of the chapel, and the manage® 
did not sanction the collection. In vindication 
his conduct, Sir William appealed to the deed 
union. The Bishop had nothing to do with mans 
gers and deeds of union, and only saw before 
a rebellious priest. When he discovered that § 
feud was inevitable, Sir William, following the ex 








| ample of Mr, Drummond, disconnected himself with 
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ottish Episcopal Church. But the northern 
as not contented, like lis junior brother 
th, with letting his opponent escape. 


the Se 
Bish pw 


He went into the armoury of the church, and pull- 


ed out one of those old, rusty, terrible-looking wea- 
s, which, in these days, are more apt to blow 


pon , . 

those who employ them to pieces than to hit an | 
egemy. The bishop excommunicated the schis- | 
matic: 


Non audet Stygius Pluto tentare quod audet 
Efrenus Monachus, plenaque fraudis anus. 


And now, the effect which these things must 
have upon the Church of England may be seen at 
sglance. An English clergyman, holding English 
rders, has been excommunicated—all in proper | 
syle and form, we doubt not, by a tribunal of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. The reason why 
he is excommunicated is, because he holds by the 
doctrines and practices of the English Church, and 
refuses to adopt those of another body. Will the 
Eaglish church ratify the punishment professed to 
be imposed on him by that body? Will the Eng- 
lish Church justify him in disobeying a Bishop of 
a sister church? Nice questions, The English 
Bishops are profoundly silent, but not so the Eng- 
lish Tractarians. Theyrave against this lukewarm- 
ness, and insist that some measure should be adopted. 
The English Churchman asks, “Can such a degrad- | 
ed and excommunicated priest receive preferment 
in England ?” and then it continues, “There will 
be found patrons weak and wicked enough to try | 


COMMON LAW AN 
BY AN IR 


— Sin Ropenr Pee has achieved a triumph in Ire- 
and. The Common Law, in which he trusted, has 
Long ago he said he 
would try it ; and after much delay and hesitation, 
Mr. Attorney-general Smith received his orders to 
vegin, But that eager officer did not leave the 
event to depend wholly upon the Common Law. 
Awat - of what virtue there is sometimes in a 
Special Jury, he thought it good to dilute “ the 
hector’ Pillin that menstruum ; and between the 
‘Wo, the effect is complete. A happy accident 
many worthy people may account it a providen- 
frat one ) favoured the experiment. Certain “alien” 
ingredients were most opportunely neutralised ; and 
we result has far exceeded the hopes of the patient 
nag oo The Common Law has been 
Si. saa or the exigencies of the State, and 
nice eel’s reputation as a constitutional 
“Minister comes out as bright as ever. 
Bei — ." hothing like it, that glorious 
,s Constitution, wherein great lords and snug 
macemen plume themselves ; . 
“ Nothing like 

» Open trial, where the crown 

ts jury and appoint its judges.” 


A fair, free 
Can « hoose 


Th 


ae ¢ wy ° . : . . . 

a. did choose its jury here, its dozen 

testamie nen of quality.’ It chose twelve Pro- 
sl try a number of Catholics for political 
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| how far they can succeed in insulting our prelates 
by imposing on them a man whom they are bound 
to regard as a heathen-man and a publican [ Query 
Would this plea hold good with the Excise, and en- 
able Sir William to open a tavern without a 
license ?] to try and disparage the sacraments, by 
forcing us to receive them at the hands of one who 
is himself cast off from the benefit.” The silence 
of the dignitaries of the Church of England—a 
silence deeply expressive of their consciousness of 
the difficulty of the question—cannot last. If it 


had been a man in Scottish orders only who had 


been driven forth from the pale of the church, the 
difficulty might have been got over; but here, 
official of the small voluntary Episcopal commu- 
nity of Scotland, has professed to deprive a clerg Vo 
man of the privileges which he received at the 
hands of the powerful establishment of England. 
If the excommunication be sanctioned, what a 
power over the members of the great establishment 
is given to the small voluntary church! If the 
excommunication be treated as merely magni nomi- 
nis umbra, what an impulse will be given to the 
excitement of that party who are burning to break 
off from the English establishment ! It seems to 
us that, so far as human foresight can calculate, a 
division of the Church of Scotland was not to be 
more surely predicted in the deposition of the re- 
cusant ministers of the presbytery of Strathbogie, 
than a division of the Church of England is to be 
anticipated as the result of this schism among the 
Episcopalians of Scotland, 


D SPECIAL JURY. 
ISHMAN, 


offences, who were of course found guilty. If th 


people of Ireland are not satisfied with such exer 


tions to insure them the full benefits of the Com- 
mon Law, why common justice is thrown away 
upon them. 

The louse of Commons has recor led its solemn 
approval of these things. I make no question of 
the readiness of the same honourable house to 


ratify, if need were, and at the nod of the same 
master, the administration of any other sort of 
law, civil or military, which could be brought to 
bear upon the same delinquents. But as an Irish 
Protestant, 1 must very religiously protest against 
the rule of law founded upon these remarkable 
proceedings, and laid down by the Earl of Roden 
in the House of Lords, for settling the constitution 
of all future juries for the trial of Irish repealers. 
“Tt is impossible to suppose,” said the noble Earl, 
“that the Roman Catholics of Lreland could act on 
juries, without being more or less biassedin opinion.” 
Whether they be Repealers or Anti-repealers, 
Agitators or what are called Orange Papists, it is 
all one in the sweeping judgment of this highly 
respectable legislator. No Roman ¢ atholie is to be 
trusted on a jury appointed to inquire into a poli- 
tical offence. ‘This is Lord Roden’s vindication of 
Mr. T. B. C. Smith’s creed-culling system ; and it 
is the honest way of accounting for it. Roman 
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Catholics must be excluded from the jury-box on 

litical trials, and the whole duty and responsi- 
bility of finding verdicts for the crown must be 
undertaken by the Protestants. 


To this rule, if it is to be the rule of our govern- | 


ment, (and I declare it looks very like it,) I for 
one, as an humble, but I hope a conscientious Pro- 
testant, would emphatically ery, “ Not content.” 
! object to it on various grounds, chiefly of a per- 
sonal nature; for the constitutional objections I 
leave to such guardians of popular rights and 
liberties as Sir Robert Peel. It may he impolitie, 
it may be unjust, it may be outrageous to the 
feelings of the Catholics: 
to conciliate that hody, or to cause their feelings to 


but if he has no desire 
he respected by his underlings, let him look to 
it. My objections are of a more selfish kind. 
They regard the safety and comfort, the honour 
and the character of the Protestants alone. 

We are a very sinall minority in this land ; and 
¢ 


for divers reasons, which it is unnecessary to 


advert to here, are already eyed with enough of 


popular suspicion and jealousy. We have never 
entirely coalesced with our neighbours of the 
Roman Catholie faith: even in our social hours 
of intercourse with them, there is a reserve on both 
sides approaching sometimes to the confines of dis- 
trust. 

Since the passing of the Catholic Relief Dill, in- 
deed, and more distinetly since a liberal and fair 
construction was given to its provisions, in many 
instances, by the governments of Lords Normanby 
and = Fortescue, the Catholics have felt their 
equality more, and the Protestants been more prone 
to acknowledve it. The partition-wall over which 


} 
i 


ney had mutually 


i scowled at each other was fast 
mouldering away, and th y stood on a more cor- 
dial and confidential, because a more level footing. 

But Lord De Grey, to do him justice, spared no 
wisdom to check this process of amalgamation. 


lle went back to the twilight, out of which it had 


een the intention of government never to emerge. 
until the Reformers took them by the shoulders 


muushed them fan 


iriv into the open dav. 


Prac- 
tal 5 a | ee . 4? } 

Witth Women COUALTTY iS tne ACY 
» this excelent persons rule; and the jealousy 
envendered mV pr ferences on account of religion 
‘amily restoring its old line of demarcation, 


When the Attorney-veneral stepped in to crown 


{ “l work with 111s Special Jury. 
It is against th vil consequences which may 
] mn Is 4 e. that. as a i’1 estant, | 
call on the yeTninent to protect me, What 
right has Sir Robert Peel—for he is the man—to 


? +) . SS y ° , 
me up inthe invidious, unsafe, and hostile posi- 


‘ , 1 , . . . 
on Which his Attorn v-general would assign to 


me and every other Protestant in the country, 


They lv to Lnsu 
. 


ire the success of his political prose - 


In three of th 


eutions he provinces we are scarcely 


ol 
more than a twelfth of the population; vet a mark 


is to be set upon us as * The” 
\W Meh Wwe ¢ Lega the 


AAC 


rovernment jurors, 
Way to the parish church, 
should we eet a net! hbour, who prays to the 


j ingin Mary, we shall sav. or seel to him to sav, 


S* “wiraoe ail I, 4 . e ° 
“and by, for Lam worthier than thou: Iam a 
Suvernment jur re” It is easy to foresee that 


the character of a government spy will soon he a 
agreeable a passport into Irish society. | 

It is said, that there are three millions of Repeal. 
ers in Ireland. The members of the governmen 
do not dispute the amount. On the contrary, a 
seems their wish, from party motives, to exaggerate 
the numbers. They are quite willing to admix, 
that O*Connell has three millions of followers 
who look up to him with inquiring and eager 
eves, demanding evermore, 


&. 


; Is it peace or war?” 
There are, besides, three millions more of Catholics, 
who have not declared themselves Repealers, and 
of whom a paternal and honest government could 
have no right to assume that they are otherwise 
than well-affected to the existing order of things, 
But the officer of this government brands the 
whole Catholic body, without exception, as di 
qualified to discharge the duty of common ju 
upon their oaths ; and one of its principal support. 
ers stands upin the House of Lords, and, unreproved 
by any member of the Cabinet, though several 
were present, proclaims that it is “impossible even 
to suppose” that a Catholic can give a true verdict 
hetween the sovereign and her Irish subjects, 
They set no store bv those Catholies who have re- 
sisted the most powerfuland formidable solicitations 
to engage in the great movement; but hold them 
all alike unworthy to be trusted with the trial of 
an issue at common law. 

It seems then that all the legal and constitufional 
methods that may be taken to sustain the Union, 
must be worked out through the agency of Pro- 
testants only ; and there appears some force of 
truth in Mr. Sheil’s taunt, that for any extra con- 
stitutional measures which may hereafter be resort 
ed to, the same class of instruments must be 
“ Treland,” says. that 
shrewd and sareastie Syn aker, *‘ Ireland is to be 


exclusively employed. 


ruled by Protestant jurors, and Protestant charges, 


° : aaille 
and Protestant gaolers ; but Protestant Jurors, and , 


Protestant charges, and Protestant gaolers require 
that Protestant bayonets should sustain them.” 

Yes, in truth ; after the broad separation made 
hy the government in the choice of civil instra- 
nents to effect its policy, its military supporters 
must be of the same stock. It would be a gross 
inconsistency to suppose that the Catholic soldier 
can be more trustworthy than the Catholic juror; 
or that it would be safe to place a musket in his 
hand, and require him to use it against those 
whom, in his civil capacity, he would sooner | r- 
jure himself than pronounce guilty of 4 misde- 
meanour. 

it is not pleasant to pursue this part of the sub- 
jeet, or to suppose the possibility of events which 
might put such surmises to the proof. Enough 
has been said to show, that in a military, as well ss 
in a civil point of view, it is no enviable pos 
which the Irish Protestants seem destined = 
occupy, through the kind partiality of their mim> 
Whether the battle is to be nm 
t 


ferial ‘ 
if TiAl patrons, 


y 
A 
> 


in the jury-box or in the marshalled plain, 


brunt of it must be borne by them ; all the odium 
of success, all the disastrous consequences of defest, 
will be laid at their door. 

are they required to encounter 


And for what 
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re re- 
tions 
them 


lal of 
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nion, 
Pro- 
ce of 
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st be 
that 
to be 


aTrges, 


made 
istru- 
orters 
gross 
oldier 
uror, 
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thos 
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nisde- 


» sub- 
which 
rough 
ell a8 

post 
ed to 
ninis- 
ought 
n, the 
dium 
efeat, 


untct 


ve perils ‘ 
aa uch fearful odds, and make themselves 
rains s 


ts 4 ion and dislike to all their neigh- 
niects ’ 


sours? Are they the only persons in Ireland who 
are -nterested in defending the union with Great 
Britain 2 Are their lives, their property, their 

wligion at stake more than those of the Catholic 


pility, the ge ntry, and the thousands of indus- 
rious farmers and men of business, who as vet 
i aloof from the struggle? No, this is not 
aretended ; but an establishment is threatened: 

‘<tablishment of which they are rather lukewarm 
nevertheless no hands but theirs are 


, rT) 


] 


nporters ; 
. rthy even indirect ly to extend a protecting hand 
and in its defence they are expected to 
‘aaa te within themselves all the loyalty of 
che land. and come forth the sole legitimate cham- 
ne of British connexion, 
With the chureh itself, in its ordinary ministra- 
ns, the Episcopalian Protestants have generally 
fault to find: and if it can be preserved with- 
at being made an object of invidious distinctions, 
ra pretext for injustice to other religious com- 
ounities, it has undoubted claims to support. 
Compared to what it was twenty years ago, it is 
untitled to respect. Asa member of the church, | 
nerate its institutions, and regret to see them so 
jereely attacked by enemies and so unwisely de- 
nded hy those who profess to be its only true 
ends, It is highly to be valued as our best safe- 
cuand against two mischievous spirits, always busy 
Ireland, and never more rampant than at this 
ment; that is to say, Superstition on the one 
nd, and fanaticism on the other. 
But that the church ean continue to stand many 
irs longer, upon its present temporal pillars of 
itent-charve and Bishops’-lands, her most sanguine 
The late debate 
the House of Commons has sealed her fate, as 
lseendant Establishment. There is not a Pro- 
nt in Ireland, (with the exception of those 


ipporters have 


ceased to hope. 


thern bloods who still imagine that Ulster can 
he world,) who is not thoroughly persuaded, 
* Johnny has upset the coach’ again; and 
re few. who know Johnny, that are not as 
ughly sensible that he would never have at- 
ed such a trick, if it were not too plain, that 
ipset—with or without him—was inevitable, 
nda; ry is doomed, be Lord Stanley never 60 
moveable. and though Sir James Graham himself 
id once more invoke the King of Terrors with 
awful IM pre cation— 
May | he cold before that dreadful day, 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay! 
eXternal inviolability of the church is almost 
* praving for, 
W hatis tl 


“* 


ie ise then, or where is the honesty, of 
ag up the Protestants of Ireland to an unequal 
‘2gle with eightfold theirownnumbers,forathing 
‘cannot last, and about which a very small 
Portion of them are in any degree interested / 
mporal establishment of the church is not 
fair of vital import to churchmen in general. 
“ergy, of course, are anxious for its preserva- 
ire the principal part of the nobility, 
her class of gentry; for whose younger 


and ay ; 
ot 

if oh. 1 
I] 4* Ff 


Why are they expected to contend | 
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sons, as Dr. Boyton once most ingenuously con- 
fessed, the church has been a comfortable nursing- 
mother in times past. The whole number of these 
may be about three or four thousand ; ° but for the 
rest of the Protestant community, her tempting 
endowments have nothing sacred, and the enormous 
revenues of the hishops they utterly abhor. If 
you want to hear the luxury and arrogance of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries reprobated to your heart's 
content, you must hear them spoken of by Irish 
Protestants of the middle classes, One and all, 
they lift up their voices against Prelacy and its 
pufted-up insolence. On this point, every old lady 
in Ireland is a sort of Cuddy Headriag mother, 
and rattles away with as voluble and unrestrained 
an elocution, 

Nor is it the ladies alone, or the Protestants of 
the middle order, who show their want of rm spect 
for those who have the rule over them. Some of 
our most eminent supporters of “the /’rotestant 
cause” ure, in practice, adherents of the Voluntary 
System. Your high religionists are rarely seen at 
a parish church; but run about, “having itching 
ears,’ in search of those who can best tickle them 
with transcendental theology. And where are such 
teachers to be found? In Episcopal conventicles, 
attached to some Magdalene Asylum or Lock Peni- 
tentiary, where the chaplain is paid out of the 
Sunday collections at the door; and he is accounted 
the most effective preacher who seasons his dis- 
course the highest to the popular palate with ex- 
travagant paradoxes, 

There are about a dozen of those self-aceredited 
ambassadors Dublin, and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, whose spacious chapels are crowded to 
the ceiling every Sunday with excited listeners, 
while their theme is frequently to rail at the un- 
regenerate and unconverted state of the regular 
clergy, and to call on their hearers to come out of 
the formal, soul-destroying, Christ-denying temples, 
vhere “ the Qos lis not preached,” To hear these 
prophets taking up their parables, a stranger would 
almost suppose the Archbishop of Dublin were a 
heathen, and half his clergy no better than blind 
leaders of the blind. Yet it isto hearthem that the 
parish-churehes are forsaken, and the doors of the 
popular chapels are beset,an hour before the ringing 
of the hell, (I had nearly anid the rising of the 
curtain, ) hy mobs of well-dressed persons, squeezing, 
crushing, quarrelling, and sometimes, lam ashamed 
to say, swearing, as if they were waiting for ad- 
inittance to see Fanny Elsle r, or hear “ol tear a 
passion to tatters. To say the truth, 
much the same sort of thing 

Among the voluntary rovers on such occasions, 


is very 


the reader will be surprised to find almost every 


public man, who ~ been distinguished in I arlia- 
ment during late years as an uncompromising 
supporter of the C tae h Establishment in all its 
il #. Mr. Frederick Shaw sets out from his 
country seat near Rathfarnham leaving the vicar 
and ** dearly beloved Roger” the clerk, to discuss 
high church divinity, while he proceeds to hear 
“the truth,” as it flows mended from the tongue 
of a mnelo-dramatic declaimer in what was once 
Astley’s Amphitheatre. Serjeant Jackson, when 
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he was a serjeant, crossed the city from Leeson Street 
in the extreme south, to Dorset Street in the ex- 
treme north, to perform his devotions at the Beth- 
esda chapel. The distance was too great for a walk; 
his horses therefore, to the scandal of many serious 
people who did not keep carriages themselves, knew 
a good deal more in those excursions, than ought 
to be known in any enlightened stable, of a Sabbath 
day's journey. Kven Mr. Litton eschewed the 
orthodox humdrum of The ditera seripta, and fol- 
lowed the babblings of the philosophy in vogue. The 
famous Lord , the Corinthian pillar of the 
Establishment, for a long time kept a wild parson, 
—jndeed I don’t know but he may keep him still 

(as Mrs. Packwood kept a poet,) to guide him in 
Another 


very remarkable personage of this party, has been 


the true extra-parochial way to the skies, 
0 graphically portrayed by a master-hand, and 
the drawing is so perfect, the colouring still so fresh 
and true, that even now, after a lapse of two and 
twenty years, whoso meets the learned baron in 
his solemn walk to the chapel of the Magdalene 
Asylum, will at once recognise the picture. 

That these men should offer battle for an Estab- 
lishment, which none of them consider sufhcient 
to save their own souls, is one of those strange con- 
tradictions which surprise us every day in the per 
onal conduct of public men. They may have a 
high sense of sincerity in such eccentricities : and 
if so, it is certain they are quite disinterested also ; 
for they declare by their practice, that for them- 

elves they would have nothing toe apprehend, 
though the whole fabric were to fall to pieces about 
their ears, Imparidos fert nt rune, 

The Weslevan Methodists, who form a consider- 
able section of ¢ ‘hurch Protestants, Ww ould he equally 
unaflected by the shock ; and a very large majority 
of the ‘Tithe-rent-charge-paving squires make no 

ecret of their opinion, that the said Rent-charge 

a vrievance, 

Who then constitute the party of the Estah/rsh 

ent. the orhole Lstahlishment. and thing hut 
hstablishment, in lreland ? Not the Preshy ferlans 
f U ister, nearly half the Protestant people of the 

untry: for they look upon it as a rag of Voperv, 
and would be well-content to see their Episeopalian 
friends cut down to a moderate Regium donum. The 
recent decision of the Irish Judges, « ontirmed bv the 
House of Lords, which rejects the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination, will not serve to increase the 
attachment of that sect to the spirit of BE piscopacy : 
The Primate of Armagh is said to have busied 


on Sunday to walk near the As, 
monious lawvers who tnhabit it. is called *‘ Swaddling bar, 


® ‘ " ' 
| ‘ i Lik ¢ alice 


tric e ol W 
inder his arm lt is a truly edifying spectacle. 


, 
A halo of } 


it by the vig 


Chere i. a yioss of sanctity upon them, which is happily contrasted with the care-« oioured \Visages ol the profane. 


contented ness is 


MM evangelical neatness in his attire. 
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ety diffused about him 


sof his profession, or suffused with the evaporations of the midnight lamp, are bright, shining, and vermihes™ 


observable in his aspect, which indicates a mind ¢ 
His neckeloth closely tied, and knotted with a s mple precision, 
n the formality of its o itline, bears attestation to the «tits hes of 


himself unnecessarily in bringing the question ta 
this offensive issue; and a strong and indignant 
feeling has sprung up in the breasts of all the 
Synod, which is now venting itself in sundry 
warm resolutions, and spirit-stirring speeches, 
throughout the Northern Counties. Should par. 
liament, therefore, be moved to “ lay hands” upon 
the temporalities of the See of Armagh, vou may 
rely on it, as surely as one good turn deserves ano. 
ther, that Brother Jack will neither say por ay 
anything to interrupt or retard the work. Let 
those who boast of their apostolical succession, he 
will Say, he assimilated also to the apostolical con. 
dition, and prove their exclusive right to keep the 
keys, by a nearer resemblance to the first Bishops 

Nor will the Towers and Palaces of the Estab. 
lishment meet much warmer defenders amongst 


the church-coing farmers and men of business. whe 


do not see a } ishopor a dean onee in a twelvemoanth 


and universally exclaim against the inordinate 
pride and riches of those //ack princes, If the 
curate calls upon such—class persons, of a morning, 
in his parochical rounds, it is as much clerical in- 
fereoanrse ase they are ever favoured with, They 
<ee their Catholic neighbours of the middle rank 
living on terms of amicable familiarity with the 
highest dienitaries of that chureh, | have myself 
had the honour of meeting Archbishop Murray, at 
the table of a gentleman farmer: and there were 
vathered about him, in cheerful) and friendly con- 
verse, members of his flock, whe might have been 
seen in the morning selling cattle at Smithfield or 
carrying samples of oats to the Corn-exchange. 
There was no sien of embarrassment on either 
side, It was evidently an accustomed meet he. 
Yet the Metropolitan did not lower his dignity in 
the slightest degree by intermixing with such per- 
cons. They never forgot the respect due to his 
presence 5 ind his unattected condeseension was 
well repard in the iffeetion, nothine hort of filiad 
reverence, which it inspired, 

But Protestants, unless of the very highest class 
are strangers to that sort of intercourse. They 
metimes see a” verv important personage with 4 
shovel hat, who looks as if he could not by am 
ee them, while he rolls along in is 


but to have dined in company with 


possibility 
mitred coach: 
one of those Lords of God's heritage, is “ to he one 
man picked out of ten thousand,” | 
lhe Protestant laity know their bishops litte, 
and like them less. If they will do the gover® 


Inent’s jurv-work, it must be upon some compas 


: Sod 
l.eeson Street, which. from the number of «amc 


o (ae C pel 


1 will see the learned Nerjeant proceeding to this fave# 


ship, near which he resides, without any veritication of the proverb, with a huge Bible, bound in red merees 


His cheeks, so far from bemg #6 


A senea* 
- ; $ 
u the best footing with heaven and with itself. There 
His suit of a 
ligion and 8 


me inspired tailor, who alternately cuts out a re 


vat; bis hose are of gray silk; his shoes are burnished with a invsterious polish, black as the lustre of his favourite Terta® 


As he passes to the house of worship, he attracts the rious 


him: but, heedless of 


tion of the elect. 


There his devotion exhales teseil 


eminent Solicitor in the adjoining pew can interrupt. The 


with acts of reiirious mert, and, as I have | eard, with 


} : we, tm 
that upon a day which he sets apart from world], 


their perilous admiration, he advances w 
enraptured evaporations, which , 
service being over, he proceeds to fill up the residue of 
emis «of 
. With perhaps too fT uc! 


ire a part of rest,’ —* Sketches of the Irish Bar,” in the Neve Monthly Maousine for 1823. p, otM-, 


t 
to the windows te bebo 


tice of the devouter fair, who flock t 
} ; the commer 
ithout any indulgence of human nity, and joins the ¢ 1s 


thing bat the recogmtien of w= 
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sion tha . 
on » maintain this purple light of the Estab- 


mpaired magnificence, 


desire t 
‘shment in unl | : 
~ Who then, exclusive of the corporation itself, 


f those families who are interested on personal 


and Q . | 
rounds _-who are the church party in Ireland? If 

-rounds, rt 

+ would not be thought too Irish an answer, I 


could say- they are to be found in England, in 


young England, and in Old England, where there | 


-eome remnant of popular sentiment in favour of 
» Establishment ; and that sentiment raises up 
ufonders for the Irish church, In Treland it is 
mere war-cry : ror et proterea nthi?, a sound 
If the 
English Church were not yoked to that of Ireland, 
that one cannot fall without danger to the other, 
che mere temporal establishment of the latter, on 


ethont a responsive echo in the heart. 
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t comes more home to their bosoms than a | its present footing, would be given up by all par- 


ties, almost without a struggle. 

But a church, like a country, is a good thing to 
fight for: and there are plenty of people in Ireland 
who make it a pretence for wrangling, without 
caring a button for its worldly or spiritual welfare. 
Religious prejudice and animosity run high: and 
the government which is hase enough to minister 
fuel to such fires, need not despair, at any time, 
Re> the panel 
compact of the true representatives of our Round- 
head grandsires, or of the “Spleeny Lutherans,” 
who first expelled the monks from their pleasant 
seats, and still enjoy them, there will he ne lack 
of persuasion, while the favour and confidence of 
the Castle flow inthe channels they are now con- 
fined to. 


of a verdict to serve its purpose, 


A BEACON, 


Ow the cold hill-side of age and want, 
\ gray-beard beggar sate, 

With palsied limbs and wallet scant, 
And thus began to prate 

(Mf lovely sights he once had seen, 

(of days mn which he hlese’d had heen, 


“4 cottage trim, with flower and song 
Fmbelliched and caress’d, 

Weleomed the cay and golden throng 
My early years that bless’d, 

That f siry « rowd of loves and joy 3. 

That } wunt the couch of dreaming hoy . 


“They nure’d me up, Ambition’s child, 
lo muse on mighty themes 

On lettered fame——on conquests wild, 
On rainhow-colonred schemes, 

M dazzling man’s hewildered sight 

With raves of intellectual light. 


An ; mle hoy | ] yved the wood, 


nely lioht and vloom, 


; 


ream in every changing mood, 
® foreet’s fall and hloom., 


ihe meht-bird’s wail the hills among, 
ihe morning minstrel’s gladd’ning song. 
\n aimless hoy— my hopes and woes 


Like shadows came and went, 
i ‘ ? . . . 
With blosh of morn, with daylight’s close, 


ike clond and sunshine blent. 


Unhidden glorions fantasies 
W ere } ned and changed by changing skies, 


‘| he a hero Macedon, 
_Thy star shall yet be pale ! 

iv eagle eye, Napoleon, 

Nefore my glanee shall quail! 
Forth from my father’s home I rush’d 


lo plunge where tides of glory gush’d. 


“I donn’d the soldier's garb, and fought 
Beneath a burning sky : 

fo earn & marshal’. plume [ sought 

in battle’. revelry. 

Despate hes went and came, © blot! 

‘n Honour’s page my name was not. 


From scorching heat to Polar seas, 


I taarch’d where victory trod; i 


Me , 
My « untry's glory filled the breeze 
My blood bedew’d the sod : 


I prized a heather-couch before 
The stars and crowns Napoleon wore, 


“With wonnded limb and stricken heart, 
| sought my native strand, 

| wonld not seek, to ease my smart, 
The fond believing band: 

The aged pair whose joy and pride 

liad whelmed their hopes in ruin’s tide. 


“T fled to city-vaults of gloom 
Again Ambition flung 
Her purple ray across the tomb 
That held my visions young : 
They woke once more to life and light, 
‘ My path,’ | cried ‘shall yet be bright.” 


“ A volome franght with treasure deep, 
Of glowing heart and brain, 

| vowed should place me on the steep, 
Which Genius longs to gain ; 

The } eight where Milton etands ihlime 

I'neeath’d by storm, unhurt by time, 


* Aseured of wealth and deathiess fame, 
In rags I sallied forth, 
The Bibliog Je inquired my name 
JT aak’d the volume’e worth ° 
Hle seann’d my garb with eneering eye, 
And said I'd find a snuff-shop nigh. 


ee 


A eerond sternly frowned me off : 

A third politely bowed: 

| shrank— soul-blasted from the scoff ; 
| shunned the gazing crowd 

I felt that every glance could apy 

The secrets of my shrinking eye 


* In sorrow, shame, and nakedness, 
| sought that cottage low, 
My parents’ voice and dear carers 
Forsaken long ago. 
| songht their home— I found a stone 
That told me all their griefs were gone. 


“Forsaken now as I forsook 
The friends of home and youth, 
An ice-cold feature bids me look 
Into the page of Truth— 
| read despair— God of grace, 
Have mercy on my piteous case!’ 
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Tue men recognised in Australia by this title, are 


SOs 


LUSTRALIAN 


such as make it their calling to convey stock from 


the middle districts to the new territories. They 
are a migratory class, and have seldom any fixed 
place of abode. They are always changing, and 
always dissatisfied. When a new country is 
opened, the Overlander is in the very hey-day of 
spirit; for he knows it will be a fortune to him. 
Ile purchases flocks and herds in the Sydney dis- 
tricts, and starts for the distant territory. The 
journey is often one of no ordinary hazard: to 
traverse a country little known, encumbered with 
many thousand sheep; where the difficulty of 
procuring water is often great ; and where noone, 
unless possessed of great intelligence, and accus- 
tomed to wander through desolate regions, could 
thread his way. The Overlander, however, loves 
such a life for the very excitement it affords ; and 
he would not exchange with the easy and wealthy 
men of Kurope. In personal appearance, the 
Overlanders are rough, dirty, half-shaved, and ill 
attired ; 
small repute in society, and as ignorant and poor. 
How would he be surprised to learn, that those 
men could tell down their twenty thousand pounds ; 
that they claim kindred with the nobility of 
Britain ; nay, more, that not a few of them could 
correct a false quantity in Sophocles, and are 
versed in the literature of allages. Many of them 
have travelled over every country in the world, 
and acted their part in the gaieties and frivolities 
of a continental life; and they pride themselves 

Some of 
hers, army 


Upon their knowledge of languages, 
them have been extensive merchants ; ot 
and navy officers ; others, professional men ; but 
few of the Overlanders are of mean extraction. 
Their business is not exactly confined to the trans- 
mission of stock, although this is what they pre- 
likewise land speculators, and 
It is no uncommon thing for 


hold stock in nearly every dis- 


fer: they are 
extensive graziera. 
an Overland r 
trict of Australia ; some of them have, also, thou- 

inds of acres of land in Australia and New Zea- 
land. When a new 
Overlanders buy up the most promising town-lots, 
which they hold until the town is fairly 
lished, and then dispose of them at an advance of 
a thousand per cent. 


township is opened, the 


estab- 


| the wilderness. 
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the stranger would look upon them as of | 
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even if successful. Few expected to hear more of 
either the party or the stock when they entered 
Men shook their he ads, and 
deemed it the rash act of insanity ; yet, the pany 
reached Adelaide in safety, althoug i strange to sa 
they were in more than one instance inde ted 
the sagac itv of the ‘a ndly natives in their party, 
from being cut off, 0 r perishing i in the wilderness. 
When sheep are driven over land, they 


od) are 


divided into separate flocks of about eight hun- 
dred each. They are folded at night, and a rigor. 
ous watch observed. The wild dogs are at times 
very daring, and unless scared by the large fires, 
will break in amongst the sheep, notwithstanding 
the precautions of the shepherds, who sleep near 
them. Good, strong, healthy sheep will travel from 
ten to fifteen miles a-day on a journey. The 
Qyverlander’s great care is to provide water for 
stock on the road, and he is often obliged to take 
a circuitous route for that purpose. Great delay 
occurs Where deep and rapid rivers intervene ; po 
the sheep have to be taken across ina punt. Days 
will often pass, and the Overland party be unable te 
get the sheep “CTOSS ¢ for it is a tedious and labo- 
rious work to get ten or twenty thousand head of 
sheep taken over in a small boat. When every- 
thing is going forward in a proper manner, and 
the minds of the Overlanders are at ease about the 
safety of their flocks, theirs is a life of great variety, 
and many amusements may be found to pass away 
the time. Like all bushmen, the Overlander 
consume a large quantity of tobacco; and when 4 
leisure presents itself, the black, short 
pipe is put in requisition, and large clouds of 
sinoke ejected from the capacious bowl. The other 
creat luxury is tea. The kettle is never off the 
tire in the hut of an out-and-out bushmaa; 
hut however fond the Overlanders may be of the 
refreshing beverage, it is out of their power te 
partake of it throughout the day when the whole 
party is in motion. This privation is, however, 


moment's 


amply made up for at night, when the camp * 


Perhaps the most gigantic undertaking of the | 


kind on record was that of the first Overlanders, 
who earried stock from New South Wales to South 
Australia. This party started from the I: 


struck, the tents pitched, and the fires lighted. 
Tea-drinking and smoking form the amusement 
Ilowever wild and dissipated the 
Overlander may be in the towns, such a thing # 
grog is never heard of in an Overland party; 
nothing stronger than the pure element wets his 
lips from the time he leaves his former place‘ 


of the evening. 


-abode until he reach his place of destination. 


Phillip district soon after the formation of the | 


South Australian colony, about the year 1837. 
The route was totally unknown, except from the 
vague and contlicting accounts of the Aborigines. 
The distance to be traversed was supposed to be 
one thousand miles ; which, encumbered by a large 
number of sheep, would make the Journey tedious, 


There are generally abundance of wild turkeysan 
other game to be found, as well as fish in the 
rivers ; so that the Overlander need never wa 
sport. Sometimes a hostile party of natives ar 
met, and the camp is attacked ; when nothing bs 


the createst coolness and the most undaunted 


b 


courage, could save the lives of the whole ps": 
Che natives are e; asily repelled, if received Wi 
but, if they perceive the smallest sF 
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arance of shrinking on the part of their anta- 

‘eta, they follow up the onset, and continue to 
ae obstinately. Anything like courage, coolness, 
- discipline, sets them a-scampering in quick 


time; and the Overlanders being aware of this, 
’ 


always meet their onsets with determination and | 


steadiness. Sometimes, notwithstanding all their 


care, the n 


invari 
jepredators can be discovered, 

[ have already said, that there is nothing in the 
personal appearance of an Overlander which would 
trike a stranger. Most of them dress shabbily in 
n old, soiled and thread-bare shooting-jacket, 
dirty straw hat, and long spurs; and they carry, 
for the most part, a heavy hunting-whip without 
the thong. When in towns, they affect a rakish 
ewagger, drink hard, and become very quarrel- 
sme, Many of them become desperadoes in their 
cups; and upon such oeceasions, it would be 
dangerous to contradict them, as they seldom stir 
without fire-arms, and would use little ceremony in 
shooting at any who should give offence. Some 
of them wear swords; and in a new township, 
where the police are not very effective, they take 
a pride in setting those myrmidons of the law at 
defiance ; charging sword in hand, and putting a 
body of them to flight. 

The life of an Overlander is one of great excite- 
ment and variety, and of a kind altogether un- | 
known in older settled countries. The order has 
been called into existence by the peculiar state of | 
the country. As territory after territory becomes 
settled, the first great object with the inhabitants 
is fo procure stock from the older settled districts, | 
and to supply their wants. Some one of the order | 
of Overlanders, more daring than the others, starts 
After innumerable dan- 
gers and privations, he succeeds in reaching it ; he 


for the new settlement. 


vlls his stock at a high rate, and, perhaps, in the 
short course of six weeks, realizes an independence. 
Far from being contented, the Overlander, after a 
week or two of intemperance and gaiety, starts 
again on some new speculation ; again he returns 
with stock, but this time not alone: for when it 
hecomes known that the first overland party has 
heen successful, hundreds of stockholders start for 
the new district. The brave Overlander becomes 

sullen and discontented ; his speculation has not 

succeeded as he anticipated ; he treats the other 

parties with contempt ; his stay in the place is 

how short, for he is not the lion he had been on 

his former visit : there are now many Overlanders, | 
and the inhabitants begin to chaffer about prices ; 

wo the Overlander takes the best price he can get for | 
‘us stock, and with a curse upon his lips, leaves | 
‘he place never to return. So selfish is human 
nature, that the inhabitants, in the abundance of 
“te which is now thrown upon their market, 
orzet the htting gratitude owing to him who first 
ggg 4 route for stock to enter their district, 
um He 18 allowed to depart without honour or 

mice, although property in the town has attained | 
_ ‘ouble or treble its value since his first arrival. | 
** hot neglect and obloquy the fate of many who | 
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atives will find an opportunity to steal | 
, few sheep; but this is seldom the case, and is | 
: ably punished by the Overlanders, when the | 


Soa 


| have conferred lasting benefits uponman? A few 
words of praise, cautiously meted out by the his- 
torian, is a cold reward for toil and danger, trou- 
ble and anxiety. It is true, that in most instances 
the Overlander was but a hireling, who perilled 
his life for gold ; but even then, the inhabitants 
should not forget the incalculable advantages re- 
sulting to their settlement from his exertions. 
The term Overlander is not, however, confined 
to such alone as brought over stock ; as, whoever 
arrives at a new settlement overland, is designated 
an Overlander. 


At first the name was “ overland 
gentlemen,” or “ gentlemen who came overland “ag 
but, as the term Overlander is more « xpressive and 
shorter, the others are seldom or never used. Ver 
few, however, came overland without stock, as the 
voyage by sea is so much more pleasant and speedy : 
hence, it is natural to conclude, that whoever came 
overland is a cattle or sheep speculator. The 
Overlanders are the most speculative class in spe- 
culative Australia. The world is to them com- 
posed of elements for speculation. Life with them 
is one great speculation. They are not parti- 
cular as to their operations ; neither do they con- 
fine themselves to any particular branch or line of 
trade, although they generally prefer dealing in 
land stock and town allotments. Whatever kind 
of property the Overlander happens to possess, he 
is never pleased with it ; he is continually wishing 
to sell, or exchange it for property of a different 
kind. If he lives at Port Phillip, and is prosper- 
ing, he becomes restless and discontented if he 
thinks money is to be made at Adelaide, Swan 
River, or somewhere in New Zealand ; and ten to one 
but he realizes his property, and sets out for one of 
those settlements. His mind has constant oecu- 
pation in conjecturing the site of new townships, 
and in forming imaginary schemes of enriching 
himself at the time of their formation. He men- 
tally has formed an idea of the main street, the 
chureh square, the post-ofhice, and the custom- 
house. He says, “I will have a block here, one 
there, another somewhere else ; these, with ten 
acres of suburban land, will, in two or three years, 
be a fine fortune. 
the best sheep-stations in close proximity to the 


I will, also, have one or two of 


town; and will build large stores, and turn 
merchant.” 
coct those schemes of self-awgrandizement, as if he 
had a firm belief that all would come to pass. He 
fancies himself the most influential man in the 
settlement, and recites the speech he means to 


Ile has taken as much pains to con- 


deliver upon some grand occasion when his health 
has been proposed in flattering terms. He begins 
to be angry that he cannot commence his career of 
greatness at once ; and that a course of years mnust 
elapse before he can put his darling projects in 
execution. The delay chafes him; the thoughts of 
the whole undertaking are abandoned, and he 
thinks of some other sphere of action. His thoughts 
may now turn towards India, America, the Cape, 
or, ‘in fact, any place where he thinks there is an 
open field for speculation. He now peruses old 
mercantile price-currents, and contemplates turn- 


ing merchant, and carrying articles of traffic from 


port to port. Some of the Overlanders have 








‘ 
, 


started to Lambock for horses, others to South | 
America for flour, and some to India for sugar. 
Few, however, succeed well at such specula- 
lations, as the regular mercantile houses have a 
great advantage over them both in buying and 
selling; and when the Overlanders turn their 
attention to this branch of business, they soon 
find out their mistake, and ahandon it to more 
experienced hands. Not a few of them, how- 
ever, when the colony was first started, made 
large sums by flour speculations : but whenever 
the regular merchant enters the field, and comes 
into competition with them, they have not a 
shadow of a chanee. They will not believe 
this, however, and lauch at the remonstrances of 
their friends. Nothine will convinee them until 
experience teaches them to the contrary. The 
cause of their ill luck in such speculations is, that. 
accustomed to form their ideas of a speculation as 
whole, they cannot enter inte the various nice 
calenulations of a merchant: the stock of a parti- 
cular article at a civen time: the likelihood of 
shipments from various markets: the course of 
exchange at particular times of the year: or have | 
the steadfastness of purpose of an extensive mercan- 
tile house, A stranger has likewise a creater chance 
to be imposed upon in a foreion market than a! 
. honse of trade, which, of course, knows something 
of the houses it corresponds with, and ean depend | 
upon their fidelity. A person ont of husineess has 
i very little chanee when he competes W ith establish- 
ed merchants ; and the Overlander soon throws up | 
such an unprofitable came. 
: The Overlander seon finds that he is moat 
at home in the trade to which he has been most | 
iccustomed: viz., dealing in land ands stock, 
Ilere he has every advantage over the merchant ; | 
ind both find it their interest to confine their oper- 
tions to their levitimate calling. The Overlander 
rather a dangerous man to deal with, especially 
» person who does not thoroughly understand 
hat he is about. He takes it for cranted thatall | 
the world are as wide awake as himself: and in 
his dealings he shows no quarter. If he ruins vou, 
ind in return you upbraid him, he laughs, and 
aks vou to ruin him. If yon find he has done 
ul frown in some transaction, and ask him how 
he could deceive a friend, he laughs, and asks vou 
todo him. te looks upon life as Mrs. Rattle did 


upon whist, as no child's plav : takes and gives no 


lf he loses by a bar 


concessions : hates favours. 
ain, he is contented, and bears the loss without a 
murmur; butif vou are the loser, he will make 
vou abide hy the loss, nor bate a farthing of his 
lemand. The chances of a colonial life are so | 
precarious, that a man is upone day and down the 
next; and men laugh at a misfortune which at 
home would make them hide their head ashamed. 
“he Overlander knows that it may be his fate 
me day to find himself minus a half, or perhaps 
the whole of his fortune. When his turn arrives, | 
ne will be prepared to meet it: and he will hear | 
nothing from anv person about misfortune or ruin. 
[f vou played at a stake. where it was bevond your 
means to pav the forfeit, "twas your affair, not his, 
He will look upon the ruin of even a friend with 
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| thing can overcome. 


the will, 


the greatest indifference : the life of an Overlander 


‘has little about it to make those who follow js 


kind-hearted ; and he will cut an old friend Whe 
has fallen from his station in society, without any 
compunctions feeling whatsoever. In faet, M4 
making a friend, he calculates how far the person 
will be able to forward his views or his interes 
and deals forth his friendship in proportion as vee 
have the means of lending him a helping hand by 
your respectability, influence, or purse, 

This selfishness of character is the only thing 


| to find fault with in an Overlander. Most of them 


are brave, sharp, and of a perseverance which no. 
Por] they desyise : personal 
comfort they eare nothing for. Ry their AN Niety to 
make money, they confer lastine benefits upon 
society: it is, therefore, a matter of regret that they 
want the generosity of character which so nobly 


| distinguishes the British merchant. This, however 


ean hardly he expected ° the operations af a men 


‘chant are cenerally connected with a foreign port ; 


he has it not in his power to overreach, if he had 
Moreover, a sympathy exists among 


men engaged in commerce : it Is a vast empire, the 


subjects of which are in every quarter of the work, 


The merchant of London learns with sorrow of the 
death or bankruptey of a man in China whom he 
never heheld : in the loss of an old correspondent, he 
mourne for a brother, lhe misfortunes of an et- 
tensive firm are felt in every quarter of the globe, 
One unfortunate speculation may entail ruin upon 
hundreds of individuals : some of them, perhaps, 


at the ends of the earth. A great fall in any par 


tienlar article of produce does not only hurt the 


merchant in Britain or America: it is felt in every 
large emporium in the world. Llowever much the 
other inhabitants of a country may differ from 


each other : however opposite in manners and char 


acter, the intelligent merchants of every country 


have much in common. <A merchant may be net 


inaptly named a walking enevelopedia of usefal 
knowledge. Their constant intercourse with other 
countries gives liberal notions, and places them 
above the common prejudices of the vulgar and ig- 
norant,. Many of them have mixed much with 
foreign society ; have looked upon men of all natens 
emploved in their exchanges and marts of bus 
ness: and are hence accustomed to regard mankind 
as one community. In the cities where ther 
have sojourned, the avocations of the inhabitants 
appear to he everywhere much alike ; buying 694 
selling seems to be the principal occupation of life. 
The trader, standing upon the jetty at Batavia, am 
overlooking the natives as they load their prows 
with coffee for a noble vessel seen resting proudiy 
on the water, thinks upon the scene of bustle when 
that vessel will enter the dock in London. Per 
haps, if he ever inhabited that city, the sigh of re 
eret escapes him almost unconsciously : for 
man in business can think of London, the centre 
the commerce of the world, without regret st bea 
obliged to leave it{ London! what 4 strange 
place! who has not heard the magical sound | 
What strange, misty conceptions has the dweller 


in many a far land and distant isle of the % , 
what that wonderful place is like. The ey® ° 
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whale world look towards London as one vast 
the W ia 


bank, or 8 corporation of bankers: its streets paved 


v wold, the houses built of silver, the transpar- 
with & tl, ' 


+ windows glittering with precious stones of all 


tly and glorious hues. 
| But Tam afraid the reader will little thank me 
for wandering from the subject in heme Tf advent 
with the intent to show, that from the nature of 
the hneiness in which the Overlander is engaged, 


has not the same powerful motives to determine 
is : t 

‘mn HOW ARAS renerosity of character as the mer- 
; HTe hae no ream to entertain feelings of 


MATL. 


sd roanect for those with whom he has deal- 
e) eet seh other face to face as ene- 
Krom thy vetem of chaflering pursued 


fONS, tha weak points my he ehar 
fan annonent are leeovered Notwithetand 
mpnoaeaible to thinl of the brave Over 
re and not \ ich that they were equally (118 
1 fo) nerone feeline for conracne 
if the Dil rations of an Olver 


Vany of these 


srties. at the time Port Phillip and South Aue- 


Phy yy) enitude 


srl ron cood frmes, 1S \" onderful, 


alia were discovered, brought over as many as 
twenty and thirty theusand head of sheep aft once, 
n ye or ten thousand head of « attle, The pro 
fe are nermous: when sheep were worth hunt 

en shillings 1-head in the Sydney district, the 
Overlanders were selline them in the new settle- 
ente fortwo and three pounds, The profits on 


aft re y" ¢ veeeded cent per cent... and fell far 


rh of the | rohts on sheep. VMilkine COoOWws and 

1 may Wwe} however, profitable stoek +: and 
ndred nonnds wae at first procured for any 
ke fair mare and fifteen pounds for mileh 


Vian, f tty, OOverlanders who tiret re rehed 
WV ttlanmjente if}y tock. ranlized enor 
gs fortunes fine party wae supposed 7 have 


red from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds by 


t famonse of 


the ()verlande r f 


tf re (, Bonney, esq., Alfred Langhorne, 
ay. vd Mi rs Handon ind loyri 

Tit here has been no opening for 

f rl lars The had times have put it out 


roon forming newtownships: and 
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Pen A new settiement opened, 


? of Overlanders ts, therefore, beginning to 
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be all but forgotten : an overland gentleman is now 
nothing uncommon, as an exquisite might drive 
in his carriage the whole way. The original Over- 
landers are fast disappearing : their occupation is 
gone, and their spirits appear to droop at the dul- 
ness of the times, Melancholy to say, many of 
them have lost nearly all they possessed, in the de- 
preciation of property in the colony of late years. 
One or two of the most wealthy and enterprising, 
who were caught by the dull times in operations 
f magnitude, were utterly and completely ruined. 
It is hard to see a man who had struggled eo hard 
for his property, left without a shilling in the world , 
but such is often the case with great Australian 
speculators ; yet, if they are able to meet thei 
creditors, they make light of the circumstance, and 

ymmence the world anew with a spirit as inde- 
pene nt as ever. 

We find, however, that even in Australia, in 
spite of the confined field for man istinguish 
himself, one or two brave men have outstripped 
their fellows in the acquisition of fortune and fame. 
The order of Overlanders will be looked upon in 
after-days with admiration, Their daring deeds 
will be a theme of which the future poet and no- 
velist of Australia will never weary. Some future 
Scott will invest them with the character of heroes, 
The youth of Australia, many centuries hence, 
will love to think of the daring Overlander, and 
wish he had been born in such stirring times, <A 
romantic mist will hang over their history ; because 
little ahout them will be remembered, but the name 


and the nature of their calling. which in themselves 


have something calculated to draw attention. And 
yet the Overlanders, or the ¢ xplorers of the coun- 
try, are not notre ed mn Australia '* so raver are nen 
in the pursuit of wold, that they have no time for 
anything oleae, he Overlanders wish if ner 
they wished but to make money, They succeeded + 
they care nothing for fame, The historian of 
Lustralia will do well to preserve a few scraps 
f information, with regard to the anomalons or- 
lers of menin Australia at its early stages. What 
enentit will ne, Hy Bo Lome, confer upon the 
iver inquirer of after ages! llow anxiously will 
he | itter *s re h for any ahorte r reeord \" hieh may 
ast a gleam of light upon the domestic history of 


infant Australia, justly named the infant giant ! 


\MRBITTION. 


There were who etrove for mmortality, 


: : 99 
yet whom death laid unchronicled to sleep, 


a® crystal enp that held their life’s quick flood 


* Was poeey, till d sappointment high, 
‘arred with her gall infosed, the multitude 
T spark hopes bubbling incessantly 
ote hmm: and then Death o'er it stood 
Miter d ¢ ip, and shed eternally 
: uring wine of life, with echoing faint 
e , 


tream’s expiring, splashing plaint. 


\nd they who felt as if they cou/d not die 
And yet a name unwon— Oserrow! sorrow! 

Yet died unknown,— yet died with scarce a sigh 
Left upon Time's cold wind, with no to-morrow 

Of Fame to break death's night, slain witheringly 
With inward craving fire ; een fain to borrow 

A covering green from the dull earth, their acorn, 

To hide their baffled hopes and nooniess morn. 
London, a 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


“ When nought I did could Dolly please, 
I laughed with Aristophanes.”—Dr. SyNTAX. 


CHAPTER I. 


Anp well might the worthy Dr. Syntax laugh | 


with Aristophanes, for he was a very comical 
knave, perhaps the most comic that ever lived. 
There is even a comic property in his name, which 
is composed of two Greek words, signifying the 
best showman; and this does not seem a name con- 
ferred after his right to it was established, but, 
from all we can discover, was actually, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, his own name; or, at least, one 
bestowed on him when very young, in token of 
his imitative powers: as we know Plato derived his 
name from the breadth of his head. The Greeks 
were an ingenious people, with a very pliant lan- 
cuage, and such patronymical transmutations 
were by no means uncommon. Aristophanes, let 
us remark in passing, was a great crony of the 
Philosopher, who gave him a distinguished place 
at his ‘symposium, and designated his soul a 
temple for the Graces; but all his logie could 
not induce the comedian to leave Athens and 
join him at the court of the old tyrant of 
Sicily. He was too free in his censure, and de- 
mocratic in his notions for that. The birth of 
Aristophanes may be dated n.c, 444, and he died 
about his grand climacteric, p.c. 380. Ile was the 
son of one Philippus: the name of his mother is 
not preserved, nor that of his wife: for he married 
one who turned out amiss, led him a sorry life, and 
of whom he was heartily ashamed ; although 
there is no doubt he had himself to blame in many 
respects. He left three profligate sons, all of whom 
attempted comedy, but were by no means so suc- 
cessful in their efforts as their sire had been. That 
he was famous as a hon rirant, partial to good 
liquor, and of a joyous calibre, is easily observed 
from the tenor of his writings; but he was himself 
free from those very gross vices which he censures 
on the stage in no very delicate terms. 

Whether he was atrue-born Athenian or not, is 
a point undetermined: in his “ Acharnians” he hints 
himself an ¢ginetan. Be this as it may, when 
taxed as an alien one day in a court of justice, he 
is reported to have quoted two lines from Homer, 
quaintly conveying our own proverb touching the 
wisdom of that child which can distinguish its own 
papa; and this so tickled the Thesmothets, his 
judges, that they unanimously gave him the benefit 
of the doubt, and he still retains it. 

The census of Athens, at this period, exclusive 
of those demi, or boroughs, within six or eight miles, 
might be about twenty thousand inhabitants.* The 
theatre couldcontain within its areat fifty thousand 
persons: a pretty considerable allowance for stran- 
gers; which, however, might be necessary, as plays 
were only performed on festive occasions, when the 
whole rural population flocked to the capital. It was 
built on the south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, ap- 


} 
proached by the street of Tripods, looking towards 


‘ on bud a = : > : ‘ . 7 ie * pot 
Doubts are raised by some learned (rrecians on these numbers and other statistical questions, which it does be 
our contrbutor's way to discuss.— 4. 7. M. 


| the sea; so that ocean, earth, and sky, were 
within view. The seats hewn from the hard roek 
are yet distinctly visible ; and some columns ap 
still standing at the back of the stage, a relief t, 
the eye in viewing that, the more ruinous side of 
the Acropolis, from the terrace of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. There was no roof to the build. 
ing : a narrow coping only projected from the top 
of the exterior wall over the uppermosi round of 
seats; but the fair climate of Greece, and the for. 
noon performance, rendered a covering the Jeg 
necessary. The chief Archon presided over the 
amusements, and selected the candidates for the 
prizes; no doubt with the aid and advice of his 
eight colleagues in the Archonship. A play whieh 
had once gained a prize was not hackneyed by re. 
petition ; in some few extraordinary cases it might 
be exhibited twice: the expense in all cases was 
undertaken by the State. The Athenian peop! 
somewhat resembled the French of the present 
day : fond of fetes, theatres, wit, fun, folly, and 
democracy ; grandiloquent about their successes 
in war ; and, if they had not a Louis Philippe, they 
had, at least, one like him to keep them all right, 
an unswerving Pericles. 

Aristophanes, a tall, stout youth for his age, 
though he lived and wrote till he was decrepit and 
bald, very soon found out his forte ; became s 
candidate for the comic prize; and, at the early 
age of seventeen, presented to the judges his “ Dai- 
taleis,” or * Revellers,” an appropriate subject fora 
young man in his first draught of the convivialities 
of Athens. The author being under age, it appeared 
in the name of a friend and brother comedisa, 
Philonides: not the fleet runner of Alexander the 
Great, who did the distance from Sicyon te Elis 
in nine hours and returned in fifteen, though with 
more down hill,—a distance which, as the crow flies, 
is at least sixty miles. Of this production only about 
forty-two lines are extant, so that we have not much 
means of judging of its excellence ; however, it 
carried the second prize, be it a skin of wine, chap- 
let, goat, calf, bull, or good heavy drachmas ; and 
this gave wonderful promise in one so young. We 
would not place much confidence in the opinion of 
the Archons, for all that ; as the old comedy, techa- 
cally so termed, then in vogue, was little else than 
rampant satire in the formof dialogue, where the ua- 
fortunate subjects were severely handled, and that 
too under their real names. It may thus be easily 
imagined how the minds of the judges might be 
swayed by private prejudice. 

The classics have hitherto been rather dail 
task-like study with us, from the sombre pt 
dantry of unanimated teachers, in whom Atte 
salt has not generated a due proportion of wit 
It was only in the hands of such men 88 Por- 
son and Sandford that their full relish could 
he communicated. In our day there is much a 
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cussion about the utility of classical education ; 
and we would certainly repudiate the indiscrimi- 
nate ordeal which was in use not long ago, just as 
we should object to an attempt at making a musi- 
cian of a man who is totally destitute of ear, taste, 


and love for the gay science : but we consider more | 


blame attachable to the lifeless, routine mode of in- 
struction employed, which casts achill over the most 
beautiful expressions of language, the most elegant 
graces of poetry, the most graphic delineations of 
character and incident, the grandest conceptions of 
imagination, and the raciest morsels of wit. 

Nor would I give my classic store 

For all that Croesus had, and more. 
It is the style of teaching, and not the subject 
taught, which requires amendment. The Greek 
end Latin classics are taught in too isolated a 
manner: there is a want of parallelism, so to 
speak, of comparison between the masterpieces of 
those and other tongues. 


this mode of parallel instruction to teachers, and | 
Many other little im- | 


especially to professors. 
provements would gradually suggest themselves to | 
relieve the dead-weight at present appended to | 
classical instruction. The effects would soon tell | 
favourably. This, of course, however, implies a. 
greater amount of information and education on 
the part of teachers. | 

Toreturn: we maintain that there is more wit | 
in the small finger of Aristophanes than in all | 
the “rare Ben Jonson,” Sheridan, Colman, or | 
even the mighty Joseph Miller himself. Bulwer | 
defiaes him as “matchless alike in delicacy and | 
srength, in powers the most gigantic, in pur- 
pose the most daring; with the invention of Shak- 
spere, the playfulness of Rabelais, and the malig- 
nity of Swift.” Be this as it may, wit, buffoonery, 
satire, and a vividly-elegant power of language and | 
versification—pervaded by a strain of sterling pa- | 
riotism throughout—we hold to be the leading | 
characteristics of his writings. But we shall now 
attempt to deal with the actual spirit of the author 
es embalmed in his works. 

Playscommonly took their names from the persons 
composing the chorus, which, in “The Revellers,” | 
“we gather from Suidas and Orion Thebanus, (for 
we have no actual remains, ) consisted of a party 
holding a convivial orgie in the temple of Hercules. 

The argument of the piece seems to have been the 
‘ices and disadvantages of the unwholesome disci- 
pune at that time instilled into the youth of Athens, 

¥ class of sophists, or intellectual empirics, with 
¥hom, unfortunately, Socrates became erroneously | 
confounded, ° ° 
wae “i preserved by Galen the physician, | 
tying 4 ace of his Lexicon to Hippocrates, in | 
“3 “4 explain, by quotation, that the word | 
Be signifies, either a new word coined, or | 
,_  tquated expression revived, present to us, on | 
“) Sage, an old gentleman and his two sons, one 
, the other in the old discipline. 
is between the father and the 
ate, sophistical son, who annoys him 
Yarious new words, displaying much 
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Next tell me, Sir, in Homer's tongue, 


What means korymba ! 

Now, in Homer korymba means the brazen shod 
stems or prows of ships ; while, papa well knew, in 
the language of this modern school it signified the 
teats, whereby he gently insinuates that the son is 
as yet but a child in understanding ; and follows it 
up by some question about the words “ weak,” and 
“ heady,” the accompanying context not being 
preserved. The son, after a little, rejoins— 


Let him, that son of yours, my brother, say, 
What now they call the knowing ones. 


Referring to some stringent laws of Solon, con- 
cerning the prosecution of adulterers; as he imme- 
diately after asks him the meaning of the word 
“marry,” and ends by calling his father a “ coffin- 
ary, a word invented to signify, that the old gen- 
tleman has one foot in the grave already, the 
| profligate son having no objections how soon they 





} 


We would recommend might both be in the same place. 


A coffinary thou, that smell’st of balm 
And funeral wreaths. 
Fatuer. Ha! “ coffinary,” that’s from Lysistratus. 
Now Lysistratus was one of the new school, and 
a debauched profligate fellow, though it is very 
likely there might also be a coffin-maker of the 


/same name; but that is only conjecture, whereas 


the other Lysistratus is attacked in various plays. 

Son. In time, perhaps, you will be trodden down. 

Fatuer. This ¥ knock me down,” smacks of the rheto 

ricians. 

The son here coins the Greek word sxarariujneu, 
(katapligései,) you will be trodden down, which 
the father plays upon, as if he had said, sarawsnynew, 
(kataplégései,) you will be knocked down, or also, 
astonished. 

Son. Where ay such words as these have their re- 

sult ? 

Fatuer. Result! that comes from Alcibiades ; 
or depends on Alcibiades. Alcibiades was the 
head of the war party in Athens, and ever anxious 
for the aggrandizement of the state by the might 
of arms: in private life he had the character of 
being very debauched. Aristophanes, on the other 
hand, was essentially a man of peace, and sought 
to advance his native country solely by the arts, 
industry, andcommerce, He was, besides, a satirist 
of all that monstrously-gross debauchery then pre- 
valent at Athens; and so, decidedly the opponent 
of Alcibiades. 

Son. Why dost insinuate and revile at men, 
Teachers of honoured probity ? 

Fatuer. O me, Thrasymachus ! 

Of pleaders who harangues like this ? 

Thrasymachus, whom the father invokes, was 
one of those empirical sophists who taught rhetoric 
in the capital, an importation from Chalcedon in 
Bithynia. 

The audacity of verbiage, and manifold aptness 
of equivoque, in this short dialogue, cannot possibly 
be conveyed tothe mere English reader; but one 
moderately versed in Greek may follow it. The 
debate seems to end by the father requesting the 
son to sing him some good old ditty of Alcwus or 
Anacreon ; but as the lines succeeding have been 
lost, we are to suppose that he sings him some new- 
fangled strain of the day. The father, after re- 
marking— 
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For he to whow I sent him taught not this, 
But bowl, and song, and Syracusan feast, 
Sybaritic luxury, and Chian wine 
In tumblers, 
may have said something about turning the pro- 
fligate youth out of doors for his impertinence ; as 
the son, indignant at being ordered to dig after 
having spent so much of his life in the study of 
the fine arts, remarks— 
Me, who on flutes and lyres have spent my time, 
You now bid dig! 

The remaining odd lines are not susceptible of 
any arrangement, nor can a connected story be 
woven from them. Some have reference to city 
feasts; and a small carte fora Greek salle ad manger 
might easily be constructed from them, sufficient 
to astonish even the gastronomic Ude. 

Hams of tender pigs and wings of fowls chopped down 

So delicate. 


Cheese omelettes next, and hasty pudding; plucked [not | 


sk inned | 
Leveret and quails. 
Some allusions to nautical matters also occur, as 
their prowess by sea was at this period the greatest 


boast of the Athenians ; and with some justice, too: | 


for they were really strong in their wooden walls, 
considering they had not the Atlantic and Pacific 
to deal with; though we, who have lain at Salamis 
in an English three-decker, may be somewhat 
risibly inclined at such cock-boat notoriety. Yet, 
when we consider their opportunity, their skill was 
great. When Homer called the Hellespont and 
AZgean boundless, all his ideas of hydrography 
were drawn from the winter torrents of Greece 
and the sedgy streams of the Simois and Sca- 
mander. 

The next production of Aristophanes, of which 


also only fragments exist, comprised in some twenty | 


lines, was “*The Babylonians.” It was represent- 
ed the following year, B.c. 426, at the summer 


Dionysian festival : of the success there is no | 


record. 

The author having, by his “ Revellers,” acquired 
much popular favour, was now grown bolder; 
freely jested at the magistracy, and even attacked 
Cleon himself; a man who, after the death of 
Pericl $ and the rustication of Alcibiades, aspired 
to be the popular leader, though without the cou- 
rage or talents of either: of low origin; bred to his 
father’s business of a tanner; but of very consider- 
able oratorical powers ; and, what was then of more 
consequence, most unabashed effrontery. This in- 
volved our author in much trouble and State pro- 
secution, which, however, his popularity and wit 
earried him successfully through. The play was 
acted at a season when the city was full of stran- 


gers from all quarters; and the crimeofA ristophanes | 


was so much the more enhanced, as his scurrility 
was the more public: so, it is to be inferred, though 
not punished, he was, at least, severely reprimanded, 
His satire was principally directed against the vote 
by ballot, and Cheirotonia or show of hands, as well 
as against Cleon personally, who seems to have been 


through life his creat enemy ; and who, smarting | 


from this attack, would fain have banished comedy 
altogether from the Athenian sta ze, and, indeed, 
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tried todo so. It was in this prosecution that the 
| question of his being an alien was brought forwayy. 
and his ready wit in quoting from Homer 4, 
| words of Telemachus— 
To prove a genuine birth, the prince replies, 
On female truth assenting faith relies, 
_ procured him advantage ; as the Greeks were 
| ple of impulse, on whom ingenuity and appeals tp 
| the feelings and passions had much more inflame 
_than the stern realities of truth; as Sophocles wel 
knew, when, to prove his sanity, he recited his 
(Edipus at Colonus, in place of a formal negatory 
oration. 

Our author was still under age at this time, and 
the production appeared in the name of Callistratns 
a comic author, who performed a part in sever) 

of his plays. The title of the piece is derived, ag jp 
general, from the chorus which was composed o 
slaves, captives taken in the Samian war; an 
they are called Babylonians, because the isle of 
Samos was under the protection of the Persigy 
government. ‘These slaves were employed ima 
mill at Athens, which a German critic has, with 
_much probability, conjectured to be that of Euem 


tes, a demagogue miller and dealer in tow, inti 
mate with Cleon, and mentioned in “ The Knights’ 
The arrows of wit, from the brain of Aristophanes, 
never fly single: each flight hits a dozen separate 
points of error and abuse. He thus reminds the 
Samian people that their slavery depended on their 
own folly; and that the Athenian Pericles would 
have been a more natural ally for them than th 
Persian satrap. 
| ‘The Samian captives were branded on the brow 
' with the Minervan owl and the initials of thet 
different possessors: whence the remark of Aristo 
phanes, in one line of this play, that “‘ The Sauiias 
people were deeply imbued with letters.” 
Moreover, when Samos was nearly depopulated 
by the tyranny of its despots, the right of citier 
_ ship was sold to slaves for a small sum, in order ts 
_ increase the ostensible number of its people; am 
as slaves were generally branded with their ownes 
names, this line is aimed at the degenerate char 
acter of Samian citizens, under an apposite sei 
blanece. ‘The shaft of Aristophanes never 
single. 
| No connected tale can be deduced from the 
' scanty remainsof“ The Babylonians’ ; a fewsayoe® 
_ somewhat in the style of Sam Weller of Pick wick 
ian notoriety, may be picked out. For example: 

Each gaped as oysters on the cinders roasting. 

“Like an Athenian to the harbour,” was said & 

_ those who were particularly smart about any smal 

| matter, as the Athenian boatmen rowed in d 
quick time when they smelt the cheese and gat 
sausages of the Pirwus. 

In the Greek war, Triremes were a class of mes 
styled Epibatea, somewhat similar to our 
corps. An Epibatés was a sea soldier ; a fig ' 

man, who had no charge of mancuvring ™ 

vessel. Another line of the Babylonians a 

thus :— ‘ 

The apa dived well, as if he were going & bring 
the cable. 
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é ffe is afraid of his own shadow,’ is a proverb, 
iq yegard of any very timorous individual, also to 
be found in the remains of this play. Also, “ A 

+ Hermion,” was an epithet of those afford- 
ing protection to fugitives and slaves ; because at 
Hermione, in Peloponnesus, was a temple to Ceres 
and Proserpine, affording an asylum to all who, 
shen pursued, took refuge there. 

These very meagre details are almost all that 
can be learned from the scanty remnant of the 
two earliest productions of Aristophanes. They 
gre generally preserved by Lexicographers, as ex- 
smples of the signification of particular words; 
«nd we can hardly form any estimate of their ex- 
sdlence as a whole, though we are still inclined to 
think that the too just and open censure of our 
gathor was a bar to his standing first in the opinion 
of his judges, and have but little doubt that he had 
fall title to that preference. 

The “Proagon,” contest, skirmish, or “the 
lists,” as we may call it, was another of the early 


comedies of Aristophanes ; but the date of its ap- | 
| Athens, was at that period an annual one. He had 


pearance is uncertain. It was levelled at Euripides, 


and written in a style of burlesque tragedy ; paro- | 


dying many of his verses, as may be gathered 


from the dozen existing lines of it. Very little can | 


be made out of these. We learn, for one thing, 
that it was reckoned dangerous to the digestive 
organs to eat figs in the forenoon. There is also a 
proverb in it, denoting the impossibility of those 
attaining eminence in science or literature who, 
neglecting the first rudiments, rush at once into the 
higher departments ; namely, “that you might as 
son think of putting a pottery into a hogshead.” 
Athens was very famous for the extent of its 
potteries, and the beauty of their manufactures ; 
which arose principally from the excellence of a 
mine of potter's clay in the Colian promontory 
sear the harbour of Phalerum, and this accounts 
for the proverb. 

The play next in orderof dateis “The Acharnians,” 
Which we happily have in a complete form ; but 
‘fore entering on an analysis of it, it will be 
proper to notice a few particulars connected with 
the constitutional assemblies of Athens. 

The Ecclesia, or assembly, was a general meeting 
of the citizens of Athens, that is, of all who were 
of age, and not branded by dishonour or convicted 
f crime. It was held ordinarily four times in 
each Prytany, or period during which each tribe 
*xereised the office of Prytanes, namely, thirty-five 


r th 


lirty-six days, 


and in times of extreme importance the whole 


hanes, these meetings were held in the Pnyx, a 
“ge semicircular building on the slope of Mount 


“Feabettus, westward of the Areopagus, compris- | 


an area of twelve thousand square yards, It 
ta seated round ; and on the side towards the 
A 4 rostrum for the speakers, cut out of the 
+X, ten feet in height, with a flight of steps lead- 
‘32 Up to it, 
unci] of fir j 

: cu of five hundred, which 
GUzens chosen h 


ees y lot: fifty from each of the ten 
Parishes, if - 


* demi, of Athens. This senate was 






354 days. 


Assemblies, in case of emer- | 
£Bcy, could also be ; > _ 
erucy, also be convened by the Prytanes ; | 


Attic country was warned. At the time of Aristo- | 


The Prytanes were presidents of the | 
was composed of | 
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subdivided into ten section’, of fifty each ; the 
members of which were styled Prytanes, and were 
all of the same demus. They acted as presidents 
of the council and assemblies, each in turn, some 
35 or 36 days, so as to complete the lunar year of 
The turn of each demus was deter- 
mined by lot, and the four supernumerary days 
were given to the party last in order. To obviate 
the difficulty of too many heads, each 50 was 
again subdivided into five bodies of 10 each, its 
Prytany being also portioned out into five periods 
of 7 days each ; so that, only 10 senators presided 
for a week over the rest. A chairman, again, was 
chosen from these, for each day. The Prytanes 
received a drachma, about eightpence-halfpenny, 
for each day they sat. They had also a building 
for their private meetings, called the Prytaneum : 
a refectory, in which they were entertained at the 
public expense during their term of office, and 
feasted ambassadors and other distinguished per- 
sonages, 

The office of Archon, or chief magistrate of 


eight associates : one over the religious establish- 
ment, another over the war department, and six 
councillors or assessors. Asa mark of office, they 
wore chaplets of myrtle; and there were very 
stringent laws against any one who offered them 
insult. Their power was not very great, and 
principally of a municipal nature. At the expir- 
ation of their year of service, the Archons were 
admitted to the upper, more aristocratic and im- 
portant council of the Areopagus, whose powers 
were much more extensive—extending even to life 
and death. 

The comedy of “The Acharnians,” the earliest com- 


plete piece of Aristophanes which has come down 


to us, was represented at the Lenwan festival in 


‘the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war, which 
' corresponds to the third year of the 88th Olympiad, 


or Bc, 426, while Euthydemus was Archon, and 
three years after the death of Pericles. 
The Lenwan festival was one of the four feasts 


of Bacchus, so called from »»«, (lenus,) a wine- 


press, and was celebrated about the shortest day. 
The subject of “ The Acharnians ” is as follows :— 
Some young Athenians, in a drunken frolic, went 


to Megara, and carried off a famous courtezan, by 


name Simethe. The Megarians, irritated in their 
turn, carried off two inmates from the establish- 
ment of Aspasia,-the mistress of Pericles, and 
latterly his wife—the Mary Wolstoncraft of her 
day: and this, according to Aristophanes, Plutarch, 
and Atheneus, strange though it may appear, 
was the chief occasion of the Peloponnesian war. 
Pericles decreed the penalty of death against 


any Megarian who should be found in the Attic 


territory. Archidamus king of the Lacedemon- 
ians, sent deputies to the Athenians, to request a 


revocation of this decree; but Pericles opposed 


this strongly, and carried it his own way. Other 
causes, besides, having conspired to render the 
inhabitants of the Peloponnesus hostile to the 
Athenians, war was declared. The rural popula- 
tion retreated, with what effects they could carry 
with them, to the capita], and sent their flocks to 
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The Lacedemonians, with their allies, 
among whom were the Beeotians, invaded Attica, 
led on by King Arcliidamus, and ravaged the ter- 
ritory : cutting down the vines, and penetrating as 
far as Acharne, a village about six miles from 
Athens. Their intention in thus devastating the 
country was to bring the Athenians to a general 
action, which would decide the fate of Athens ; or 
to rouse the Acharnians to revolt, when they saw 
their lands in the power of the enemy and their 
own government giving them no aid. Pericles, 
according to Plutarch, considered it too dangerous 
to hazard Athens in a battle against sixty thou- 
sand, for so numerous was the army of the Pelopon- 
nesus and Beeotia; and consoled the natives by 
telling them, “ That plants would grow again after 
being cut down, but men once down were gone for 
ever,” 


Eabeea. 


Pericles firmly kept his purpose, without being | 


influenced by the clamour of party. The Acharn- 
ians loudly insisted on battle, backed by the tur- 
bulent Cleon, who, from the rostrum, incited the 
people against Pericles, at that time absent at the 
head of the army at Megara. 

At the same time the Athenians sought the 
friendship of some of the barbarous princes. Nym- 
phodorus of Abdera, having come to Athens, had 
negotiated an alliance between the republic and 
Sitalces king of Thrace, his brother-in-law ; and 
Sadoc, son of King Sitalces, received from the 
Athenians the right of citizenship. They also 
hoped to gain the alliance of the kings of Macedonia 
and Persia ; and sent, accordingly, ambassadors to 
these monarchs. 

Whilst in expectation of these auxiliaries, the 
war still went on; and those who were weary of 
suffering, loudly declared for peace. Among this 
number was Aristophanes; and the aim of this 
comedy, as well as of many others of his, was to 
show the advantages of peace, and cause a reeon- 
ciliation between Athens and Lacedemon. The 
fate of Socrates proves what a powerful engine was 
the Athenian comic muse. 

The principal character in the piece, Diceopolis, 
tired of war, comes to the place of assembly in the 
Pnyx, resolved to bring on the question of a peace 
against all opposition. He is found sitting solitary 
in the house, while the citizens are idling about 
the market-place. Shortly after, the Prytanes 


take their seats, and the herald demands, “ Who | 


wishes the parole?” Amphigod proposes a peace 
with Lacedemon, and is hunted from the assembly. 
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maul the man who made this truce. A furious 
band of them arrives at the moment when Dices. 
polis is offering a sacrifice to Bacchus; he, tp 
escape their wrath, menaces vengeance, not 
themselves, their wives, or children, as 
naturally be supposed, but upon their sacks of 
charcoal! for the Acharnians were the charo! 
purveyorsof Athens. (n thisa parley takes place, 
and he is permitted to state his advice upon the 
war ; but before commencing his oration, he de. 
mands from Euripides the loan of some rags, and 
the accoutrements of one of his tragic heroes, in 
order to be more pathetic, and produce a 
impression on his audience. The buffooneries of 
this scene are a bitter satire on the tragedies of 
Euripides. 

Diceopolis commences his discourse by proving 
that all their wrongs do not arise from the Lace. 
demonians. One portion of the chorus, which is 
composed of old Acharnian charcoal-burners, sides 
with him. The other regards him as an enemy ; 
and calls in against him the General Lamachas, 
He becomes an object of ridicule to Di 
who finally opens a private market for the Megar- 
ians and Beotians. A Megarian first arrives, who 





makes known the misery to which the interruption 
| of commerce with Athens has reduced his country. 
| Constrained by famine to sell his little daughters, 
he puts them in a sack and carries them to market, 
offering them to Diceopolis as young pigs, which 
produces a multitude of rather obscene jokes and 
equivoques. A sycophant, or public informer, next 
appears on the stage, who threatens to denounce 
the Megarian as a contraband dealer. Dicmopolis 
silences him ina summary manner; when aBeotian 
arrives, bringing to market vegetables, game, fowls, 
| and fish in abundance ; with which Diesopolis, 
_ having provided himself plenteously, prepares, in & 
| merry way, to celebrate “the feast of cups”.A 
‘servant of Lamachus arrives to purchase someof 
‘the dainties for his master, but meets withaz 
_fusal ; shortly after, more complacency is shown 
| to a young married lady, who begs to be associated 
with him in a treaty of peace with the Thebass, 
for she detests a war which threatens to separa? 
‘her husband from her almost on their ; 
| day. 
| An invasion of the enemy on the Attic tersitory 
| is suddenly announced. General Lamachus.# 
obliged to put himself at the head of the army,ae 
march ; whereupon Dicweopolis turns his military 
_ preparations into ridicule, whilst he himself, invited 





Ambassadors sent from Athens to the King of | to a feast by the Priest of Bacchus, enjoys the 


Persia are next introduced on their return, bring- 
ing with them Pseudartabas, envoy from that 
monarch. Then Theorus, ambassador to Sitalces 
king of Thrace, arrives, and Dicropolis exposes 
the mode in which these worthies mystify the 
good folks of Athens. Y 


_ sweets of peace. At last Lamachus is brought 
| the stage, sorely wounded, and deploring the mir 
| fortunes of war ; his pacific fellow-citizen re} 
at the part himself has taken, and rallies bam 
on his ill-luck, while the chorus votes him the skin 
| of wine for being the best toper at the joyous 





his 
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Amphigod, whom Dicwropolis had commissioned | of cups; and the play concludes b 
to go and negotiate a private treaty of peace for ules exnes seated ‘in his glory on the wellsfille 
himself with the Lacedemonians, returns, bringing | wine-skin. We shall not, however, enter’ pea 
it with him; but the Acharnians, who are im- | the actual spirit of this comedy till next cha 
placable enemies to the Lacedemonians, wish to | ( To be continued.) | 
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meni 9 GODLEY’S LETTERS FROM AMERIGA.* 


Mx. Gopuer is an American Traveller of a quite ; trative talent is called inte play, whether in the manage- 
nen sotion. He is a well-educated and well- | ment of a hétel, or @ ship, or a prison, or a factory, there 


informed gentleman of the county Leitrim. His we ompeene yom > and, ry er. 
object in visiting America, where it was not merely | so: for the more I adr ved ovsae: as mse, _ 


to gratify a liberal and intelligent curiosity which | more was I struck with the average intelli- 
had previously led him to other countries, may | gence which prevails: I never met a stupid American: 
have been to examine the capabilities of Canada | | never met one man from whose conversation much in- 


eee: : formation might not be gained, or who did not appear 
as an-Emigration-field ; and to report upon the | ¢, nia, with life and business, and qualified to take his 


condition of the recent Irish, and other emigrants, | way in them. There is one singular proof of the geu- 
who have either been voluntary exiles or sent | eral energy and capacity for business which early habits 
out at the expense of government. Another im- | of self-dependence have produced : almost every Ameri- 

rtant object was the state of religion, or rather can understands politics; takes a lively interest in them ; 


‘snes ; (though many abstain, under discouragement or disgust, 
the ecclesiastical prospects and tendencies of the | fom taking a practica: part;) and is familiar, not only 


New World. The Traveller's observations are | with the affairs of his own township or county, but with 
detailed in a series of Letters to his father, | those of the State and of the Union; almost every man 
and other friends ; which have, however, been | reads about a dozen newspapers every day, and will talk 


. . ats to you for hours, (tant bien que mal,) if you will listen to 
revised, and probably extended for publication. him about the tariff, and the bank, and the Ashburton 


But the main peculiarity of Mr. Godley is, that | treaty. Now, anywhere else the result of all this would 
he is a Puseyite—or what he terms a Catholic Pro- | be the neglect of private business; not so here. An 
testant—avowedly and fervently, and a Conserva- | American seems to have time, not only for his own af- 
tive of the sect of “ Young England.” This is fairs, but for those of the commonwealth, and to find it 


‘ : easy to reconcile the apparently inconsistent pursuits of 
certainly an immense improvement upon the | , bustling politician and a steady man of business. Such 


Orange, or Protestant-Ascendancy man and High | g union is rarely to be met with in England; never on 
Tory of past times. Mr. Godley ought to look | the Continent. 

with a more charitable eye upon those revolution-| Were we to ascribe this confessed superiority to 
ary events and innovating opinions which, in | the entire freedom of religion and to democratic in- 
all probability have, though indirectly, made him, | stitutions, Mr. Godley would probably dissent ; but 
and others of the rising generation, what they are. | to what, then, is it to be attributed? One more 
——-Whatever may be thought of some of his opin- | remark we must give upon Travellers in the United 
ions, he will commend himself to the respect and | States, which follows an assertion that the Ameri- 
sympathy of reflecting minds, for the generally can- | can people entertain much more friendly feelings 
did spirit in which he has written. Though tainted | for the French nation, than for their arrogant or 
with the occasional dogmatism, which is inseparable | scoffing ancient kindred of England :— 

from modern “ Catholicity,” he is never bitter nor If we turn to M. de Tocqueville, or M. Chevalier, we 
satirieal. He says, too truly, that books of all sorts | must admit (whether we agree with them or not) that at 
have been written upon the United States of Ame- | least they appreciate America better than we do. Their 


tiea, which have but one common characteristic— | 





imaginations are filled with the destinies of the mighty 
Pas ie : | continent which they are surveying, and their attention 

satire.” There are, however, more exceptions | occupied with the great experiment of republican insti- 
than Mr. Godley remembers. Mr. Combe, Miss | tutions which they find there, the results of which they 


Martineau, Abdy, and Stuart, all of them Liberals, anticipate as certainly reactive to an important extent 


. upon Europe; and they have neither time nor inclination 
are honourable exceptions. And what a contrast to lengh ob aad “chew tp” the monet. ia Whieh the 


do the American writers upon England—Wash- | americans eat their meals, or the postare in which they 
ington Irving, Willis, and Miss Sedgwick—pre- | sit at the theatre, or any such minor peenliarities as in 
tent to the Halls, Hamiltons, Buckinghams, Trol- | their larger view are lost in comparison with more im- 
lopes, and Dickenses! In deprecating the most | portant features. Now, there is no doubt that we have 
wnwise and injurious spirit in which English | ® great many funny and amusing books about egg-eating 
Travell J P : and tobacco-chewing, and all t crambe decies recocta, 
‘ravellers speak of America, our Catholic Conser- | which Mrs. Trollope began, and on which every succeed- 
tive, while holding many opinions diametrically | ing traveller has been ringing the changes ever since; 
*pposite to those held by the great majority of | but I think I may fairly ask, have we not enough of them! 
American citizens, candidly confesses, or pro-| Enough, and ten times more than enough, have 
claims that— we had of this low-minded, cockney, or dandyfied 

In energy, enterprise, perseverance, sagacity, activity, | stuff, of which we have surely now seen the last. 
tad varied resources; in all the faculties, in short, which | The traveller who shall henceforth indulge in this 


teutribute to produce what is now technically called/_ . considered writer. 

material civilisation, ahd which have always ne pecu- | — nes only to be dere! b = 
manner distinguished the British from the Conti- | % bad citizen—meriting to be denounced by both 

ann Europeans, there is no disputing the superiority of | the countries alike. 

fold rican to ourselves. erever they have afair; Mr. Godley crossed the Atlantic by a steamer, 

al anne exercise of them, they beat us. Theirships 4nd first broke ground in Boston and Lowell, in July 


r, and are worked by fewer men; their settlers | : 
My more for their land than our colonists, and yet un- | /842. At a subsequent period, he spent a consider- 


“ersell them in their own markets: wherever adminis- | able time in Boston. His Tractarian notions break 
‘out early, and accompany him everywhere ; and 
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ly introduced by good letters, a preliminary 
which now appears absolutely necessary for gain- 
ing admittance into the best American society, and 
was everywhere very well received. A fair pro- 
of the ills to which all travellers must be 
liable wherever they go, seems to have been borne 
with cheerful philosophy. America must be grow- 
ing a cheaper country to travel in, every year; 
my least, in the Northern States. Mr. Godley 
tells :— 
I only paid about 9s. 64. as my fare from Boston to 
New York, (the distance is about 200 miles,) and 
6s, from New York to Albany, (160 miles.) The 


hétels, too, are extremely cheap, considering the fare | 
and accommodation which they afford, unless, indeed, | 
the traveller requires the use of private apartments. | 


The highest price which I have heard of, in the northern 


states, is two dollars, (8s. 6d.,) and at many excellent | 


hétels, it is only 14 dollar per day. This includes board, 
lodging, and the payment of servants; and I have never 
found an objection made to the supply of meals at separ- 


ate hours, nor an additional charge in consequence ; | 


though, of course, very few people require them, or it 
would be objected to. The attendance of servants is 
sufficient, and the “ cuisine ” in the larger towns as good 
as is to be met with in any country; indeed, the hotels 
are almost the only places, I am told, where there is 
tolerable cookery in America. I can well imagine the 
disgust of an American, who, after enjoying the usual 
variety ! of an English bill of fare--the greasy mutton 
chop and sodden tart-—-finds a bill of 3s. 6d. brought in, 


besides “the waiter, if you please, Sir.’ Regretfally | 


does he dwell in spirit upon the four meals a-day of the 
Astor House, or the Tremont, comprising every imagin- 


able Kuropean and American dish, in unlimited profu- | 


sion, and the short and itemless bill which follows them. 

Temperance is increasing— 

Those that drink, drink Madeira and Champagne. 
Peninsular and German wines are hardly ever called 
for. I have been much surprised at the small quantity 
that is drunk at dinner. Very often at a table, at which 
fifty people are sitting, yon see only one or two bottles 
of wine, and no beer. The Americans have not inherited 
our taste for malt, and water is the universal beverage, 
Those who drink, do so after dinner at the bar, where 
there is & perpetual concoction of every kind of eupho- 
nious compound, such as mint-julep, sherry-cobler, egg- 
nog, &c, : on the whole, however, in those hétels which 
I have seen, the temperance in using spirituous liquors is 
very remarkable. 

Mr. Godley ascended the Hudson to Albany, and 
spent some days at the Saratoga Springs, in the 
height of the season, but did not enjoy his sojourn. 

Here we are all making believe to be exceedingly gay, 
and looking as if we thought it the greatest bore in the 
world. There is none of the laisse2-aller and déshabiile, 
which is the redeeming point about a German bath. One 
is obliged to dress, with the thermometer at 0°, as though 
one were in London or Paris, (not that I do, bat I ought,) 
or, indeed, more so: for I do not think I ever saw so 
large a proportion of highly-dressed men and women. 
The Parisian fashions of the day are carried out to their 
extreme, detestably ugly as they are. Really, the mo- 
dern European (and American) costume gives a woman 
the appearance of something between a trussed fowl and 
an hour-glass. 

Some noted duellists were pointed out at the 


Saratoga Springs, and some atrocious anecdotes 
are related. 


rican duels, that they always mean real business, 
and are not those caricatures of a barbarous custom, 


which, in nine cases out of ten, suffice to appease | 


wounded honour in England. 
Mr. Godley’s mere travels relate much more to 
Canada than to the United States, thouglt Ame 


GODLEY’S LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 


It is thought a virtue in Ame-_ 


| rican Institutions are more provocative of diseyest 
| than the internal condition of the British Provinces, 
| We find Eord Sydenham praised for a coume of 
policy, undoubtedly entitled on many points to thy 
approbation of all good Tories ; and still morte gp 
Charles Bagot. We copy out but one brief pas 
from the speculations on the probable conseque 

of a rupture between America and Britainagy 
event the most fatal in its consequences that eval 
befall the civilized world from the general scourge 
of war :— 

If England is mote pacifically inclined than othe 
countries, it is because her policy is principally oom. 
trolled by the monied and middle classes, and by those of 
the upper ranks who are sufficiently enlightened to ge 
the dangers and the evils of war: America ought t 
avoid it as cautiously, but eow/d not, because the gover. 
_ ing body has not such comprehensive views. I have ag 

doubt that the Americans would have made such a pre 
| ceeding as M‘Leod’s trial a casws belli without a momeat’s 
| hesitation. Among the Continental governments, onthe 
contrary, where the military class is all-powerful, and 

where the policy is directed by an irresponsible head, 
who feels none of the material suffering consequent upéa 
war, there must always be a chance, limited chiefly by 
the poverty which most of them labour under, of fre. 
quent and long-continued wars, because they have com: 
paratively little to lose by them. Democracy and despat 
ism are both warlike; but the former is only caleulated 
for sudden efforts, unless the internal state of the com 
try be such that the materia] interests of the masses 
would not be promoted by peace : this was the 
"perhaps, in France, during the first decade of the French 
Revolution, but can very seldom occur. 

All this may be briefly answered by the question 
of, whether in modern times the democratic # 
monarchical and aristocratic forms of government 
have been the most chargeable with originating 
wars—wars of disputed succession ; wars for oan 
quest ; wars for personal revenge, or spleen, 
| With respect to the hostile feeling which is aiid @ 
_ exist in America towards England, I think IT must eo 
firm the impression, as far as regards the masses of te 

population, if one may judge from the newspaper pret 
}and the character of the speeches at public meet? 
both of which must, to a great extent, be an indek 
popular feeling, as well as exercise a powerful infleene 
in directing and fostering it in theirturn. The states 
| of America, aad the educated and wealthy classes gemet 
ally, far from participating in this feeling, appearto me 
to entertain and express more friendly sentiments & 
wards us than our countrymen in general reciprecat® 
but the popular mind, feeding as it does upon the 
and exaggerated accounts of the miserable and 
state of the lower classes in England, and the pride and 
privileges of her aristocracy, and taught to consider ber 
as the unnatural parent, and as the only powerfal 
of America, politically and commercially, is 
disposed to detract from her glory, and to exult in bet 
misfortunes, ; 

One would think that it was sympathy with the 
sufferings of the mass of the people of 
which made the Americans dislike England. Th 
people and government are held to be two distiaé 
interests.——-A new argument is thus 
for restraining the reckless style in which English 
writers speak of America :— ; 

We must recollect that whenever the masses 7 
| their veices, so as not to be mistaken, the federal gore? 
ment must obey at once : whatever may be the 
of statesmen, capitalists, or judges, it is the p : 
| ing which mast be conciliated, if the American fe°"== 


| ment is to be our friend; and believing, as I 40, "T 
| importance to both countries of mutual 
am sorry and apgry when I see people 
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GODLEY’S LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 31D 


evita ti r which there already exist co many | 
yh-4 iesitotie Cable causes, for the sake of giving point | 
ie a story, and procuring sale for a book. | 

We find a better description of Lower Canada, 
‘is particular, in this book, that we have met with | 
in any recent book of American Travels. Indeed, | 
iate British tourists seem to know much more about | 
the Red Indians than the French Canadians. Of 
those in the neighbourhood of Quebec, it is said,— 

In no part of the world have I seen a more beautiful | 
eoantry, of # more happily-circumstanced peasantry; | 
they have no taxes whatever to pay; they enjoy the free 
snd undisturbed exercise of their faith, and bear the sup- 

of their own clergy only; each man is the indepen- 
gent proprietor of his own farm ; poverty and distress, in 
our sense of the words, are unknown : for if on any farm 
there are foo many hands for its cultivation, they have 
saly to oceupy fresh land, which can be procured at a 
sominal price, or to go into the States, or the Upper 
Provinee, during the harvest, where an industrious man 
ean carn a dollar a-day at that season; (and the means 
of transport are unrivalled in rapidity and cheapness. ) 

S cheap, that a deck passage from Quebec to 
Montreal is only one shilling. What made these 
people rebels? No one could tell, if it was not 
the senseless animosity of race and religion ; or | 
—“ nor more nor less than madness,” 

The fact is, that a few intriguing lawyers and political | 
agitators, irritated by the growing ascendancy of the | 
Bnglish race, and by not possessing what they considered 
a due share of political influence and executive patron- 
age, went about preaching sedition among these simple 
*habitans,” and disseminating the wildest theories about 
their becoming “une grande nation Canadienne,” in 
which case gold would flow in upon them, and every 
thing go well : one village revolted, because they wanted 
to get rid of a toll-gate ; another, because the seigneur’s 
mill was too far from them; and so on. 

There were, however, more reasonable causes of 
revolt than are here recognised ; and if any one 
wish to understand them thoroughly, we refer them 
to our own pages.* The mischiefs of such move- 
ments never terminate with themselves, A bitter | 
see! is left to spring up after remaining long 
dormant: at this moment, the recollections of the | 
Rebellion of 1798 in Ireland are felt after genera- 
ions have elapsed. Of the Canadian insurrection 
it is said— 

They are bitterly sorry for their folly now; but of 
course the burnings and executions which took place 
during the rebellion, have not tended to allay the bad 
feeling which existed between French and English, and 
between the people and the government: so that at this 
moment, probably, the animosity of race is almost as 
bitter as it is described to be by Lord Durham. 

a is characteristic of Mr. Godley’s mind, to find 
him tracing the cause of nearly all the difficulties 
that have arisen in Canada, to Mr. Pitt giving the 
people a representative constitution before they 
were fit to work it. But when that period might 

¥e arrived, it is not easy to say. A man will 
aot walk alone the better or sooner, that the child 
was not permitted to try the use of his limbs, 
though he might be liable to falls. But those who 
aire any people a free form of government, and 
then attempt to control its useful exercise, do in- 
deed miscalculate. Mr. Godley likes the French | 

‘ans—not the worse, probably, that they are 
aot very “enlightened,” and are “ si bons enfans,” | 
and like what he imagines the loyal peasantry of | 


Vendée. 





* See Tuit's Maguzine, vol. ii. p. 439. 


suet ever dreamed After 
the farmers’ and peasants’ houses. The latter 


It was a time of general distress, both in the 
States and Canada, when Mr, Godley was In Aine- 
rica, Capitalists were failing ; and incomes were 
in many cases reduced one half, but with this impor 
tant distinction from the Old Country, that there 
was no destitution among the working class. 

A traveller would observe no difference in the a 
ent occupation of the people : their wages fall, ineed, 
though not in proportion to the fall of profits; but they 
are still high as compared to our rates, and no individual 


is ever thrown on the community for support. 


_ are neither beggars nor poor-laws in Canada, and though 


both must eventually come, J trust that time is yet 
tant. 

The farming or emigration prospects, and prac- 
ticabilities of Camada, are what most deeply in- 


terest English readers ; and they will find here 
_a good deal of information that bears every mark 


of being well-considered and judicious. Mr. God- 
ley remained for some time at a settlement on the 
Grand River, or Ottawa, which is the first he de 
scribes, 

This is a complete specimen of a “ settlement " of the 


better order: the house is prettily situated in a small 
clearing on the banks of the river, and is surroanded by 


beautiful forest scenery, from which it derives, by the 
_ Way, an unlimited supply of mosquitoes, 


Onr hosts complain a good deal of the want of society, 
and still more of the want of servants: the last is a 


serious grievance to people accustomed to be waited 


upon, They never can get any but raw labourers, 
There is a good demand for labour here, at two shil- 
lings for a day’s wages; and the supply from emigration 
is, asin all the agricultural districts of Lower Canada, 
by no means so large as one would expect. Provisions 
are cheap; ls. per bushel for oats; Is. 8d. per bushel 


for barley; from 2d. to 3d, per Ib. for beef and mutton, 
/ and not above three weer per lb. for pork, are the 


common prices. Wheat will be this year probably not 
more than 3s. per bushel; building, too, is very cheap, 
from the abundance of material; but all articles of 
luxury are dear, particularly manufactures. I am in- 
clined to think that in the mania for Upper Canada, 


_ people injudiciously neglect the Lower Province. 


The severity of the climate, and the want of 
English neighbours, and English social customa, he 
considers more than compensated by the compara- 


tive cheapness of land, and other advantages. Of 


the neighbourhood in which he now resided he 
remarks— : 

Most part of this seigniory is peopled by English and 
Scotch settlers; there are also some Americans, who are 
as usual the most active and prosperous farmers on the 
estate, and invariably prosper; and a ag of Irish, who 
are tery much the reverse. Mr. — tells me they are 
all deeply in debt, even at the very low rent which they 
are liable to pay, (21, 48. per lot of ninety acres,) and 
cannot be prevailed upon to exert themselves, or improve 
their condition. 

On Sunday we went to church at a neighbouring vil- 
lage, where we saw a congregation of very well-dressed 
and respectable-looking people: they almost all came on 
horseback, or in the wagons of the country, which dur- 
ing service were tied to the railings of the churchyard. 
As in all the American villages, there are here places of 
worship for more varieties of Protestantiem than Bos- 





| teous, respectful—I was going to say. guntismantike-— 
manner with which they received, talked to us. 


Their language is } 
intelligible to any one who is a tolerably good 
scholar, much more so indeed thaa is the case in. 
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partieulari and there is invariably 
a large stove. The costume of both men and women is 
picturesque, from the variety of colours. which they make 
of. . . . These Canadian aaa in a 
rustic , eating me except 
Till within the last three or four years 
consumption cece ha 

enough for his own ; y have 
sow any on account of the “ fly,” of 
we have been hearing so much, and are reduced 
or grain, which is considered a great 
hardship. This fly has come up, like all barbarous in- 
vaders, from the eastward; and having ravaged Maine, 
New Brunswick, and the Quebee district, is now threat- 
ening the frontiers of Upper Canada, No preservative 
has been discovered against its attacks ; but in those 
districts where it first appeared, they got rid ofit, I am 
told, by ceasing to sow any wheat for two or three 
years, so that it died oat, for want of nourishment. 

The Upper Canadians are exceedingly alarmed 


at the threatened approach of the destructive in- 


tu 
i 


tf 
ul 





sect. Mr. Godley got among the “lumberers,” at 
Bytown, itself a mushroom growth of the last few | 
years. They are a wild, mongrel race, whose 
reckless habits remind one of the mahogany chop- 
pers of the Bay of Campeachy, as described by old 
navigators. The traveller was fond of field sports | 
and contrived to have, occasionally, a few days 
shooting, by way of diversifying his pursuits, 
though, on the whole, Canada is a bad sporting 
country. The hunters are all for the pot. To 
the north of Kingston, the country has been so 
little cleared that the deer still approach the few 
settlements ; at one of them, on Lobra Lake, some 
rather good sport wasobtained. Knapp’s station, alto- 
gether, is most invitingly sylvan, and very Canadian. 








a 


Figurez-rous a comfortable-looking wooden house, on 
the very shore of a beautiful lake, twenty miles long, | 
but narrow, and studded with hundreds of small, rocky, 
pine-covered islets ; said house occupied by a sturdy old 
woodsman of about sixty, his wife, three stout, good- 
natured sons,two daughters, and four hounds (of the 
English dwarf foxhound breed, I should think.) 

The old gentleman is son of a U. E. loyalist, (as those 
Americans were called who adhered to the British cause 
during the revolutionary war, and emigrated from the 
United States after it was over,) and preserves intact 
an hereditary antipathy to the Yankees ; his house has 
often been visited by officers upon shooting parties, and 
he remembers all their names and doings wonderfully: | 
so that between sporting topics and mutual acquaintan- 
ces, we are at no loss for conversation. They soon got 
us some fish just caught for dinner, which, with brown | 
bread and spring water, constituted a fare simple enough | 
for a hermit’s taste. 


The beds were the dreadful drawback upon Mr. | 
Knapp’s dwelling. The idea of attempting to | 





Mr. Godley considers that the unhealthiness of 
the Western States of America ought to be a a. 
cisive reason against emigrants preferring them te 
Canada. While he was in Canada, their produes 
also was of little or no value. In Ohio, pork feg in 
the woods, was selling at jd a Ib., and wheat.gt 
1s. per bushel. ’ 

We shall now give, as a specimen, the descrip. 
tion of two kinds of emigrants ; as Mr, , 
facts may be more generally acceptable than e 
reasoning on past events, or his speculations. fo 
the future. On board a steamer on Lake Ontario, 
he met with a countryman from Derry, employed 
as a common sailor, 

He came out five years ago, a single man, wi 
but his jactegi‘mailey, his health, and his ‘a 7 


got immediate employment at Montreal, and afterwards 
came on to the Upper Province, where wages were 

he has received on an average, (working generally-ip 
summer on a farm, or on board a lake-steamer, where 
no skill is required, and lumbering in winter,) twelre 
dollars per month besides his keep, which he values af 


| six or eight dollars more, (the ordinary price at onef 


their boarding-houses,) and has never been idle fre 
single day. This year he has invested his caving, 
which amount to 400 dollars, in 100 acres of wild land, 
lying close to the lake, and about ten miles from 
ton ; and intends after this fall to build a shanty on his. 
farm and commence chopping. He says he can der” 


| (alone) about an acre per week ; so that by springs’ 


will have about twelve or fifteen acres ready for exp 
ping : after the first year all will be plain sailing, and 
he must get on if he continues healthy and indu - 

At Hamilton I had the pleasure va 


ing with a travelling companion, whose acquaintance T 


_had made at the Falls, and who, like myself, was enh 


way to Woodstock. He has just come out fromding» 
land, and his object is to look about him in di ° 
parts of the country previous to buying a farm. 


| settling ; and as he has obtained a good deal of infor- 


mation on the subject, and consulted the best author 
ties in different parts of the country, I think it mayuot 
be uninteresting to give you the result of his caleulae 
tions as to the prospects of a gentleman-emigrant, f 
us suppose him to possess a capital of £1500. Of this 
he may invest £300 in land; for which he will get a 
pretty well cleared, and in the best situation, of 157 
acres, With a log-cabin, where he can live for a year or w6, 
ready built ; and £200 more in stocking it ; there re 
mains £1000, which, at 8 per cent., will be worth490 
a-year. Out of the produce of his farm he ought, aceard- 
ing to the calculation, to pay three servants or laboure 
(two men and a woman,) who will cost in wages aD 
£75 per annum, keep himself and them in provisiouly 
and pay ordinary farm expenses, such as seed, &.; 
leaving his whole remaining income to spend ups 
clothes, sundries, and improvements: if he him- 
self getting on well, he may by degrees invest mot of 
his principal in land ; but 100 or 150 acres are 4 
edly quite enough to begin with. To reduce the ede 
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sleep in them was given up after the first night. | lation to its lowest term, he may expect for the presest 
Everything else was tolerable to sportsmen resolved | a ms and lodging me ‘oo ere of oly 
to be pleased. It is said— | every vour hls land’ Se" didtur ta corel nel % 



















Our host lives very well, i. ¢. plentifully, but in the | 
most primitive manner. He is not much of a farmer, and 
produces no more than is necessary for the consumption 
of his family ; his live stock consists of six cows, two 
horses, and a good number of pigs and poultry ; the visits 
of sportsmen like ourselves, and occasional speculations 
in lumber, give him what money he requires for clothes, 
&e., and he has venison and fish for the taking. What 
more does he want, as far as worldly goods are concern- 
ed! The whole family were most kind and attentive in 
their treatment of us, and nothing could be more mo- 
derate than the remuneration which we had been told it 
was usual to offer, and with which they appeared per- 
feotly satisfied. 








| is, a man inexperienced in practical 


every year his land is rising in value, not 
sequence of his own exertions, but from the ope - 
external causes, as the country advances, and railrea®, 
canals, &c., are opened. Such are my friend’seand®? 
sions: I am not qualified to judge of their, 
ness ; but I cannot help thinking that a gen 











or unwilling to work with his own 
hope to pay and keep his labourers and 
the produce of his farm, at least at the present retee 
prices. iw 


There is, we imagine, no doubt, whatever, thatibt: 


calculation is erroneous. oe 
( To be continued.) . 
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“NEW NOVELS. 


Fortunes of the Falconars. By Mrs. Gordon, 
os yi Nights in a Life-time,” &e. 
gvelames. London : Saunders & Otley. 

fats is a common-place story, about common-place 
characters, with a vein of romantic sentiment running 
through it; and though twelve volumes might be written 
oa the same plan, almost as easily as three, it amuses by 
its life-like, though often flat scenes and dialogues, while 
its moral tendency is, throughout, not merely unexcep- 
titnable, but excellent. The Falconars are a family of 
ancient. descent in the South of Scotland, who have 

y fallen into decay from a variety of causes; but 
especially from the extravagant tastes and habits that 
@ strongly characterized that period of transition in 
Seottish society which is hardly yet surmounted. It is 
a striking, though by no means an inexplicable fact, 
that.as the rent of land increased in Scotland, and 
indeed over all Britain, so did mortgages and debts ; 
andi more rapid progression. This story opens with 
the funeral of Mr. Falconar, the laird of Cargarth, who 
leaves.an estate so deeply encumbered as to be beyond 
thereach of redemption ; and a family of four children. 
Yethis dying entreaty to the heir is, to keep the acres 
together. The Falconars, like all other families of old 
Scottish gentry, have an innumerable train of maiden 
santa, uncles, cousins, kith, kin, and allies; each of whom 
hasyin the stary, his individual character, or rather his 
persoual cue. They are, particularly the more anti- 
quated set, often as amusing as ignorance, prejudice, 
obstinacy, bigotry to old habits, and excessive family 
pride, will permit them tobe. One fault of the piece is 
the ever-crowding of the figures on the canvass. It is 
impossible to keep all the different groups in view, and 
meth iessinmemory. In short the picture wants keeping, 
though the separate details are often not merely distinct, 
bat true and lively. There is no plot worthy of the 
mame, nor any incident but of the commonest kind ; and 
yeethe book gives a very just notion of the Scottish 
«uirearchy—the most “ distinguished ” class of Scottish 
“best” society that remains, now that the nobility are 
wiversally absentees from its metropolis, if not altoge- 
ther from the country, and professional men everywhere 
regarded as a secondary class. 

The Faleonars are most amiable and “ intellectual” 
yaung people, cumbered with a weak and peevish 
mother, who feels nothing so much as those reduced cir- 
— which her extravagance and indolence had 

create. The Livingstones, the near relatives 

of the Faleonars, are an immensely rich, aspiring, and 
tsthing family. The father is a vain and pompous par- 
*#, Married above his rank to a Falconar. His cue is 
“ #peak of how much everything organic and inor- 
fale has cost him, and to value it accordingly ; his 
ae to’keep up her acquaintance in high society, 
ss Th ge prams and good-looking daughters 
Balmaynes, another the 

peation of the laird is to direct and manage oe of 
Parsh beciness. He is for ever over head and ears in 
lines of ae new cuts ; and though otherwise 

. ’ on such subjects not a little litigious. 
Hin eocond brother is an Edinburgh W.S., residing in 

1 XL—wno. cxxy, 
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Heriot Row, well-connected, of course, and well to do; and 
all the ladies of the gentlemen are cut on at ry 
pattern of worldliness and small ambition—each lady in 
herown sphere striving to push forward,and each worship- 
ing rank, and fashion, and wealth, with an iddlatry ¢om- 
bining with selfishness a kind of enthusiasm. The para- 
sites, and male and female toadies of these families are more 
original than themselves. Inthe splendid country mansion 
of the millionaire Livingstone, three of these play their 
respective parts at the same time ; and all to admira- 
tion. Nor are these dependent spinsters altogether dis- 
honest ; they are merely despicable ;—the creatures which 
a false system of social manners forms, when it forbids 
single gentlewomen to earn an independent gubsistence 
by their own exertions. The most diverting of the 
diversified female characters of the story, are Miss 
Annie Falconar, the grand-aunt, and Miss Elizabeth, 
the aunt of the Falconars. They are genuine types of 
the Scottish laird’s daughter of the end of the last 
century, and of a race not yet quite extinct in Scotland. 
Mrs. Falconar, on the death of her husband, had re- 
moved to a small house in Edinburgh, where her eldest 
son was studying for the Scottish bar, while her two 
younger children still attended masters. Her eldest 
daughter, Eleanor, the heroine of the story, and her 
youngest, Clara, a lovely girl of sixteen, were one 
morning “indicted” to visit these formidable maiden 
aunts in Maitland Street, and,— 


In a few minutes they found themselves in the small 
and somewhat formal drawing-room, where, in a goodly 
arm-chair, covered, like the rest of the furniture, with a 
large-patterned brown and yellow chintz, sat that for- 
midable Miss Annie herself, basily engaged in knitting. 

The whole aspect of this room, unchanged from day to 
day, was as deeply impressed upon the memories of the 
young visiters, as any scene is wont to be, where people 
have strong associations, whether of pleasure or the 
reverse, experienced within its precinets, and connected 
with its visible accessories. As Clara, the most viva- 
cious and least patient of the two sisters, took her seat 
on one of the brown and yellow chairs beside Aunt 
Annie’s little table, she glanced round the apartment 
with a tragi-comic expression of recognition ; each ob- 
ject serving to call up to her mind gome particulars of 
one or other of the many lectures and admonitions to 
which she had listened, with her eyes dwelling on these 
outward things, thenceforward endowed with strange 
power to recall them. There bung the curtains, in the 
self-same foids ; there stood the couch between the win- 
dows, and the old-fashioned settee by the fire-place, in 
the self-same angles ; the little oddly-shaped chairs, 
which looked as if nailed to the walls against which 
they were placed ; the china jars filled with pot-pourri; 
the round tea-table, covered by a brown cloth edged 
with yellow binding, and ornamented in the centre by a 
curiously-japanned card and counter box ; the loo-table, 
folded up against the wall, and covered in the same 
manner—in the middle of which stood a carved ivory 
tea-chest, flanked on either side by two quarto volumes 
of “ Brown’s Bible ;” the antique pianoforte, deficient 
in two octaves of the keys be to modern instru- 
ments ; the commode at the 
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Mr. Balmayne ; Aunt 
Annie’s own arm-chair, which never seemed to have 
moved one inch from its own corner ; her small table, 
whereon lay her knitting-bag, Aunt Elizabeth’s work- 
box, anewspaper, and a volume of sermons ; the hearth- 
rug, in the centre of which reposed an enormous white 

decorated with a red moroceo collar—the footstools, 
of once-brilliant worsted work—monuments of the in- 
genuity of Aunt Elizabeth and Mrs. Livingstone in their 
school-days ; the old-fashioned Dresden ornaments on 
the mantel-piece : everything, down to Aunt Annie’s 
large chased gold watch, which regularly lay at the 
same side of her table—and her rich, black, rustling 
silk-gown, lavender shawl-handkerchief, and high, ela- 
borately-plaited lace-cap ; everything was eloquent in 
its mute records of the past, awe-inspiring in its immut- 
ability. 

The old lady herself was seated bolt upright in her 
chair ; for she belonged to that nearly extinct race of old 
ladies, whose backs were never known to rest for sup- 
port against the softest cushions of the softest seat. Of 
a taller, statelier, and more commanding presence than 
her niece Elizabeth, Aunt Annie’s whole appearance 
betokened a healthy and vigorous old age,an appearance 
not belied by the fact. It is, indeed, indubitable, from 
whatever cause it may arise, that one of the character- 
istics of the age we live in is, the superior health and 
vigour, mental and bodily, of our grandmothers and 
great-aunts, to ours, their degenerate descendants. . . . 
Aunt Annie’s feelings of family pride being stronger than 
those of Aunt Elizabeth, in whose eyes wealth, fashion, 
and worldly splendour, were everything,—this point of 
difference caused some variety in their modes of thinking, 
usually very much alike. Thus, whereas Aunt Elizabeth 
firmly believed in the infallibility of her rich brother-in- 
law, Mr. Livingstone of Ferneylee, Aunt Annie’s venera- 
tion for, and glory in, his wealth and consequence, were 
sometimes clouded by the recollection of his deficiency 
in ancient birth ; and, heartily as her niece and she con- 
curred in the triumphant sensations caused by the 
beauty and accomplishments of the Misses Livingstone, 
she yet regarded with a far deeper feeling of admiration 
the noble young lady who had lately become their elder 
brother's wife. It need scarcely be added, that Aunt 
Annie, in common with most old ladies of her class, 
considered the climax of her sex’s virtue to consist in a 
perfect familiarity with the mysteries of needlework. 
In fact, it might be doubted whether she conceived the 
daughters of a good family to have been created for 
any other purpose than to sew, whilst unmarried; and, 
when they changed their maiden condition, to increase 
the consequence, and extend the connexions of their 
BD neecrecims cn. be 

“ Sit down, my dears,” said she; “Elizabeth has gone 
out again, But I suppose she told you, Eleanor, that I 
wanted a little conversation with you ?” 

“ Yes, Aunt Annie,” replied Eleanor; “ and we should 
have been with you sooner, but that we were obliged to 
fe first to Mrs, Balmayne’s; and there we met Matilda 

Vellwood, which detained us a little—it was so long 
since we had seen her.” 

“ You met Matilda Wellwood there! It was perfectly 
proper, then, to remain a little longer. Oh, dear, ay! it 
is most desirable for you all to lose no opportunity of 
cultivating the regard of the Wellwoods. And Mrs, 
Peter Balmayne is a very charming person too, and has 
a sincere for you all. She was here the other 
day, and ly said a great deal that I wish you had 
beth heard. Indeed, I urged her myself to speak to you 
both on the same subject ; for, as I said to her, young 
people cannot be too grateful, when their friends take the 
trouble of advising them. But she very justly observed, 
that advising was often a thankless office; the more ’s 
the pity, a 

ole ag at Clara. ajante ern cen 
Bat Clara wisely held her peace ; and her sister merely 





replied, in a gentle voice, “ Indeed, Aunt Annie 

on aware of having ever had any advice Sg 
Peter: so I do not see how she can tell whether it woalg 
be thanklessly received or not,” | 

“ Maybe not, Eleanor. It is very possible that people 
may refrain from offering advice, where they see it would 
not be well taken. Clara, my dear, I am very sorry 
see a hole in your glove.” 

“Oh, dear |” exclaimed Clara, in dismay ; “go ther, 
is, I declare! It must have burst since I came out, 
May I look for a black silk thread in Aunt Eli 5 
work-box, Aunt Annie, and mend it ?” 

“You may do so,” replied Aunt Annie, solemaly ; 
“but it would have been more to your credit to have 
mended it before you left the house, Clara.” 

“Indeed, Aunt Annie, I assure you, there wag go 
hole when I put on my gloves.” . . . ., 

“But, Aunt Annie,” said Eleanor, half smiling, «} 
thought you had been very fond of music. You admin 
the two Livingstones’ music so much, Aunt Elizabeth 
tells me.” 

“The Livingstones have plenty of time for music, 
Eleanor. Girls of their fortune may do anything they 
like ; but I must say, I’ve no notion of girls putting of 
their time with music and nonsense, that would be fr 
better employed sewing their seam. I wish yoy two 
could bring your minds a little better to conform to 
circumstances ; and, I’m sure, I wish you were halfas 
neat-handed as your cousins, the Livingstones. It would 
set you better, Eleanor, to be sitting at your work, whe 
people call upon you in a forenoon, than fykin’ with 
paint-brushes in a half-dark room, which, I’m “7s 
hear, is the way your mornings are spent. Youll 
never call at my niece, Mrs. Livingstone’s, and find ber 
girls idling away their time in that way ; there’s always 
some nice ladylike work or other in their hands.” . 

“TI assure you, Aunt Annie, Clara and I do a grest 
deal of work. I dare say, if we had as many moms 
visiters as the Livingstones, I should not be able te 
at my painting in the forenoon. But, you know,at! 
season the town is quite empty ; and I don’t knows 
more delightful resource against weariness or 
choly, than a variety of occupations at home.” 

“ Occupations, indeed!” retorted Aunt Annies 
nantly. “ Bonny occupations for poor people! The 
world’s greatly changed since my young days. In my 
time, we wouldn’t have needed to speak about being 
weary or melancholy, when we were sitting at ou 
seam, and employing ourselves in a proper manner, 
this just comes of all that folly and nonsense your 
father used to put into your head, about talents 
cleverness, and all that. There’s been far to mud 
of that; and your brother, Alfred, he fires up like § 
turkey-cock, and speaks the same kind of stuff, wher 
ever anybody attempts to give him a little rational as 
vice about either of you. Instead of spending mae 
in nonsensical painting and music-books, you ought bow 
to reflect how necessary it is to sare money for yout aP 
pearance in society; to dress you, so as to do w 


your family. All the music and painting in 
will never get either of you a good establishment; 


I’m sure that’s of far more consequence, in your #8 
tion, than it is in most people’s. It’s won how 
far a little money will go in dressing people that are 
neat-handed about doing things for themselves. is 
opinion, a woman has nothing to do with ants 
of far more consequence to per fite » ane 
the managing of a house properly; Ay 
of you may ever make much that way, aslong# 
you keep your present notions. r: By 
An awful pause followed, only broken by the 
Aunt Annie’s knitting-pins, and the loud purring 
cat. Neither of the sisters ventured on speech... yo! ® 
Eleanor had just received the honour of an inviteties 
to accompany her aunts to Ferneylee ; and this was tie 
cause of her now being sent for. 
“ This brings me, Eleanor, to what I wished #¢ 
you. You have availed yourself of your es 
Livingstone’s, most kind invitation, for which, 4 
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yanked her in a proper and grateful manner. Now, 
a shade a very splendid establishment your 
et and how necessary it is, (though I dare say 
Seeeill 2h be much gaiety going on during your 

) that her niece shall make a suitable appearance 
i her house. ly a8 you are going with me, I 
= about this ; eo I want a little conversation 
with you about your dress.” 

“ you, Aunt Annie,” said Eleanor, much re- 

« { was just looking over my wardrobe this 

ine You know I have not had occasion for dress 

this long while ; and mourning does not admit of mach 
variety, a ; , 

® That’s all very true,” interrupted Aunt Annie ; 
“ but people require to make & proper appéarance in 
gouraing as well as in anything else. Now, I hope 
vour mother does not mean to insist upon your continu- 
ing © wear your bombasine and crape at Ferneylee ! 
They won’t do there, you know ; and you have a very 
tandsome black silk dress that would answer much bet- 
ter for the morning.” 

“T dare say mamma will make no difficulty about 
that,” replied Eleanor. “ She merely desired us to put 
on oor bombasines for a few days, on account of poor 
Major Moray’s death.” 

“Very proper. Well, then, you’ve got that gown for 
the morning ; and you had better put on your black and 
white muslin to travel in, for silk gets so crushed in a 

; and it’s wonderful how much longer people’s 
look decent when they’re taken care of. But 
what kind of a dinner-dress have you!” 

“Why, none but that black silk. I had it made with 
two bodies, one for the morning, and another for the 
evening. I wore it that day Alfred and I dined with 
you, Annt Annie, when the Balmaynes were here. 
Don’t you think it will do, considering that I am in 
mourning ’” 

“Tt may do very well,” pronounced Aunt Annie, “ if 
there’s nobody there but ourselves. It certainly wouldn’t 
raise you in the opinion of your aunt, or her excellent 
husband, to see you too extravagantly dressed. But ifit 
were to happen that Mrs. Livingstone had a large party 


“ Very well. Now, be sure that you don't take a 
must 


large trunk. Indeed, if you do, it go by the ear- 
ve 2 @ you fair ing of that. The carriage 
must no 


overloaded. And now, take care don 

keep us behind the time on Tuesday morning.” "1 

. * No, no ; depend upon me, Aunt Elizabeth. Good- 
ye,” 

“ Oh, my dear |” Aunt Annie, as her niece 
proached to bid His eae ; . 
goodness you would go to Urquhart's, and get all these 
we at ringlets cut off! Really, you look like no- 

y else! 

“ What, Aunt Annie!” exclaimed Clara, with an ir- 
repressible burst of indignation ; “ would you cut off 
Ellen’s beautiful ringlets t” 

“ Indeed would I, Clara ; and all yours too, if I had 
vd will of it. 1 hate the sight of them, they ‘re so affected- 
ike.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” added Aunt Elizabeth, energetically, 
“ they are abominably affected, See how different the 
Livingstones look with their nice crépés curls !” 

“ Ay, very different indeed |” said Aunt Annie, in a 
mournful tcne. 

“ I’m sorry you don’t like them, Aunt Annie ;" said 
Eleanor. “ But Alfred would never forgive me if I were 
to crépér my hair.” 

“ Oh, ay! that’s always the way, Eleanor. Alfred 
and you will take no advice from anybody.” 


We must now see the old ladies and their charming 
niece set forth on their grand expedition. 


Eleanor ascended the steps of the door, where 
stood Mr. Livingstone’s travelling carriage, which the 
postboy, assisted by Aunt Annie’s housemaid, was busily 
engaged in packing with the carriage-boxes and various 
supernumerary trunks. As Eleanor viewed the volumi- 
nous preparations made by her aunts for their journey, 
she no longer wondered at their rigid prohibition of her 
taking a large trunk, since the carriage could certainly 
not have contained its living occupants, had its burden 
of inanimate matter been much augmented. The front 
door flew open as she was about to ring the bell, and 








st dinner, in the handsome manner they conduct things, | gave to view the lobby, where, full in the midst, stood 


it wouldn’t do for you not to appear in fuller dress. 
It's not for the credit of the family that you shouldn’t 
be like other people. On talking the matter over with 


Aunt Annie, attired in a black silk cloak of the widest 
| dimensions, still farther amplified by a large shawl be- 
neath, and a long chinchilla tippet outside it, whilst a 


my niece Elizabeth, therefore, I have determined to | well-crammed muff of the same material contained her 


present you with a black satin gown.” Hereupon, Aunt 
Annie slowly drew from her capacious pocket a green 
morocco pocket-book of goodly dimensions, from which 
the proceeded to count out ten pounds, then handed 

them across the table to her niece. 
ere, my dear: now I hope you will make yourself 

it to appear at your aunt’s house.” 
You are extremely kind, Aunt Annie,” said Eleanor, 
from a variety of emotions not altogether of 
pleasare, the style of the donation being none of the 
Dee tering. “Tam very much obliged to you, I am 
ma net I hope you will set about it with judgment, 
‘anor. I’m afraid you’re not much of a judge of 

“tus ; but I wish you,” &c., &c. 


Eleanor was taking leave. 


“Stop a moment. Did you tell Eleanor about the 
~ -boxes, Aunt Annie?” 
td ot the trne, my dear. No. Eleanor, there’s only 
Pinder boxes in town along with the carriage, and 
and I will require them both.” 
Besides,” interrupted Aunt Elizabeth, “ where 
be the use of Eleanor’s having one! She won’t 
the carriage to come back in: she won't remain 
hey So you and I, aunt. So, Eleanor, you must con- 
thie... YOUr things into as small a trunk as pos- 
tight, and remember, it must be sent here on Monday 
et. Be sure you recollect that. We can’t be kept 
“Te for it on Tuesday.” 

shall take care to have it sent over in time, Aunt 
said Eleanor. “ 


Ft. 





| hands. 


Aunt Elizabeth advanced from the back-scenes, 
her little trim person rendered as large as possible by 
a thick wadded silk pelisse, and prodigious shawl; she 
was followed by a staid, ee ee 
personage, who acted as lady-in-waiting to aunt 
and herself, This attendant nymph carried two large 
bandboxes, and having deposited her burden on the floor 
of the lobby, near the front door, retired, and presently 
returned, bearing two others of a smaller size, two 
dressing-cases in leathern covers, and an enormous work- 
bag, choke-full, Then came a carpet-bag, and then s 
multiplicity of little parcels put up in paper, and, last 
of all, a tent for carpet-work, carefully covered over 
with canvass, which, after much pushing and 

was safely deposited behind the carriage-seat, where 


of the occupants. The other articles enumerated were 
all destined, by some pees or other, to be accommo- 
dated within the carriage; but, as a preliminary mea- 
sure, Aunt Annie wisely ted herself therein. The 
middle seat was then out for Eleanor, who 


begin the work of travelling in @ carriage; then the 
nearly hopeless task of stowing eway the the 
pushing the carpet-bag under the seat, which not 
admit it, the placing it ys at the bottom of the 
carriage, a motion negatived, nobody's feet 
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ween wo stints, “ if Fleanor would just sit a little 
pe Pad, sd ae euiing of parcels into the 


as the ‘was be 
Age ON Sits cad parasols 1” echoed Aunt Fiza 
beth. - 

Back flew the housemaid into the ery, sa returned 

green silk umbrellas, and two brown parasols, 
all tied together by a string. 

« Where are ie ts put them, now?” quoth Aunt Annie. 

“Set them up in your corner, beside the window,” sug- 
gested Aunt Elizabeth. so it 

“ Really, Aunt Elizabeth,” said Eleanor, in dismay, 
“ there is not a particle of room here.” 

“ Well, then, we ’ll wait till the door is shut, and put 
them up in this window.” 

“ And then they’ll go through the bandbox with my 
blonde caps in it,” said Aunt Annie. 

“ Od, Miss Annie!” interposed the soubrette, who 
still stood at the carriage-door; “can ye no untie them, 
and pit the twa paddysols ahint yer backs, and gie 
me up the twa umberellas aside me? Dearsake, sirs, 
to see fock makin’ siccan a collyshangie aboot naething 
ava!” 

“I dare say you are right, Martha,” was her mis- 
tress’s reply; and as the privileged domestic aided in 
putting her own good advice into practice, order seem- 
ed at length achieved, and once more the postboy was 
about to close the door, when Aunt Annie’s lofty and ca- 
pacious bonnet was again thrust forward before her niece. 

“ Tibby!” she exclaimed, stretching as far towards 
the door as the scanty space admitted, and addressing 
the housemaid, who hastily descended from her station 
on the steps of the house; “ now, Tibby, remember I 
expect that you and Grizzy are to attend to all the di- 
rections I have left with you, and be sure you are never 
both out of the house at once; and put up the front 
door-chain always in the afternoons, in case of any un- 
chancy body coming about; and be most particular in 
your care of the cat; now, Tibby, let me see that she 
has been well attended to.” 

Tibby having pledged her word to remember all the 
injunctions left with her, the mandate at last was given 
for starting. The door was clapped to, Mrs. Martha 
“ clomb ” to the rumble, the postboy mounted his horse, 
and our party got under weigh for Ferneylee. 


Such is a fair specimen of the kind of entertainment 
that ordinary readers may expect in “the Fortunes of 
the Falconars.” There is, besides, a great deal for the 
admirers of sentimental scenes, in Eleanor’s love pas- 
sages, and her brother’s premature death ; and also 
something for the imaginatively superstitious ; with much 


to admire in the devoted attachment of the brother and 
sister. 





Margaret ; or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tay- 
Jer, author of “ May you Like it,” &c. &e. Longmans. 


Margaret is a religious nowredette, intended as a cor- 
rective of the Tractarian heresies, or as a warning 
against them. Into these heresies, Margaret,the only and 
beloved child of worthy Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, has been 
half-betrayed by the conversation of the new rector of 
the parish, Mr. Walton, and his fascinating wife, Lady 
Selina; and by the dangerous books they had put into her 
hands. Her pious and right-minded parents are greatly 
alarmed; and so is their worthy old friend Mr. Harley, 
a sound divine of the Church of England, who is not a 
little grieved when he finds Margaret not only reading 
pestilent books, but embroidering a Babylonish gar- 
ment, set out with many rare and quaint Popish de- 
vices, as an altar-cloth for the Protestant parish church. 
Margaret, though bat seventeen, had, puffed up with her 
new-fangled notions, already become wiser in her own 
conceit than her father, mother, or ancient spiritual 
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guide. Their mildness, patience, and ‘ 
the misled girl, are in due time rewarded by het trig 
to the true fold, Nay,even Lady Selina and the rector, 
are in due season also restored; but, in the , 
Margaret is as petulaat and conceited as any member 
of Young England, privileged above her by nobility of ier 
and black-letter reading in the Fathers. Before exam. 
ining her embroidery-frame, Mr. Harley looked at the 
books she was studying— ) 


His countenance changed, and he became 
grave, as his eye rested upon the title of the volume ; but 
he did not put down the book. “I have heard of thes 
works,” he said : as his eyes glanced over the open 
| before him, his look became more grave, and even son. 
rowful. He sighed heavily as he closed it. « 
your mother does not read these books? She does na 
put them into your hands?” Margaret’s blush, for dhe 
blushed deeply, deepened to crimson, as she replied with 
some confusion of manner, that her mother had né 
given her the book ; that she did not think that she tad 
read it ; but that everybody was reading them ; thom 
| books were very popular. There was, for a moment, a 
searching scrutiny in Mr. Harley’s glance that made 
Margaret shrink, and brought a cloud upon her brow; 
bnt he said no more. Margaret turned coldly’ai 
and sat down to her embroidery-frame ; they were’ 
silent ; but after a pause of a few moments, Mr. Hatley 
turned to her again with his usual kind and cheerfl 
voice. “I must see your work, my sweet child : you 
must have an ambitious and persevering purpose 
undertake so large a piece of embroidery, and you tus 
have been very diligent to have accomplished so miuth 
already ; pray let me see it.” Margaret moved her 
head aside to let him look, but spoke not, and stilb held 
the needle, with the worsted in it, suspended in ber 
hand. “ Beautifully done,” he said ; “a fine effect of 
rich and glowing colours ; but I find that I must pat 
on my glasses to see this, for all that I can make out» 
an admirable contrast and arrangement of deep shades 
and vivid tints. Now, yes now, I see it ; but you mus 
explain the subject to me, for I can’t make it out.” 

“lt is chiefly symbolical,” said Margaret, assuming $ 
dry and almost careless tone ; the two heads in 
are angels’ heads, and that in the centre, with the 
bus, is that of the Blessed Virgin.” 

“ And the blood-red heart,” said Mr. Harley,“ and 
the wreaths of white lilies, and the palm-braneb, aad 
the cup, and the fish, and the crozier, and the 
banner. Dear, dear child, it is a strange, though grace 
ful mass of confusion. What does it all meant, Am 
what is it for? What is to be done with it whens 
finished ?” 

“It is part of a new altar-cloth, or carpet,” replied 
Margaret. “I am working the sides, and Lady Selim 


is working the front.” 

" And for what communion-table ! And whois Lady 
Selina ?” - 

“ Lady Selina is the wife of our new rector Mr, Wal 
ton, and we are embroidering this carpet for our. p* 
| church.” 


“ Dear child, I don’t like it,” said the old man, wildly 
and yet gravely. “This might be very well 





ye 
can hardly say as much—if you were merely ss 
some curious old tapestry for your own amusement; 

even then, I would rather see you working the cover 
| of a chair, or making cloaks and petticoats for ptt 
| Margaret, at other times I should have seen 1 
| your work but a little waste of precious time. \4™ 
| put two and two together. I find yqu reading 
those popular but most objectionable books; and I 

you working a sort of Popish altar-cloth for. - 
munion-table of your parish chureh; and I fear, ‘ald 
lest your young heart and inexperienced mind a : 

have been already caught by the sad and foolish oxo 
which are gaining ground in the bosom of our param 
Protestant church.” | dase 


“My own pastor,” said Margaret, coldly, Sams 
her work with much apparent diligence, “ i a 
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this. work, and drew out the pattern for me 
on the canvass, from & beautiful illuminated manuscript 
which he possesses.” a 
" #K Romist missal, I suppose,” said Mr. Harley. 

# Why, yes, I believe it was.” ih 

And who lent you that book, dear child ? ; 

“Qh, Selina sent it me, or, rather, Mr. Walton 
told me that I should like it, and I begged Lady Selina 
to lend it me; and I am sure I see no in it; and 
when my own clergyman thinks proper to recommend a 
book to me, am I so much to blame for reading it !” 

«Have I spoken one word of blame, my Margaret 9 
Lhave declared my disapproval, and I repeat it most 
seriously; but I do not blame you, my poor child. I 
love you as tenderly as if you were my own daughter, 
sad | have known and loved you ever since you were a 
little unconscious infant... . . I don’t blame you, but I 
would warn and caution you. Dear child, do you love 
me less than you did because I tell you the truth! No, 
| will not believe that your heart goes along with your 
words, when you speak so coldly, and seem almost to 
resent my interference. But if you cease to love me, I 
haredone. If I cannot win you, I shall use no other in- 
fuence. Do you remember the last time I was here, 
pearly five years ago, when my dear niece, who had been 
your governess, had just left you, that you used to bring 
your lessons to me, and that we loved to read the Bible 

” 

Margaret, though melted by the kindness of her old 
friend, and eager to apologize for her petulance, was still 
more eager to defend her new courses. Her “own 
dlergyman” was to her the high authority which an 
“own” clergyman is to many ladies of many other per- 
sessions, besides the Puseyite sect in the Anglican Church. 


She said— 


“Tam quitesure that you do forgive me; and you wil/ 
let me read these books which seem to me so clever and 
© useful. Besides, you know my own clergyman ap- 
proves{fhem, and lends them to me. I cannot help 
thinking you would like them if—” Here the glass 
doors opening into the flower-garden were thrown open, 
and Mr. Seymour entered, accompanied by Lady Selina 
and Mr, Walton. He had met them in the park on their 
way to the house, and had brought them a nearer way 
through the flower-garden to the house. Mr. Seymour 
weleomed his old and highly-valued friend with hearty 
delight; and Margaret, much as she loved Mr. Harley, 
was glad to find him so occupied with her father, that 
the could receive Lady Selina and Mr. Walton with un- 
restrained cordiality. Once or twice, she caught his eye 
intently fixed upon her, as she stood listening to the re- 
marks of Mr. Walton and his wife on her work; and she 
distinctly heard his sigh, as Lady Selina’s voice ceased in 
s beasutifal hymn which she had been singing. The 
words were in Latin, and from the clear articulation of 
the singer, whose voice and style were equally good, 
every word was heard. 

“ You will join me in this noble chant,” she said, as 
P rose from the pianoforte, “and you must play it, 
“aistace ;” and she turned to her husband,“ for you know 
it better than either Margaret or I.” 

Mr, Walton did play it, and sung it also; and the 

voices did justice to the beautifal chant which 

Y Selina had chosen. Margaret’s voice was one of 

* peculiar character, full of richness and power in its 

i notes; and her father, *yho was very fond of mu- 
if stened to their singing with evident delight. 

music is that?” he said, when the voices 


«uy, + 
. he one of the old Gregorian chants, dear father.” 
the aan me hear it again,” said Mr. Seymour. And | 
*h t was again sung. 
om aban’. said Mr. Walton, as he rose up, “ will 
meme to claim your promise, Mr. Seymour, to 
us to the church, that we may talk over the re- 
whieh | (or, altar-sereen,] and some other i emeuts 
thine) POM Making. I have determ to remove 


put a lectern in its place. Then there is the font to be re- 
moved from the very ingennes part of the church where 
it now stands.” Mr. Seymour looked grave, and re- 
ceived all this information as to the changes in his parish 
chureh in silence. He could not them, as he 
had intended, to the church, since Mr. Harle y had only 
just arrived. His manner had become unusually cold 
and distant, and he was always shy and reserved in the 
company of those with whom he was not well acquainted. 
cok alton also evidently felt constrained, rose to 
epart. 

“I will walk with you to the church if you i 
there,” said Margaret, looking towards oe ther, « = 
Lady Selina, after bowing coldly towards Mr. Seymour 
and his friend, took a very friendly leave of her. 

“No, dear Margaret,” was her father’s reply to her 
look. “ Lady Selina will exeuse you to-day.” Marga- 
ret’s brow clouded over. Lady Selina, who had waited 
for Margaret to accompany them, turned away at once, 
without vouchsafing the party another look, but said, in 
a distinct and decided voice as she went, “ We shall not 
go to the church to-day.” 

“TI do not like all this, my friend,” said Mr. Seymour. 
“Did you notice Margaret’s look of displeasure as she 
left the room, after the departure of these new friends ! 
It is strange to me to see anything but a cheerful, happy 
expression upon the face of that dear child. It is not 
like Margaret, who is usually a most affectionate and 
obedient child tome. I cannot account for this change.” 


But Margaret, as we have said, is brought back to the 
true fold. Inthe meantime, a change for the worse is 
wrought in the parish by the new doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Puseyite rector. 

We cannot unfold the entire story of Margaret's recall 
from error; though it makes a very pleasing tale, inde- 
pendently of its higher purpose. 

There is, we believe, a large class of minds now in 
England who require the lessons and warning of this 
tale, and to whom it may be better adapted than either 
works of dry controversial reasoning, or higher efforts of 
genius. It is, therefore, we think, to be welcomed and 
valued. As a useful extract, we give, in conclusion, 
Margaret’s confession to her mother, after she had been 
restored to the spirit of a sound mind :— 


“TI trust that God has begun in my heart his own 
work ; and surely I may hope and pray that He will not 
forsake it.” 

“ Faithful is He that hath promised, my Margaret,” 
replied the mother, * who also will do it.” 

“He is, indeed, good,” replied Margaret, “not to 
leave such a poor, ignorant, presumptuous creature to 
herself. You knew that I was foolish, ill-tempered, and 
perverse, dear mother; but I think that you have not 
known what errors in doctrine 1 was beginning to hold, 
and the prejudice, and the aversion which were daily 
rooting themselves within me, against all those truly 
Scriptural views which you had endeavoured to impress 
upon me from my earliest years. I am so ashamed of 
myself that I can hardly confess to you, much as I wish 
you to know my heart, to what lengths I had already 
reached. You will scarcely believe with what contempt 
I dared to look down upon the opinions of all those to 
whom I owed submission and respect. The ny somone 
which was always left upon my mind, after my frequent 
conversations with Mr. Walton and Lady one oar 
that the teaching of my appointed pastor was 
rule to which, as a true child of the church, I was re- 
quired to submit. My Bible began to be more and more 
a neglected book. I went to it asa task, and only be- 
cause I had promised you to do so, but without prayer, 
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crimination ; but decidedly rejecting many of my former 
notions as utterly recente ie oa suited only to dissent- 
ers or schismatics. It was hinted that Mr. Russell’s 
mode of preaching, and many of his plans and practices, 
were rather those of a sectarian than a churchman, and 
that it was to be regretted that he had so evidently in- 
fected my father and yourself with his own very low 
views. Then there were other books which the Waltons 
lent me, which I read at the time with interest and 
pleasure. I now wonder that I could be pleased with 
so much coarseness and vulgar levity. 1 remember one 
passage, in which the death of a bad man among the 
Puritan party is described, from an apoplectic fit in his 
pew,’ &c., &c. 

We should imagine that this little tale will be popu- 
lar at the present crisis; and as everything is worthy of 
praise which in a good spirit helps a good cause, it will 
deserve its popularity. 





The Forester’s Daughter; a Tale of the Reformation. 
By the Authoress of “ Seymour of Sudley,” “ Thirst 
for Gold,” &c., &c. 3 volumes. Newby. 


The “ Forester’s Daughter” is an exceedingly read- 
able novel. It is full of incident, brisk in movement, 
and, if it fail in originality, it displays animation and 
naturalness in itscharacters. There is, indeed, a priest, 
somewhat too gratuitously the black, remorseless villain; 
but in compensation we have a frank, noble, and high- 
spirited Bishop Elector, a character well conceived and 
ably supported; with nuns and brave soldiers, either be- 
ginning to imbibe the Lutheran heresy, or already deeply 
tainted; human love aiding the cause of divine truth, 
and tempting to the breach of rash or sinful vows. The 
dark recesses, the licentious and cruel practices of con- 
veats, are laid open; and there are melo-dramatic situa- 
tions, incidents, and adventures of all kinds; so that 
the interest of the story is well supported. There is a 
benevolent—a most Christian-spirited Jew, and yet a 
true Hebrew, who forms the main agent on which the 
plot turns: for Nathan is ever ready and able to aid the 
double pair of heretic lovers; the Bishop Elector, namely, 
and his lovely canoness,and Herman the gallant soldier, 
who has embraced the reformed faith, and preached it 
and fought for it, and his cousin Eva, the young nun to 
whom he is devoted. The interest is farther complicated 
by Eva's hopeless, secret love for the noble Elector. Those 
wild fanatics, the disciples of Muncer, who acted so pro- 
minent a part at this time, find their fitting represen- 
tative in Preacher Elias Wolfgang, a strange mixture of 
the cruel, hypocritical villain, and the self-deceiving mad- 
man, one who, under the veil of religion, excited the 
people to the blackest crimes, and plundered, burned, 
and slaughtered, by divine warrant. 





_— 


3 vols. London: Mortimer. 


This is a romance of the school of Mr. James ; and 
one distinguished, if not by great depth or scope, yet by 
much agreeable talent, competent historical knowledge, 
and vivacity of style. The period chosen is one replete 
with historical interest—that when ever-devoted Italy, 
in consequence of the events following the infamous treaty 
of Cambray, was about to become the battle-field of all 
Europe. The story opens with the young hero, Gas- 
ton de Foix duke of Nemours, arriving in Italy, as 
Viceroy of Louis XIL., and to take command of the 
French army, which at that time comprehended the 
flower of the French chivalry in the most chivalrous age 
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of France ;—namely, Bayard, La Trimouille, F 

and other famous knights. Love romance is of cours 
interwoven with the facts of history, as Gaston ig p 
sooner in Italy than he falls violently in love, p,. 
sides the bright galaxy of historical personages, includ; 
Pope Julius I1., Lucretia Borgia, the Duke of F 
Machiavel, and other great personages, we have Bemby 
the historian, and Ariosto. And then there are gay 
troubadours and glee-maidens, astrologers, me 
soldiers, priests, nuns, prioresses, and all the other char. 
acters that gave life to that age and epoch. The passiog 
of Gaston for Mariana, the beautiful daughter of a patri. 
otic nobleman, the governor of Brescia and the deter. 
mined enemy of France, gives place to some romantic ad. 
ventures and highly-wrought scenes. When the revolted 
city is conquered, the governor is condemned to be 
beheaded ; and Gaston attempts +o soften Mariana by 
offering to spare her rebel father at great personal risk 
She is betrothed to her cousin, whom she loves, and inex. 
orable to the suit of the French prince, the enemy of her 
country, even when it is proffered on honourable terms: 
but willing to sacrifice herself to save her father’s life. 
Her high-minded father chooses death before an unequal 
and portentous alliance made at the expease of honour, 
and the happiness of his child. The disappointment and 
despair of the gallant Gaston prepare the readers for his 
early death, at the battle of Ravenna, and reconcile 
fact with fiction. As aspecimen of the romance, instead 
either of the tragic or romantic scenes, or those of battle 
or the court, we give the encounter of Pope Julius and 
his followers with the young Viceroy, at a solitary mon- 
astery in the mountains, where both sought shelter and 
hospitality on their respective journeys. Gaston and bis 
suite had arrived first, and were about to commences 
jovial supper, when a loud knocking was heard at the 


| door of the monastery :— 


The Prior seemed very much surprised, and ordered 
one of the lay brethren to inquire the cause of the noise. 
The soup stood untasted before the hungry travellers, 
wasting its heat upon the desert air. Jacob Empeer, 
a Flemish mercenary, whose habits of discipline would 
not allow him to begin before his superior, cast sef 


| glances of impatience at the Viceroy, who, however, per 


taking of his host’s surprise, remained with his eyes 
upon the door. 

They were not kept in long suspense, for the tread of 
a heavy footstep was heard without, and immediately 


_ afterwards an armed trooper entered the room. 


“ Your errand, sir ?’? demanded the Prior. 2 

“Ts briefly told,” replied the man. “ His Holiness 
sleep here to-night, on his journey from Bologna.” 

Gaston started from his seat : “Has the Pontiff thes 
abandoned the siege ?”’ 

“ Ay, marry, has he, and had reason, too. Basti, 
with fifteen thousand lances at dis back, marched last 


_ night from Ferrara.” 


The prior wished to stand well, in these critical times 
with both parties; and Gaston himself felt some ember 
rassment at meeting the Holy Father as a belli 
but— 

The Prior hastened away to receive his unexpest 
visiter. He returned almost immediately into the re 
preceded by two dignitaries of the church. The of 
was a tall erect old man, wearing the purple habit ; 
cardinal, from beneath the sleeves of which, howevet, 
shirt of mail was visible. He wore a plain black > 


but the emblem of his high office, the keys of St. pe a 


were emblazoned in gold upon its front. His 
frame seemed full of energy. The passions of bis 
ous manhood seemed to have been stre 
subdued by age. The scheming churchmen had 
since attained the highest place in his professio® > 
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its peaceful duties presented no adequate field for the 
ise of 
— tion to his worldly passions. His thirst of power 
aod riches grew with his rising fortunes. 
The policy and schemes of Jniius are described, with 
tis failures and new projects; but we pass to the dram- 


stic part of the scene :-— 

Little did his demeanour, and the warlike habiliments 
which were Visible beneath his dress, correspond with 
his high calling ; for he better represented the genius of 
priestly domination, swollen with the pride of place and 

red by the exercise of undisputed power, than the 
chief minister of that religion which teaches peace and 
yamility and good-will to all men. 

He was accompanied by the Cardinal de Medicis, who 
afterwards succeeded him under the well-known title of 
[eo the Tenth. The latter was at this time only in his 


sx-and-twentieth year, and his youthful figure and | 
courtly manners, seemed strikingly at variance with his 
The accomplished scholar, the | 


professional dignity. 
man of taste and pleasure, the patron of Raphael, 
seemed better fitted to shine in private life,than at the 
belm of government. But under this highly polished ex- 
terior the young cardinal possessed talents of a far more 
valuable kind than his turbulent predecessor. = 6 

Julius cast his eye hastily around the room, then fixing 
it on the Prior, observed— 

* Strangers, my Lord Abbot, whence are they !” 

“ From Genoa, inay it please your Holiness,” replied 
ibe Prior, hesitatingly. 

* Travellers from Genoa; why pass this way!” 

“They were benighted on the mountain, may it please 
your Holiness, and I offered them shelter until morning.” 

* Who are they?) Whither are they going! What 
seek they in Modena?” demanded Julius, impatiently. 

“T humbly do beseech your Excellency ‘id 

“ And I,” replied the Pope, “ command you to reply. 
Who are those men ?” 

“Three humble servants of King Louis, may it please 
your Holiness,” said the Viceroy, stepping forward, “ of 
whom I have the honour to be principal.” 

* Your name, sir?” demanded Julius. 

“ Gaston de Foix,sometimes called Duke de Nemours.” 

The fiery Pontiff shook with anger and surprise at 
this announcement. His hatred of the French monarch, 
etasperated as it was by his late defeat at Bologna, 
knew no bounds ; and, unaccustomed to restrain his 
passions, he seemed eager to vent his rage and disap- 
pointment on the first object that presented itself. Strik- 
ing the floor with a long richly-ornamented staff which 
be held in his right hand, he turned abruptly to the 
trembling Prior- 

“ How dared you, my Lord Abbot, to receive under 
my roof these excommunicated traitors !” 

~ Traitors |” exclaimed De Foix. 

: by hat!” replied Julius, “have we not this very morn- 
ing left Bologna, with the French bullets falling thick 
* hailstones around us ! and the sun is scarcely down, 
‘he nephew of an excommunicated king—the boy usurper 
ef eur own dominions—dares thus to beard us within 
me very temple of the Lord !” 

ial! ry your Holiness a thousand pardons,” replied the 

oy: “in my present office I but obey one of the 
Precepts of that religion of which you are the earthly 
—vbedience to my king.” 
oe to your king! You owe him none. Nay, 
at Y paying him obedience you place yourself with- 
‘aig ¢ of all the penalties which he himself incurs. 
ye so little of the laws of Rome, that when the 
nates oem of the Church goes forth against, no 
him? If om, the mark of Cain is thenceforth set upon 
thet aiier: e be a king, his nobles are absolved from 
priests. “giance, the people are forbid to serve him, the 
‘o pray for him: the veriest serf in all his wide 





i 


« wis happier far than he!” 
myself,” said Gaston, “and I believe my 
Tonio are little skilled in these refinements. 


we must prefer the disapproval of a foreign 
our own sovereign,” 


Sat I 


WET to that of 


his restless spirit. Its triumphs afforded no 


; he [Pw . ‘ . . . 
“a the very representative of that accursed nation, | 


| “ Of your own sovereign!” exclaimed the Pontiff. 
“ I tell thee, boy, I am thy sovereign’s sovereign. To 
me each potentate on earth, from Chili to the Ganges, 
owes obedience. From me each Christian monarch holds 
his sceptre: one word of mine can wrench it from his 
grasp, and strike him powerless as once was Herod of 


Judea. I am the Lord’s vicegerent upon earth, to bless 
or curse, to give or take away.” 


The Pontiff drew himself up to his full height as he 
pronounced these words ; and the imposing dignity with 
which he uttered them, heightened as it was by the sin- 
cerity of his emotion, made a deep impression upon all 
| present. The extraordinary power, temporal as wel! as 

spiritual, which the Church of Rowe at that time pos- 
| sessed, rendered his sentiments, although exaggerated, 
| by no means absurd. 
| James of the Hill; a Tale of the Troubles in Scotland in 

1630. By J. A. Cameron. 3 vols. London: Newby, 

This tale is, we presume, meant to be an illustration 
of the lingering barbarism of Scotland, even down to the 
middle of the 17th century. The groundwork of the story 
is the historical fact of the desperate family feud between 
Gordon of Rothiemay and the Laird of Frendraught. In 
a contest between them, Rothiemay was slain; and on the 
side of Frendraught, a gentleman, brother to Gordon of 
Lesmoir. The feud was settled by the Marquis of 
Huntly, and some common friends; and Frendraught 
adjudged to pay fifty thousand merks to the widow and 
children of Rothiemay. But it did not end here. In 
the confidence of the settlement, Viscount Aboyne, the 
eldest son of the marquis, and young Rothiemay, with 
four gentlemen companions and attendants on the vis- 
count, were, by pressing importunities, induced to stay 
a night at Frendraught. In the middle of the night the 
isolated tower, in which they were sleeping, burst into 
flames, and they all perished: not without strong suspi- 
cions of treachery, as the Laird of Frendraught, his lady, 
and the household, were looking on, and made no effort 
to save these victims of a barbarous revenge. James of 
the Hill is himself an historical or traditionary character, 
and figures in the tale as a kind of Rob Roy or Robin 
| Hood,—a brave, daring, and generous outlaw. The 
| scene shifts from the north to Edinburgh ; and the char- 
| acters, which are numerous, are of the sort appropriate 
| to Scottish romance : namely, rough Highland lairds, very 
| fond of mountain dew ; gallant and fiery young soldiers, 
| straining the point of honour; amiable heroines; and 
| devoted, clannish waiting-women. A Lady Macbeth, in 
| the person of the Lady of Frendraught, is meant for 
| something grand; and in lieu of an intriguing Jesuit 

priest, a villanous schoolmaster is introduced, with a 
| lawyer to suit. The conception of the tale, though in 
| no wise remarkable, is however much better than its 
| execution, of which the less that is said the better. Yet 
James ov THe Hrit may have his turn on the lending 
library shelves, amusing some readers, with at least no 
great harm being done to any one. 








—_— 





Wanderings in Spain in 1843. By Martin Haverty, Esq. 

Two volumes 12mo. London: T. C. Newby. 

There is nothing very remarkable in these “ Wander- 
ings,” save their extent. Mr. Haverty saw 6 good deal 
of the surface of the Peninsula. He entered by the 
Pyrenees, proceeded to Gibraltar, and visited most of 
the provinces and great towns in Spain. What with 
politics or revolutions, the civil wars, the leading char- 
acters, and the churches—pictures, living manners, 
and costumes, there can be no lack of matter for a travel- 
ler in Spain, possessed of ordinary powers of vbeervation 
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and some knack of description. We cannot, however, 
say that Mr. Haverty has used his opportunities to note 
or report much that is novel. He repeats the current 
gossip about Cristina, Munoz, Mina and his wife, Espar- 
tero, and the other notabilities of the day. The most 
original part of the book, in point of information, is the 
traveller’s residence in Madrid. He arrived just in 
time, exactly a year since, (April 3, 1843,) to see the 
Cortes opened, at which solemnity the young Queen 
presided, We could not find a more fayourable sample 
of the volames, than this solemnity :— 


Shortly after twelve o’clock the peers and commoners, 
mustering in tolerably large numbers, took their seats, a 
solitary bishop occupying one on the back benches; and 


other the Infanta—left the house. In a few moments 





displayed not only an extremely defective education, but 
it is to be feared a sullenness and vielence of ve 

also. in this respect it is apprehended that she will bu 
too strongly resemble her royal father; as she decidediy 
does im a certain coarseness of expression about the 
mouth and chin, if not in the general outline of her 
features. On one occasion, I saw her majesty lose tem. 
per so much, because her governess could not make ber 
understand the parts of the office in her prayer book, 
that she shut up the book in a pet, and refused to speak 
with her sister, who was gently endeavouring to soothe 


_ her anger. 


There is a portrait of the Queen, in the book, showing 


a full, but babyish forehead, a firm mouth, a saucy tur. 


the latter deputation again made their appearance in | 


the house, and the Infanta, Dofia Maria Louisa Fer- 


nanda, was seen in front of the tribune prepared for her | 


Royal Highness, robed in white and gold, and beaming 
with beanty and innocence. The hum of conversation 
was hushed, as her presence was announced, and an in- 
voluntary murmur of admiration followed. She appeared, 
as it were, to realize those images of beauty and splen- 
dour with which the imagination of youth peoples the 
realms of fairy-land. Although then little more than 
eleven years of age, she seemed to be moulded in beauty’s 
fairest form; and with the gracefulness and simplicity 
of childhood, she smiled familiarly on all she knew 
around her, curtseying with exquisite grace, and looking 
eagerly, from time to time, towards the tribune over her 
head, where her attendants were, to exchange a friendly 
smile. 

The curiosity to see the princess was scarcely gratified 
before the young Queen herself, accompanied by the 
regent, Espartero, and followed by the officers of the 


so beautiful as the Infanta, but is much fairer; her figure 
also is good, and her neck and arms worthy of a sculp- 


up nose, and a large allotment of jawbone and chig,— 


| mins. : ’ : ° 
two deputations—one to receive the Queen, and the | his is one of the Traveller’s few generalizations,— 


There is not a particle of servility in the Spanians 
character. He believes his country to be superior ty 
every other, and that no man in Spain is better thes 
himself. He feels, to a certain extent, independent of 
the rest of the world; and envies not the foreigner the 
wealth which he possesses, when he considers the inces. 
sant toil, and anxiety, and turmoil by which it is amassed, 
Leisure is to him one of the chiefest of earthly blessings 
The cigar, the daily lounge in the plaza, or at the corner 
of the street, and the evening at the coffee-house or the 
theatre, are enjoyments which he would not exchange 
for any amount of riches purchased by a life of activity 
and constant occupation. He pities us for all the trowble 
which it costs us to live, or which we create for ourselves 
to serve some frivolous end. If his position be th 
hamble one of the peasant, the soil produces all he re 


| quires with but little labour on his part. He has tieh 


; 


wines, delicious fruits, the finest bread, and a warm sun; 


| and what more would it be worth his while to wastes 


whole life’s toil upon? If a tradesman, he plies his 


| craft only for high wages, and prefers suffering some of 


household, made her appearance. She is by no means | the effects of penury rather than lower his price. If 


| proprietor, he has enough to supply his wants, and rarely 


tor’s study; and althongh at that time no more than | 


twelve years and six months old, she seemed already to 
have sprung into womanhood. She was robed in white 
satin, waved with flowers of delicate tints, and wore a 


great, golden crown having been placed on a table near 
the throne. Her train, which was of deep green velvet, 
lined with ermine, was borne by an officer of the house- 
hold; and Madame Mina, the royal camarera and gorer- 
nante, Walked behind her Majesty, dressed in the plain, 
black costume of a Spanish lady. It was pleasing to see 
the fair young Queen, as soon as she entered, look 
earnestly around for her sister. - « « “How lovely 
the two royal orphans are!” observed a lady who sat 
near me. 

The Queen walked with dignity to the throne, but the 
manner in which she acknowledged the salutations of 
the peers, was neither graceful nor courteous: and in 
general, the abruptness and impatience displayed in her 
movements, contrast strongly with the natural grace of 
the young Infanta. Scarcely had her Majesty touched 
the throne, when Espartero was likewise seated. The 
absence of dignity in his deportment immediately struck 
me. 


On the return of the royal procession to the palace, it | 


is said there was not a single cheer to greet the Queen 
or the Regent; Mr. Haverty afterwards saw her little 
Majesty and the Infanta at church. 


They wore bonnets of green velvet; but on subsequent 
occasions, I frequently saw them wear the Spanish man- 
tilla, of which the Queen is said to be particularly fond 
When the Queen's name was mentioned in the prayers 
at mass, the train of priests turned round and bowed to 
her majesty, but she only returned the salutation with a 
rapid inclination of the head ; and in this as weil as in 
her other abrupt gestures, such as starting every moment 


from her seat, and wssing her head about violently, she 


thinks of employing enterprise to increase his means. 
In every case he is capable of enduring much privatios, 
and his necessities are easily satisfied. 


The following sketch, the scene of which is Seville, 


. “wot _may help to explain the above observations on national 
diadem of silver richly spangled with diamonds—the | / , ' “ 


character. 


The Plaza del Duque is often crowded until midnigh, 
the ladies appearing there in full dress, and the delight 
ful scene passing by the light of numerous and briiliast 
lamps suspended amidst the foliage of the trees; whilst 
the serene and cloudless heavens present the sable canopy 
of a southern night, spangled with a thousand silvery 
stars. °Tis then a truly Andalusian scene. The¥ 
plaza resembles a vast drawing-room, thronged with the 
population of the city, who for that moment form as it 
were but one common household, where the actions, chat 
acters, and almost the very thoughts of each member 
that vast family, are divested of the veil of privaey ¥ 
envelops them in more northern climes, all mingling i 
a social, placid, and delightful reunion. These meeting? 
appear to be essential to Spanishgexistence. Every tow® 
has its Prado, or Rambla, or Alameda, where st me 
hours of the day some loiterers may be seen passing the 


_moments al fresco; but where, as soon as the conver 


tional hour for the paseo arrives—and that must ¥8) 
according to the season—the great bulk of the pope 
of all classes, pour in by the various avenues a8 { 


_ singular and attractive exhibition had been fixed for thst 


particular moment. There is no aristocrati¢ 


d 
_ to be then observed amongst them. All are becoming!) 
clothed, and the conduct of all is perfectly 


decores* 
The peasant or mechanic is to be seen muffled i8 bs 


dark capa; or else he displays his embroidered 

or waistcoat, and the bright red searf which we 
around his waist, with plaited tassels dangling ee 
jacket and along the sides of his calzones, and & Be, 
tufted sombrero inclined slightly over his right eat- is 
is the Andalusian dress of the operative classes ; bet 
may be observed that this gay costume of the Map 
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present da almost exclusively confined to his 
- oa that he Javely mixes in the fashionable throng 
“a nade. The French, or rather the ordinary 
Ps style of dress, is now generally to be met with 
the gentlemen in the paseos, and is, with the 
‘on of the capa or cloak at almost all hours, and 
the tafted Andalusian hat occasionally, almost univer- 
ally adopted by the middle and wealthy classes. 
The ladies, however, have not yet changed the Spanish 
costame. They have, it is true, so far yielded to the 
it of innovation as to have resigned the high comb, 
sad to have lengthened the dress considerably, but still 
they have faithfully preserved that graceful and distinc- 
tive article of Spanish dress—the mantilla—and resisted 
the introduction of caps and bonnets. The mantilla is 
most frequently a thin, black veil, which in the street is 
often drawn over the face, but is generally suffered to 


fali loosely over the shoulders from the back part of the | 


head, where it is seeured by a pin to a wreath of hair. 
Some ladies, especially in Barcelona and Madrid, occa- 
sionally wear bonnets a la #'rancaise at the theatre, al- 


though it scarcely ever happens that they carry them to | 


the paseo; aud when even Italian opera singers and 


Freach modistes appear at the promenade in bonnets, | 


whatever may be the peculiar grace of the wearers, the 
contrast is decidedly favourable to the mantilla. There 
is a certain air of republican equality in the appearance 
of ladies wearing the Spanish costume ; for their respec- 
tive ranks are generally only to be distinguished by 
saperior elegance of carriage, where most are gifted 
with that natural grace, or by the degrees of costliness 
in the materials of their dress. There is the same sim- 
plicity and absence of affectation to be observed in the 


duehess who traces her pedigree to the hidalgos of | 


Pelayo’s court, and in the wife of the humblest shop- 
keeper or tradesman. At church they sit upon the same 


carpet, and in the theatre occupy the same bench in the | 


Camela,* one perhaps distinguished from the other by a 


neher fan, or finer gloves, or a fairer face, but not in | 


any way conspicuous to the eye at a distance. 
Asa concluding specimen of the work, we select this 


gostiping account of the commencement of Cristina’s | 


acquaintance with Muniz. 
A retailer of tobacco and snuff in the insignificant 


some money and a great deal of vanity, and being able 
w show by sufficient documents his descent from certain 
hidalgos of Castile, nothing would content him until he 
bad procured the enrolment of his son among the royal 
geard of vobles. His neighbours laughed at him at the 
time; but in the sequel the tables were turned, and the 
ugh changed sides. It happened some short time after 
the death of Ferdinand VIL., in the winter, I believe, of 


(634, that news was brought to Madrid, that the Queen’s | 


fvourite summer retreat at La Granja was on fire. The 


neWe reached in the evening, and Cristina insisted on | 


wing out immediately for the scene of destruction, to 
‘eertain with her own eyes the extent of the injury in- 
led on a spot she loved so much. La Granja is 
‘eventeen Spanish leagues from Madrid, and the road 
ber crosses the Sierra de Guadarrama, which, it was 
*spiained to her majesty, would at that time be impassa- 
bie for the royal equipage, owing to the snow; but no 
“elacle or argument could induce her to change her 
mied,and the royal cortége was soon on the mountain 
As was to be expected, the Queen’s carriage 

¢ down; and her majesty was in some danger, until 

se was pulled by a strong arm through the carriage 
¥, and found herself reposing on the bosom of 
fing Mufioz, the tobacconist’s son; for it was he who 
seve) os lucky enough in being the first to extricate his 
*™ Mustress. Having neither fortune nor education, 
t had hitherto remained unnoticed among the 

i but, dating from this fortunate incident, his 

: The Cazurla isa ' 
bones, set apart for f 
hier to be seen but that of the Spanish mantilla. The 
hone, ‘wever are not confined to that particular part of the 


large space, generally in the first tier of 


. ' 
emales exclusively, and where no other | 
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career from rank to rank was wonderful, and soon began 
to excite suspicion. He had a handsome person, and it 
soon became obvious to all that he had won the affections 
of Maria Cristina. : , . ‘ 

The Queen-regent was so blinded by her affection as 
to take the handsome guardsman out with her in her 
carriage, and madly expose herself, without any restraint, 
to public obloquy and indignation. When the intrigue 
thus got publicity, the exasperation of the people was 
the greater, on account of the disastrous consequences 
of the amours of the queen of Charles I'V. with the infam- 
ous Godoi ; and for four years Mufioz was obliged to 
remain in the closest confinement in the Palace of La 
Granja, making use, as it is supposed, of a subterranean 
passage to go from the palace toa kind of royal chawmicr:, 
where he spent his days seen by no one, for he feared 
_ the face of every Spaniard as that of an assassin. Such 
_was the feeling that existed against him among the 
people at large, that it would have been deemed a most 
meritorious act, and the wiping out of a stain of national 
infamy, to take away his life. In this way did Maria 
Cristina accumulate popular odium and contempt; de- 
spising public decorum, and the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, which required her to remain a widow, in order 
to continue as her daughter's guardian during her min- 
ority. ° ° ; , Some say that Murioz 
was no stranger to her majesty even before the accideut 
| in the snow-storm, but that I believe is a calumny. 





; 


It is said that she was married to him by a country 
curate, since highly promoted. 


——E 


Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. Part the Second. 
London: Newby. 

| This part takes up the history of Irish affairs from the 
date of the Marquis of Wellesley’s second administra- 
tion. It is written with the same dash and general acu- 
| men as Part I., though the most attractive of the mate- 
rials were expended there. The sketch of the Marquis 
| Wellesley is marked by nice appreciation, though less 
laudatory than Lord Brougham’s recent sketch of the 
| same statesman. There are clever sketches of the late 
| Chief Justice Bushe, ef Baron Smith, and Chief Baron 


, , .. | Woulfe; and the career and character of Mr. Sheil is 
town of Torrejon, about ten miles from Madrid, having | wai hetigeon . ee 


given in a style which his Irish admirers may not relish, 
though it is not far wide of the mark. As O'Connel! 
received high praise in the former part, the account is 
balanced in this. 

The “ Liberator” may aptly head the few detached 
excerpts we shall give by way of specimen of a rather 
racy work, which would not, however, suffer by greater 
brevity :— j 

o’CONNELL AND THE WHIGS. 

Notwithstanding the useful measures that the Whig 
Cabinet had carried in 1833, they found themselves as 
unpopular as previously in Ireland... .. They had them- 
selves been disgracefully routed by the Repeal party at 
the elections of 1632, and many (like Mr. Sheil) who 
had worn their colours for some time, had ratted to 
the Corn Exchange. . . . . The wholesale vitu- 
peration with which O’Connell had covered the Whig 
party, rendered it most unpopular. He attacked it in- 
cessantly with a kind of savage energy, and spared 
neither the men who composed it, or respected the prin- 
ciples which animated them. He was, in point of fact, 
a whole press in himself; for the disgusting popular 
newspapers of Ireland only copied the feculent outpour- 
ings of his mind. To smear the Whigs all over with a 


mass of dirt and rubbish, appeared to be his darling ob- 


ject. Cobbett in his coarsest, and Swift in his smuttiest 
humour, were not more foul than O'Connell, as he erue- 
tated his philippies against Lord Grey. Day after day 
he attacked the Whigs in his speeches, and week after 
week wrote lengthy Setters against them in the news- 


rs, in which he represented them as the most dia- 
Polieal of tyrants—the mort perfidious of allies—the 
most contemptible of cheate—the most execrable of 
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caitiff. No language of objurgation—no epithet of 
vyenom—no sentiments of antipathy were too harsh, 

ling, or too revolting for O’Connell to decline 
employing. He literally seemed to revel in coarse lan- 
guage, and in violating every decent feeling of social 
life. His philippics resembled those of an infuriated 
fish-woman, or a demented harlot. And in all this fero- 
cious abuse, there was so little genuine talent. There 


was constant violence, but no genius; much ribaldry, but | 


no racy wit; much filth, mingled with a very small por- 
tion of fun. .... 

The man had actually raised himself to such enormous 
influence, that it became a matter of vital necessity for 
the Government to have some understanding with him. 
.... An O'Connell family party had begun to be set 
up. He commanded forty servile members of the House 
of Commons, and had indirect influence over 4 dozen 
more. He wielded the whole political influence of the 
priests; the newspapers of the populace dared not dis- 
obey his orders: in fact, persons such as traders and 


shopkeepers of a low kind, throughout the three Catholic | 


provinces, were his satellites and vassals. 

Was it right in such circumstances to have some un- 
derstanding with a man wielding such enormous autho- 
rity ! This was the question for the Grey Cabinet in the 
autumn of 1833. 

We all know how that question was decided. 

IRISH CONSTITUENCIES AND IRISH MEMBERS. 

Some years since a very high-spirited and honourable 
Whig had opened up a rotten borough in Ireland. 
Searcely had he begun to distinguish himself in political 
life, when he was beset by a legion of applicants for his as- 
sistance. He resided close by the borough upon which 
he had conferred political freedom, and swarms of needy 
applicants clustered round him as he appeared outside 
his door. He was a person of refined and elegant tastes, 
and also of very manly, sportsman-like habits. He found 
his private happiness so much abridged by the supplica- 
tions to which he had rendered himself obnoxious, that 
with much regret he began to think of resigning his Par- 
liamentary honours. Still, however, he allowed himself 


to hope, that when people found that he could not ac- | 
tually rain places upon their heads, perchance they might | 


become less harassing, and cease to dog his morning 
walk, or afternoon ride. One day, however, on coming 
home from hunting, just as he was trotting up his ave- 


nue with some brother sportsmen, he descried a consi- | 


derable crowd collected before his door. Greatly alarmed 
lest something serious had occurred, he pushed on briskly, 
when, to his great disgust he recognised an aggregate 
meeting of the petitioners for his assistance! He could 
bear the thing no longer, his feelings overmastered him, 
and with a bitter grim politeness he returned the saln- 
tations of the crowd. LD) smounting at his door, he took 
off his red coat, and gave the servant who appeared his 
pocket handkerchief. He then with gloomy calmness 
turned towards the crowd, most of whom had doffed 
their “ caubeens ’ for his honour, and in a low voice ad- 
dressed them. “ Here,”’ holding up his hunting coat, * is 
the last thing you shall ever get from me, for you have 
really left me nothing else to give. You have taken all 
that you could of my purse, my time, and peace of 
mind. Accept this as the very last thing I can bestow;” 
and he gung the red coat upon his gaping auditors, who 
began to regret that they had overshot the mark. He 
then walked into his library and instantly wrote his re- 
siguation to the electors of . 





MR. SHEIL. 

This gentleman was born in Waterford about the year 
1792. His father was a merchant and a Roman Catholic; 
and young Sheil, originally intended for the priesthood, 
was educated at a Jesuit seminary at Kensington, and 


afterwards at the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst. He, 
however, changed his views, entered Trinity College, | 


and attracted some attention in the Historical Society, 
—that arena where the young spirits of Ireland first 
essay their powers. Great things were then expected of 
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| him; and soon afterwards, at the meetings of the Cathe 
| oe ee 
lie Association, he had the honour of exciting the 
jealousy of O’Connell. Their mutual recrimination an 
abuse have often entertained the public, though they are 
| very good friends at present. Sheil was called jo the 
| bar in 1814, and afterwards lived in London for som, 
| years, chiefly supported by his pen. It is said— 
Many men of letters in London have still a very live}, 
recollection of Sheil in those days. He was known ver, 
well by the habitués of the Green Rooms—the politics) 
young lawyers of the Inns of Court—and the flanean 
upon town. He differed from most of his young conten. 
poraries. He was always at work—and applied himsel 
with persistency to his original object of distinguishi 
himself by the honourable display of his talents, 


He wrote his dramas, and found ® patron in Lon 
Holland. In the division of labour of the Catholic Ags. 
ciation, Sheil’s allotted business was to attack and 


ridicule the Ascendancy party, and scoff down the absar. 
| dities of the fanatics. 


While lashing the Calvinists and Methodists, he 
might have been mistaken for a pupil of Voltaire : buy 
when seen in the Metropolitan [ Romish ] Chapel, he would 
have passed for an unreflecting devotee. oe 
To England he always adopted the ad terrorem tone: 
and after lashing the Protestant Ascendancy with vite. 
lence, after describing the Catholic gentry, priesthood, 
and peasantry, as leagued in one confederacy, be 
would conclude : “So much for Catholic indignatios, 
while we are at peace ; and when England shall be in. 
volved in war—lI pause ; it is not necessary that ! 
should diseuss that branch of the question, or point te 
| the cloud which, charged with thunder, is hanging over 
| our heads.” 
| But when addressing Ireland, and not England, he 

was violent in matter, exasperating in manner, and 
rancorous in purpose. He was the Catholic chaati- 
_cleer, who crowed triumphantly over any fallen cham- 
pion of the Ascendancy ; and if O’Connell was the more 
scurrilous, Sheil was the most virulent declaimer. His 
bitterness was never relieved by honhommie, and 
uttered many a speech which rankled in the minds of 
his Protestant countrymen. And vet Sheil was not 3 
fanatic ! His fierce bigotry was little more than the 
mannerism of a Demagogne, exerting his rhetorical 
powers in a country distracted by religious animosiies 
He was too stoical to be a religious bigot, and to 
circumspect for a political enthusiast. He did mt 
hate the Protestants, or detest the Orangemen, but 
spoke as if his heart was a fountain of gal] and bitter: 
ness. Noble, grand, and generous bursts of feeling Tert 
rarely came from his mind. He was a potent inflamer 
of the more malignant passions, but unlike O'Connell 
had no witchery over the more genial and softer feel- 
ings of human nature. Grattan beantifully said, “Th 
true genius of the Irish people is affection -” but Shel 
has ministered to that genius less than any of his cout 
try’s orators. He was one of the most exciting, and fhe 
least heart-elevating tribunes #hat ever appeared in 
Irish political arena. . 2. 2. 2. 1 1. wee me 
Robert Peel has oecasionally been very severe ® 
Sheil’s style of eloquence and composition. Talking 
of a petition for Catholic Emancipation drawn Up by 
Sheil, he told the House,“ That it was written in te 
style of a damned tragedy.” On another occasion Go? 
ring the Reform Era, when Sheil made a pera® 
attack on the Tory leader, Sir Robert said, tt 
“the honourable and learned gentleman had the 
tortions, but not the inspiration of the Sibyl;” 4 
mark more applicable to Sheil’s genius than to the 
ginal subject of the quotation. . . . . Consi 
him by an Irish standard, Sheil may be pronounced 3 
man who, with considerable talents, aims at putt 
| things, and prefers to be formidably factious 38 88 
| Pectant partizan,|[to being] morally influential as an inp 
| Tegenerator. If he had moral courage, and 3 nobis 
| purpose, he might have been the Parliamentary 
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ig party, which now considers him as its | 
ofthe Irish a iinaia, Bat he has no pretensions to | 
wr coanaet of a statesman, and aims only at the re- 
ps ‘on of a mere orator. He is a political hybrid, | 
errem Whig or Repealer : he has all the factiousness, | 
wth very little of ‘the principled consistency of the | 
frst; and nearly all the violence, without any of the 

rous enthusiasm of the second. 

A curious fact transpires in this work. The letter 
sddressed to Lord Donoughmore by Mr. Drummond, 
containing the famous and pithy maxim, “ Property has 
ts daties as well as its rights,’—which, by the way, has 
been said a hundred times before, though never so tersely, 
—is positively stated to have been written by Mr. 
Woulfe, and not by the Under-secretary. Since we are 
quoting maxims, we may give a “private opinion” held 
by the Marquis of Wellesley, which contains more than 
meets the eye at first glance :— 

Lord Wellesley, with his long experience of Irish 
sfairs, was rather distrustful of any close connerion with 
the Agitators. It is believed that the private opinion 
ofthe Marquis Wellesley was, “ for an Irish Government | 
to be too popular is, in the long run, more dangerous 


"99 


than to be moderately unpopular, for a continuance ! 





The Marguis appears to have considered the Irish 
nation like those hot-tempered fickle characters, whom, 
however generous and affectionate they may be while 
friends, it is dangerous to become too intimate with. 
The author of this book, though anything but a bigoted 
Churchman, considers the maintenance of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland so important to both countries, that | 
he asserts the Union would not be worth ten years pur- 
chase were the Establishment abolished. His reasoniug 
is not infeasible. Towards the close of the argument 
it is remarked 

Even if it were right to take away the Establishment, 
and leave no antagonism to the Church of Rome, would 
this be the proper time for making the change? Would 
it not be more judicious to wait until the Roman Catho- | 
lc eoclesiastics become less hostile in their feelings to 
the British Powrr t 

Listen to the howl which the CLercy in France have | 
raised against the Usiversiry. Hearken to the abso- 
late demands for monopolizing the instruction of youth. | 
Uoserve how they seek to abrogate the lay autho- 
nty, and erect upon its ruins a priestly ascendancy 
a the State. View Belgium, over-run with Priests. 
No doubt it is physically prosperous; but where is its | 
moral energy, ite mental genius, where is aught that 
* noble and exalting in that tame, fat, vegetating na- 
tom! Let the Liberal—let the friend to progression- 
et the Dissenter, who dreads even a Protestant Priest- | 
tovd—let the friend to civilisation—let the admirer of | 
he free mind and untrammelled soul of Northern Exv- | 
rope, and the contemner of the graceful and picturesque 
“rviuty of the Southern nations—let all such think of | 
ese things before, in the present age, and in the pre- 
“eat state of education and ideas in Ireland, they insist 
"pon the subversion of the Protestant Establishment. | 

Uf the Irish Establishment itself, or of the Irish | 


} 


“Sty as a body, a contemptuous opinion is expressed. | 


‘paw under Charles the Seeond ; or Extracts from the | 
Correry ondence of the Hon. Alerander Stanhope, 
British Minister at Madrid, 1690 to 1699. Selected | 
from the originale at Chevening. By Lord Mahon. 
Second Edition. Pp. 216. London: Murray. 

Lord Mahon has considerably enlarged this new edi- 

a of extracts from the above correspondence. The 

— g ven of the Spanish Court leaves one in no doubt 
the causes of the decline of that unfortunate king- 

tnder the last princes of the Austrian family. Lord 





deserves praise for the brevity of his selection. 


With such materials, many modern editors, or book- 
compilers, would not have stinted themselves with less 
than three octavo volumes, instead of a thin 12mo.—— 


What a picture of corruption, imbecility, bigotry, and 
superstition, does this correspondence present. A few of 
the letters are written by the ambassador's son, after- 
wards General, and, by the death of his elder brother, 


Earl Stanhope. In one of these, written from Majorea, 
we find the— 


BURNING OP HERETICS, 


I arrived here the 3d instant, and could get but very i!! 
accommodations, by reason of the concourse of people 
which are here at this time to assist at the Auto da Ie. 
which began this week ; for, Tuesday last, there were 
burnt here twenty-seven Jews and heretics, and to-mor- 
row I shall see executed above twenty more ; and Tues- 
day next, if I stay here so long, is to be another Fiesta : 
for so they entitle a day dedicated to so execrable an 
act. The greater part of the criminals that are already, 
and will be put to death, were the richest men of the 
island, and owners of the best houses in this city. 

A SPANISH MIRACLE, 


The Duke of Pastrana and Infantado, first Duke of 
Spain, died last week of a violent fever, with this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that when ready to expire, he 
called to the by-standers, and bid them take notice he 
died not a mararedi in debt to any person living—which 
is the only instance of a Spanish grandee in this age ! 

SUPERSTITION OF THE QUREN-MOTHER, 


The Queen-Mother continues very ill with her cancer, 
has put off all her physicians and chirurgeons, and de- 
livered herself up toa serenth son, a holy man of the 


| strictest celibacy ; who, by certain charms of prayers he 
| uses, is said to have done wonderful cures. The Holy 


Office has approved him, which gives her Majesty great 
confidence in him. 


The Queen died in spite of the seventh son ; and it is 


| related— 


There is now great noise of a miracle, done by a piece 


| of a waistcoat she died in, on anold lame nun, who, in great 


faith, earnestly desired it, and no sooner applied it to 


_her lips but she was perfectly well, and immediately 
threw away her crutches. This, with some other stories, 
| which will not be wanting, may in time grow upto a 
| canonization. 


The Queen has desired in her will that 50,000 masses 
should be said for her soul. 


The young Queen, of whose German confidantes, and 
especially Madame Berlips, the Spaniards were exces- 
sively jealous, had been seized with illness from eating 
eel-pie and drinking iced liquors; but she recovered, 
owing to the following causes :— 

Her Catholic Majesty has been on the mending hand, 
as they say, these ten days, and is out of danger, as the 


| Madrid Gazetteer tells us, attributing the honour of the 


cure to the Lady of Atocha, and the body of St. Isidro, 
Patron of Madrid, who both have been to visit her. 

His Catholic Majesty has been extremely ill these seven 
days, which has stopped all couriers and expresses ; but, 


| thanks be to God, is now much better by taking the 
| quinquine, yet not so safe as his good subjects wish him. 


The King’s danger is over for this time ; but his con- 
stitution is so very weak, and broken much beyond his 
age, that it is generally feared what may be the success 
of such another attack. They cut his hair off in this sick- 
ness, which the decay of nature had almost done before, 
all his crown being bald. He has a ravenous stomach, 
and swallows al) he eats whole, for his nether jaw stands 
so much out, that his two rows of teeth cannot meet ; to 
compensate which, he has a prodigious wide throat. 

We cannot quote farther. The life of this royal per- 
sonage was then of great politicaleonsequence. Monarchy 
undubitably has its disad vantages. The wretched creatare 
who wore the crown wee all this wlule tormented, that 
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the publie might be made believe he was well and vi- | did Spain by that treachery was thought so considerable, 


gorous, and fit for the performance of his royal functions. 


Our Gazettes here tell us every week his Catholic 
Majesty is in perfect health, and it is the general an- 
swer to all who inquire of him. It is true that he is 


ankles and knees swell again, his eyes bag, the lids are 
as red as scarlet, and the rest of his face a greenish yel- 
low. His tongue is trarada, as they express it, that is, 
he has such a fumbling in his speech, those near him 
hardly understand him ; at which he sometimes grows 
angry, and asks if they be all deaf. 


The Court went to Aranjuez. The young Queen was 
now rising in consequence. 


Her Confessor, a Capuchin, is now the most consider- 
able person at Court, and takes great state on him, being 





consulted by all who have any pretensions. This morn- | 
ing, about nine, I saw Don Juan de Larrea coming out | 


from his lodging in the Convent, whither he had gone 
early on foot, I suppose for greater privacy. =. 
The Almirante de Castilla is fallen very much into 


disfavour with the King and Queen for setting up to | 


outvie them in his furniture, attendance, and all parts of 
state in his family, whereat the Queen, in particular, is 


so offended, that she has refused to see either him or his | 


bride, whom in town theycommonly call the Reyna nueca. | ‘ doth 
"hte ” A i “of men that go in coaches, with tirantos Jargos”—long 


This was very unexpected, and if it holds, will make 
a great change in the management of affairs in this 
Court. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ ° ° , 

The Queen’s Confessor, a German Capuchin, has me- 
diated an accommodation between her Majesty and the 
Almirante, and she has made his peace with the King. 


All which was ratified two days ago by her Majesty ac- | 


cepting a collation in the Almirante’s garden, where he 
presented her with no mean jewel, and her ladies with 
other gallantries, in all to the value of some thousands 
of doubloons. , ° ; ° ; ° ‘ , 

Our Court is in great disorder: the grandees all dog 
and eat, Turk and Moor. The King is in a languishing 


that she has had here ever since a pension of 1266 ry 
toles, not ill paid. Yet, after all this, her inelinss: 
have appeared, by all her behaviour since I am here 
be most visibly French, insomuch that it has always bees 


every day abroad, but heret lateri lethalis arundo; his | much suspected she has a pension on that side alse, Al 


the time of the war, the cabals of that faction Were held 
at her house ; and of late the French Ambassador he of 
Savoy, and the Condestablesa of Colonna, with one My 
dame Salcado, widow to a Spaniard, formerly Eny in 
England, with others of that party, were almost €verr 
night there, on pretence of enjoying the fraicheur of , 
very pleasant garden the Marquesa has near the Prado 
What her crime is I cannot hear certainly ; but the ye. 
port is, that some letters she sent to France have bees 
intercepted, and drawn down this misfortune on her. 


The death of Charles being imagined near, though he 
rallied, the Court became the hot-bed of those intrigues 
which terminated in the war of the succession. Rumours 


| were at this period zealously spread in Spain that the 


} 
} 
| 
i 


Prinee of Orange, William the Third, had retired frog, 
London to the Hague, and that the English were to have 
no more kings, but to set up a republic, and havea doge: 


_and the Envoy tells his correspondent that these wer 





not the reports of the rabble, but of respectable people— 


traces ; but he adds, in a few days after-— 


Madrid, February 24, 1699.—We know, by way of 
Flanders, that all things were very quiet in Engl 
to the confusion of a company of rascally Irish friar 
here, who had spread abroad, and made half the town 
believe it, that the parliament had forced the King away 


-into Holland, and resolved they would have no mor 


condition ; not in so imminent a danger as last week, | 


but so weak and spent as to his principles of life, that 
all that I can hear is pretended amounts only to hopes 
of preserving him some few weeks, without any proba- 
bility of a recovery. The general inclination as to the 


Queen having set them against all her countrymen ; and 
if the French King will content himself, that one of his 
younger grandchildren be King of Spain, without pre- 
tending to incorporate the two monarchies together, he 
will find no opposition either from Grandees or common 
eople. ; : ‘ ° ‘ , . . . 
The King is so very weak, he ean scarcely lift his hand 
to his head to feed himself ; and so extremely melan- 
choly, that neither his buffoons, dwarfs, nor puppet- 


kings ! 

We shall not notice what transpires in this correspon- 
dence about the Darien colony ; lest, like these “ raseally 
Irish friars,” we get hotly national about what is jong 
since past, and had better be forgotten. Spain was de- 
lighted at the ill success of this unfortunate colony. 
There was at this time frequent tumults in Madrid is 


| consequence of a dreadful scarcity of bread, amounting, 
succession is altogether French; their aversion to the | 


indeed, among the lower classes, to absolute famine. 
The Envoy writes— 

My Secretary, Don Francisco, saw yesterday five poor 
women stifled to death by the crowd before a bake 
house. : ° ‘ : ; ; + af ae boo 

Bread is somewhat fallen, which always happens after 
some threatening papers affixed in public places against the 


| Ministers, whose vile covetousness has certainly in grest 


measure increased the scarcity. . . . . Themes 


shows —-all which have showed their abilities before | bloody pasquinades appear every day... These 


him—can in the least divert him from fancying every- 
thing that is said or done to be a temptation of the 


| 


devil, and never thinking himself safe but with his con- | 


fessor and two friars by his side, whom he makes lie in 
his chamber every night. 
A PRENCH INTRIGANTE. 
On Saturday last, the 17th,an Alcalde de Corte came 
with an order from the President of Castile in the King’s 
name to the Marquesa de Gadagne, a French lady here, 


commanding her to leave Madrid in twenty-four hours, | appear in the streets without hearing herself ou 


and retire thirty-six leagues from Court. She complied 
in going out of town within the term ; but, feigning her- 
self sick, stays a league off, hoping some moderation to 
her sentence from the diligence of her friends at Toledo. 
The story of this lady, as short as I can, is, that being 
at Rome in the war of Messina, she had two gallants ; 
one of them Secretary to the Freuch Ambassador, the 


——» 


most loyal subjects seem to have lost ali manner of : 
to Majesty, at least the present; and whenever he fails 
them, there will be more work cut out than can be finished 
in my days. ; > ‘ ‘ ; - oe 
Madrid, September 9, 1699,.—Peopie’s minds seem % 
turbulently disposed as I ha% at any time known tee. 
One night last week, a troop of about 300, with swords, 
bucklers, and fire-arms, went into the outward court # 
the Palace, and under the King’s window sung most i=- 
pudent pasquins and lampoons; and the Queen does a 
rsed to 
herface. . . . . These insolences are su 
have occasioned a resolution, taken three days 4g%* 


_ the Countess of Berlips, one great eye-sore of the pee 


other a gentleman belonging to the Spanish Ambassador. | 


Whether it were for interest, or that she liked the | 


Spaniard better, she picked out of the Frenchman’s 
pocket letters containing secrets of great importance, 


and gave them to the Spaniard, which being discovered, | 


to desire the King’s leave to retire into Germany. 
pasquins plainly tell the Queen they will pull herout a 
the palace, and put her in a convent ; adding, that 
party is no less than 14,000 strong. 


DOMESTIC TRIALS OF AN AMBASSADOR. 


I have writ for some necessaries, and must Bow 
another, that is, a good cook, I mean a 
all my brethren have ; for I am convinced, by woefal €® 


she could no more return to France ; and the service she | perience, women will not do in this country. 
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aby that she is grown a dishonour to the nation in 

sober country ; and I dare not speak to her, for then 
she falls presently into fits, and is not only useless, but a 
guorder to the family for ten or fifteen days after. She 
can ook to my fine linen well enough, but is indeed ca- 
padle of nothing else, least of all for a kitchen, where the 
fre increases, or at least gives a fair pretence to, her 
constant thirst. 


A chaplain was also required; and Mr. Stanhope di- 
wcted his son, if he knew of no suitable young man 
Limself—to whom forty pounds a-year, and everything 
* found him,” would be sufficient remuneration—to apply 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, (Bishop Burnet,) of whom he 
aye 

Notwithstanding the malice of some wanton scribblers, 
be has approved himself a very great man, and no 


‘¢ 
is 


dergyman of all has contributed more for our present 


| 


i 
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tell you Mary's fault; you know what it is: but I | the discipline of the English Church too strict for his 
you that it is grown to such an extremity of | missionary plans ; and, accordingly, enlisting under the 


banners of the Church of Scotland, he proceeded on a 
Missionary Tour to Bagdad. The narrative of his voy- 
age is interesting ; and he appears to have, in general, 


, conducted his enterprise in a discreet and conciliatery 


' 


| 


temper. Wherever Jews were found, he went freely 
among them; into their dwellings or synagogues, 
preaching and teaching. By the simple-minded and 


_ pious, he was everwell received ; but, from the priests, 


the “ Scribes and Pharisees,” his reception was very 
much the reverse. He was equally desirous of ingra- 


_ tiating himself with the Mohammedans ; and, as a holy 


ettlement both in church and state. . . . . . My) 
sext want will be much harder for you to supply. I | 


mean to get me a discreet housekeeper, or as we call it 


hare é ‘y lé ic V8 ‘ N i 
bere, Muyer de (rorierno, of which my servant Mary | 104 py Mohammedans, who boarded the vessel. We 
is incapable. I will give twenty pounds a-year; but she | : 


must be past gallanting and the vanities of youth. 

We conclude this notice with what is much better 
than the history of ruptures between Courts,—namely, 
a valuable receipt for raising melons, transmitted with 
a bag of seeds, by the English Consul at Seville, to Mr. 
Siaphope, at Madrid. 


Here the usual way to plant them is: first they put 
them six or eight hours into lukewarm water, and after- 


wards they put them into a blanket and let them lie | 


about twenty-four hours in the sun wrapped in the 


blanket, in which time they open and seem to sprout at 


oneend. Then they plant them, three or five together, 


in one hole ; and when they grow up, with an instro- | 


ment of iron they rake them towards the root every day, 


so that the earth lies loose about them like the earth of | 


a mole-hill. There are three sorts; Melun Mulato; 
felon Sequero, this requiring less watering ; and Melon 
Escrito, which is red within, with streaks, much like 
these in England. I shall he glad they arrive safe. Mr. 
‘anhope was shortly afterwards dismissed from Madrid. 


Lord Mahon’s knowledge of the public and private 
history of the period of this correspondence has enabled 
am to supply many valuable annotations on the letters ; 
and, as he has restricted himself to the cream of them, 


the volume is really very agreeable reading, even to those | 


who care little about the interior of courts, or Spanish 

history. 

Journal of a Missionary Tour through the Desert of 
Arabia to Bagdad. By the Rev. Jacob Samuel, late 
Senior Missionary to the Jews for India, Persia, and 
Arabia. l2mo. Pp. 323. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
& Stewart. 

The Missionaries we consider the most delightful as 
well as the most edifying of all modern travellers. The 
route of Mr. Samuel did not, however, lie through new 
aad ‘trange countries, through “ antres vast and deserts 
ie ;” and the only wild beasts he had to contend with, 
were men animated by fierce bigotry and cruel super- 
muon. He appears to have been originally a Jew- 
“avert, like Mr. Wolffe ; and his mission to the Jews 
“ Arabia has been in connexion with the Church of Scot- 
— sp nwiation for the Conversion of the Jews. His 
er ination, while still connected with the English 

~~ + Was Calcutta ; where, from 183] to 1833, he 

"ES to have laboured among the Jews of that city. 


a wes afterwards, for a time, in Bombay, still labour- 
Ss . s the Jews, teaching in schools, and distribut- 
“S Sew Testaments in Hebrew. In Bombay, he found 


man—one, the odour of whose sanctity went forth before 
him—he was generally welcomed by them. Of course, 
there was, with much common religious ground, also a 
good deal about which it was prudent to preserve si 

In the Persian Gulf, a vessel, sent out by a 
neighbouring Sheikh to protect the ship inwhich he sailed 
from a pirate then hovering about, was found to be man- 


lence. 


are told— 


The pilot introducing me to them as an hely man 
who loved to speak about the Mohammedan religion, 
they all crowded about me; and, when seated, and the 
usual rites of hospitality performed, we entered on the 
topic of Mohammed’s mission, and spent nearly four 
hours in discussing the subject, only interrupted occa- 
sionally by our crew serving us with pipes and coffee. 
Towards sunset, they all rose to prepare for evening 
prayer. The preparation for their devotional services 
was as follows :-— 

Before they engaged in prayer they performed their 
ablutions, first washing their face, feet, and hands ; and 
as water was plentiful, they plunged their heads into it; 
then they washed their mouth, cleaned their ears, blew 
their nose, and purified their throat by hawking and 
spitting out all the phlegm. In the absence of water, 
sand is used ; with it they rub their feet, face, and hands, 
and then wipe themselves in the same manner as when 
they wash with water. 

After going through their ablutions, they crowded to- 
gether on the deck, spreading out a few pieces of mat, 
on which they arranged themselves, standing with their 
faces toward the east, and performed their prayer after 
this manner :— 

The eldest, or the one who is considered the most 
holy, stept forward, and fell upon his knees ; which act 
of his all imitated. After a short pause, and uttering a 


few rapid words, they all joined in a general chorus of 


thanksgiving: then, standing up in an erect posture, 
they fell down on their knees, and prostrated themselves 
several times, remaining in that posture for several mi- 


nutes; during all which time they appeared to be en- 


| 
} 
| 


gaged in mental prayer. The leader then sprung on his 
feet, and, being followed in this by all the rest, raised 
his voice to its utmost pitch, and sung that fine prayer 


‘of the Koran, “ God, the merciful, extends his mercy 


i 


| over the whole world, of which he is Lord.” 


All his 
fellow-worshippers seemed to pay great attention to his 
manner, and followed his motions during the whole of 


| the service, which lasted for nearly half-an-hour. At the 





conclusion, the foresman turned several times his head, 
caying over his shoulders, “ Salam alak bysam Moham- 
med ;” which means, Peace be to you in the name of 
Mohammed. 

When they had coneluded their prayers, they went to 
their evening meal, and I went to my own closet. 


This is one manner of worship. Mr. Samuel reached 
Bandarabas, where there were many Jews living in 
peace under the liberal and tolerant Sultan of Muscat. 
This interview with them may serve as a specimen of 
many that follow. It was the time of the feast of the 
Passover, 


scseeicamatmestiapt ore 
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Ta five o’clock we went synagogue, 
was a looking building, made of mortar and covered 
with the leaves of date-trees. After prayer I went into 
Moses’ chair, and took my subject from the 13th chapter 
of Exodus, expounding and preac the word, applying 
it to Jesus, as the first-born from the dead. e con- 
gregation consisted of about two hundred, all rather 
ignorant and unenlightened: for not a single one was 
there found amongst them who could reason with me 
like the Jews elsewhere. In the evening I was invited 
to the house of a silversmith, where I was hospitably 
entertained, and conversed until about half-past one in 
the morning, on the subject of the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land. 

18th—After a comfortable night’s rest I arose early 
in the morning, and, accompanied by my host, went to 
the synagogue, where I was received with the utmost 
respect. The Jews, who sat on the floor on a grass mat, 
cross-legged and veiled in the garment with fringes 
authorized by Moses, arose on my entrance, and, while 
passing through the synagogue up to Moses’ chair, every 
one bowed and kissed the hem of my garment. They 
then began to chant that beautiful prayer, “ How goodly 
are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel.” 
The psalms of the day being then read verse by verse by 
the congregation, afterwards the reader of the syna- 
gogue, with two of the elders,came up to me asking 
permission to commence their morning prayers. Their 
devotional exercises pleased me very much. They seemed 
to be in earnest while repeating their prayers. After 
the reading of the law, I commenced preaching from the 
prophet Hosea, chap. iii. ver. 5, from which I showed 
them the necessity of seeking the Lord their God, and 
David, that is, the Lord Jesus Christ, their King. As 
it was not likely that I should remain longer there, I 
embraced the opportunity of declaring the whole coun- 
sel of God. Summing up the evidences connected with 
the coming of the Messiah, I detained them for more 
than three hours. After service the Jews brought 
their little boys, requesting me to lay hands on them. 
That being an ancient custom, and particularly observed 
amongst the Jews, I most willingly acceded to their re- 
quest, From thence I was led to the house of one of the 
elders, where I was entertained with some spiritual 
songs. 

After dinner I took leave of these kind people, and 
went to the boat, which carried me to my vessel. 


On the next day we meet with yet another class of 
religionists. 


Two of our fellow-passengers were Zoroasterians. 
They are fire-worshippers, like the Parsees of Bombay. 
These seemed to be a moral and well-conducted people. 
They paid much attention to cleanliness, and were very 
Sparing in their food, and drank water, occasionally 
mixed with a little arrack. 


At a village, where he touched a few days afterwards, 
being introduced as a Aakim, or doctor, the learned men 
of the place collected to converse with him. He says— 


My first question was, whether they had read the 
Anjil, or New Testament. The Mullahs said, “ No ;” 
but the Sheikh replied he had a Persian one in his house. 
Our interview lasted three hours. The Mullahsdenied the 
doctrine of a Trinity. They considered Christ to be a pro- 
phet merely. I asked them whether they believed in the 
law of Moses and the other prophets. As they acknow- 
ledged the Old equally with the New Testament to be of 
divine origin, I had no difficulty in proving and convin- 
cing them that Jesus is and must be a portion of the 
Deity, since even the Koran acknowledges him to be 
born of the Holy Ghost. After we had tired each other 
with arguments, Sheikh Abdul Raimon asked me to an- 
swer him a single question. He then spoke as follows: 
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I see you are well learned in Torah Musa, (the Yaw 
Moses,) and all the prophets, and in the Anjil, (the Gas. 
pel,) and in the Koran ; will you therefore tell me 
ne ae is the best! Without hesitation I replied, 


ian Religion.” He then asked me my far 
not belie the Koran, since ib contelas a ag 
us 


ve 


written in the Law and the Anjil. I 
much conversation on this subject would only us 
into disputation, and destroy the peace we had hitherts 
epeaee in our conversation, without any benefit to either 
of us. 

Sheikh A. R.—God forbid! We are assembled here 
in the name of God Most High, and will not dishonog 
him by our conversation. 


They conversed for some time, without, of 
coming to any definite conclusion on the disputed points, 
At Bussorah the missionary appears to have associated a 
great deal with the Jews ; though their. priests ang 
principal men appeared so inveterate in their 
that he declined to taste the coffee they offéred, lest i 
should be poisoned. Though hospitably entertained by 
some of the Jews in private, he was not permitted to 
enter the synagogue there. The Pasha, one day, afters 
long conversation about the difference between the Mo 
hammedan and Christian religions, said that— 


He approved of the mild and humane laws of the New 
Testament, and acknowledged that none but the Spi- 
rit of God could have dictated such. He then ordered 
all manner of fruits, and another narreal and coffee t 
be brought. 


There is a very characteristic anecdote related of this 
Pasha. He went, along with Mr. Samuel, to dine a 
board an English war-ship lying here. He was received ia 
state, with a salute; and after examining all the veel, 
was lost in admiration at the magnificence of the state 
cabin, and the luxury of that in which they dined. 


After partaking of several of the viands, the Pasha 
suddenly looked up, and opening his mouth wide, 
exclaimed Bah! Bah! He said to the captain that 
the cabin was too close for so many people, and 
of him to send on deck all the ship’s servants. ) 
were sent accordingly. The Pasha at the same time o& 
dering his own servants on deck, desired them to ait 
the door of the cabin after them. No sooner was this 
done, than he, with a heavy sigh, cried out, Al chanl? 
al illa!—God be praised. He immediately took a é& 
canter, and poured out a tumbler of wine, and drankit 
off, saying, Nothing is better than the water of the grap* 
where it can be had in safety. u 


A curious mode of bargaining for horses is destribed 
Mr. Samuel one day inquired the price of two Arabia 
horses, docile and most beautiful creatures of their kind, 
which he greatly admired. He relates, -” 


My astonishment was great when, instead of am a 
swer, he [the seller] came @fose to me, and taking bud 
of my right hand, with his left hand covered our 
with the hem of his garment, and pressed some ot. 
fingers to the palms of my hand. I mistook this 
some masonic sign, and could not in the least make 
what he meant. Finding that I was ignorant of hls 
mysterious mode of dealing, he came close up ¥ 
mouth to my ear, and instructed me about na 
on the fingers. When the business in question, 
me, relates to hundreds, the thumb is one hundred, 
every finger increases it according to ite number; woe 
thousands, the first finger is one thousand, and 99.4% 
They mark the single numbers by pressures ' 
parts of the palm of the hand, and this mode of b 
ing is practised throughout Arabia. Not s word is 
and I have often since seen, in coffee-honses, that wr 
cargoes were sold without a sound being utteréds 
that can be seen of the most importent 
when the purchaser does not come up to the af 
sired, a slight motion with the head, or 
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» and_even this cannot be discerned unless we are 
‘to. them. 
"Mr. Samuel thinks these dealers may be an example 
to Christian jockeys, who do not scruple to lie, and even 
gear falsely; in bargaining. It is, however, as practi- 
gilile to lie with the fingers and the eye as with the 
a He held divine service in the Armenian 
church of the town, and sometimes Jews came stealthily 
to visit and question him. Little visible progress, how- 
ever, was made in his work at this place among the 
Jews. The Arabs were more anxious to obtain copies 
of the Scriptures. In travelling through the Desert 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Mr. Samuel was seized with 
s violent illness ; but recovered, and owed much to the 
\indness of the British Resident, Colonel Taylor. He 
found that a great number of Bibles, New Testaments, 
snd smaller ttacts intended for distribution, had arrived 
nefore him, and that they were in great request. At first, 
appearances were most flattering ; but it is probable that 
the Jews were not generally, at this time, aware of the 
being a renegade from the faith of Abraham. And 
the indignation of the Mohammedans rose so high,at some 
imagined insult to the Prophet, that he was compelled 
snddenly to leave Bagdad, where his presence threatened 
danger, not only to himself, but to the other Christians 
in the city. He returned safely to Bussorah by the 
Euphrates, though after some rather alarming adven- 
tures. We fear that our commendation of Mr. Samuel’s 
diseretion ought to have been qualified. He seems to 
have at times injured the cause he came to forward by 
witempered zeal, and by launching forth the thunders of 
heaven far too freely on those opposed to his views. Nor 
is it improbable that Colonel Taylor was very well 
pleased to hurry him off. On a subsequent visit to Bag- 
dad he showed more prudence. He says— 
My experience has now taught me the danger of cir- 
calating controversial tracts among the Mohammedans. 


They readily receive the Old and New Testaments, and 
permit oral discussions, discreetly managed, as I have 
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abundantly proved: and it seems to me wrong to en- 
danger the success of our labours, by putting it in the 
power of any bigoted man to go to a Cazi with a single | 
tmet or two,and demand our punishment for reviling | 


their Prophet. With the Bible, and free discussion, the | 
uissionary needs no controversial tracts; and I never 
new use them. 


It would certainly have been a subject of regret if any 
‘ntidental imprudence had prevented the success of Mr. 
Samuel's attempts to distribute the New Testament in 
the native tongues among both Jews and Mahommedans, 
whether his preachings were listened to or not. 


The Sequential System of Musical Notation : an entirely 
Now Mehod of Writing Music, in strict conformity 
vith Nature, and essentially free from all obscurity and 
wiricacy, With explanatory Plates. By Arthur 
Wallbridge, author of “Jest and Earnest,” and 

Bizarre Fables.” London: Strange. 1843. 


We give the whole title of this pamphlet, because it 
“40 of promises which we should be glad to see ful- 
Whether in Jest or Earnest. How any system of 
“erely arbitrary and artificial signs of sound can be in 
Stet conformity with nature,” we are at loss to per- 
ie That Mr. Wallbridge’s system is “ entirely new” 
t#entially free from all obscurity and intricacy,” 
“wnot be admitted. 
Several ingenious men have attempted to simplify, or 
thange altogether, the musical notation that has been 
Serally teed in Europe for centuries past; but failed, 


| translated into his notation ! 
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Some wished to represent masical sounds by the name- 
rals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e., such as Pére Souhaitty, and after 
wards Rousseau. Others wished to employ the letters 
of the Roman alphabet, &c.; but all these plans were 
rejected, and the usual method still adhered to. There 
were good reasons for this. The notation by numetals 
and letters is found in old Tablatures, long before these 
attempts. The proposed changes and simplifications 
were only partially applicable to the whole system of 
modern music; and the attempt to apply them to the 
whole of that system, produced complexity and confusion 
still greater than belonged to the established notation. 
Among other proposed simplifications, was Thomas 
Salmon’s in 1672, which was to reduce all sorts of music 
to an universal notation, by placing letters of the alpha- 
bet on the staff, and by rejecting all the different clefs.— 
Letters had been used long before in Tablatures. The 
abolition of all clefs but one has been frequently pro- 
posed since then, but never adopted. 

In the Harmonicon for July 1829, pp. 151, 152, 153, 
there is an ingenious article on Musical Notation, in 
which it is proposed to discard all the clefs, and to write 
all music upon a staff of three lines, with certain numerals 
prefixed to indicate the different seales, high or low, and 
the rhythmical divisions and the metronomic durations 
of the sounds. We refer Mr. Wallbridge to that article. 
Mr. Wallbridge also proposes to write all music on a 
staff of three lines, and to indicate the rhythm by nume- 
rals, and also the degree of velocity. We must say that, 
to our eye, the examples he gives of his proposed nota- 
tion present more crowded complexity and clumsiness of 
characters than the common notation; and that we think 
it would be much more difficult to learn to read the 
former notation than the latter. Even supposing that 
Mr. W.’s notation were to be adopted—which is most 
improbable—what is to become of all the music written 
and printed for centuries past in the usual notation? It 
must be an unknown language to all who are conversant 
with Mr. W.’s system only, Is a// that music to be 
A labour impracticable ! 

We were surprised to find Mr. W.(p. 10) failing into 
the common English error of stating a major third to 


consist of 5 semitones, and an imperfect fifth of 7 semi- 


tones; while the former contains only 4, and the latter 
only six. Thus, from C natural to D natural, is one 
tone, or two semitones; from D natural to E natural, 
one tone, or two semitones. The interval from C to E, 
a major third, is therefore — two tones, = four semitones; 
and so on with other intervals. The commen error lies 
in considering the sound from which we begin to reckon, 
as a semitone itself! In posting, this method would add 
seriously to the expense at every relay on the journey ! 
We start, and the point of departure is set down one 
mile. When we arrive at the first milestone, that is 
reckoned two miles! Who would net langh at such a 
reckoning ? 

Mr. W. is a clever and ingenious writer. We would 
advise him to turn his attention to some more feasible 
improvements of musical notation than those he suggests. 
The systems of a new and universal musical notation, 
are about as hopeless as the schemes that have been pro- 
posed for a new and universal alphabet and language to 
supersede all others, living or dead. 


Factorics and the Factory Sydem. By W. Cooke Taylor, 
LL.D. Leaden: How. 


This is something between » pamphlet and book, 
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intended to meetthe demand of the hour. Dr. Taylor, 
from ry papers, is 
ciples are sound, his views correct ; but somehow the 
impression is inevitable, that he can perceive no fault, and 
nothing short of perfection in the Factory System ; and 
however unreasonable it may be, this tends to lessen the 
effect of his arguments. They are coldly or suspiciously 
received as those, not of an impartial investigator, but 
of an advocate. It will be difficult to persuade people 
with their eyes open, and of even moderate experience, 
that many of the dreadful and acknowledged social evils 
of Manchester and Glasgow are not intimately, however 
unnecessarily, connected with the rapid extension pf the 
factory system. That the agricultural population are 
also, particularly as to lodging, in a very bad condition, 
may bea set-off, but is noargument. Wiser were the course 


to show that manufactures, Factories, instead of entail- | 
ing misery, or being in any way connected with the mass | 


of moral degradation and material squalor to be found 
in their sites, ought to be the main agentsin preventing the 
ills complained of ; and the full employment and ample 
wages they afford, the means of well-being to all. Were 
every factory and its work-people in the condition of the 
one described by an anonymous lady at great length in a 
letter to another lady, in Dr. Taylor’s book, so far from 
there being ground of complaint, we should say that the 
Factory Millennium had arrived. And the description 
may be quite correct as to the place referred to. Now, 
why are not all manufacturing villages in the same sa- 
tisfactory condition! They are not so because the same 
benevolent and enlightened spirit does not guide one in 
fifty of these establishments. And what shall ensure 
that this spirit will henceforth preside over them! And 
here we are left exactly where we set out; and the anta- 
gonist systems, Agriculture and Factories, are found 
positively or relatively good as they happen to be ad- 
ministered. 
Notices of the State of Religion in Genera and Belgium. 
By H. Heugh, D.D. Post octavo, pp. 251. Glasgow: 
Maclehose. 


This account of the grievous backsliding in the town | 


of Calvin is prefaced by a description of the city and 


canton of Geneva, in which Dr. Heugh seems to have re- | 








Massacre of the Protestants and the Siege of Dew. 
but they should be lightly dwelt upon, and the a 
both parties briefly pointed out. The same is 
applicable to details of some of the worst atrocities com. 
mitted by the Rebels of 1798. Asa whole, however, the 
compilation is useful and creditable, and in any 
except Ireland would be considered as tolerably fair 
and impartial. But there everything is caught at, and 
therefore no occasion should be given to the enemy og 
one side or the other. 


Chess Studies, Comprising One Thousand Games 
Played. Selected and arranged by George Walker 
Octavo ; stitched. Longman & Company, 


The game of chess is making rapid progress, Many 
more play it than ever before tried so serious and 
a game ; and all play it better. Excellent treatises are 
every other year added to the instructions of our.old ori- 
ginal Philidor, and here is a whole volume of exas- 
ples which perhaps best teach. Mr. Walker in the intro 
duction to his games, remarks, that though we can beast 
of no phenomenon like Philidor, we have now s hundied 
for the half-dozen second-rates,—that is, very gied 
players—equal to those of Philidor’s age. The games 









game. 


and matches exemplified have been more or less recently 


played by the best chess-players in England and on the 


| continent ; the compiler, Mr. Walker, being of the 

ber. Philidor’s games, or many of them, are also giv 
_ which gives a completeness to the work. We should iar 
felt a few foot-notes profitable, pointing out either the 
} important moves on which a game turns and tf 
| new aspect, or the blunders that ensure its loss. “Thee 
| are, indeed, a few notes, but not nearly enough, We 


| should think, for the instruction of young students of tit 
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| Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the Atonemeal 
Christ. By Ralph Wardlaw. D.D. Third Theasad 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 


It would appear that these discourses have given Ee 


; 


sided for some time. There is also an account of an | to so much controversy, as to have made necesmaps 


excursion to Mont Blanc extracted from Dr. Heugh’s 
Journal. Belgium does not appear to have fallen under 


his personal observation, save in the most cursory way, | 
| denomination ; and the remarks are on reviews 


though he has collected information on the state of Pro- 
testantism from various competent sources. The most 
important fact enunciated in the volume is, that many 


pamphlet which Dr. Wardlaw has put forth imvindiee 
| tion of his peculiar views, and entitled, “ Reviewerslie 


viewed.” Dr. Wardlaw belongs to the Independest 


have appeared in the United Secession, and Seottitt 


| Presbyterian Magazines. ‘Bais is a subject so enturely 


of the people of Geneva are prepared to separate from | beyond our province, and so over-abundantly: 


the State Church of Geneva; or, in other words, to 
act upon the roluntary principle; that the most pious 
and able of the clergy lead this movement, and that 
several of them, both in Geneva and other Protestant 
cantons, have already withdrawn from the communion 
of the State Church.——-Dr. Hengh’s volume, whatever 
may be thought of his plan for sending missions to 


Switzerland and Belgium, is an interesting record of 


thoughts and facts. 
Outlines of the History of Ireland, for Schools and Fami- 
lies. 18mo. Dublin: Carry. 
The fabulous history of Ireland may be treated too 
much at length in this compilation, in relation to its 
limited space; but as this is entertaining, it is less 





| for in what are called the Religious Periodicals, that we 


| merely announce the respective 


thing emanating from so able a man as Dr. Weed? 
_ must be worthy of attention. ae 


| Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners on Local Taxi. 


| This is the elaborate Report of a Commissionagpeai™” 
_when the Marquis of Normanby was Home Se 

but made to Sir James Graham. It points 
| scurities, anomalies, and also many defects a 











| ments. If wehave a new Poor Law forS 
by and by we must have, this Report 
more interest in our division of the 
at present. 
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fe Blements of Natural History, for the Use of Schools | troduction to Natural History adapted to-youthful ca- 
tnd? Young Persons, comprising the Principles of | pacities: She occupies the circumscribed, and yet vast 
wiGimifitation ; interspersed with amusing original field offered by the first four classes.of animals, and at- 
‘qesvants of the most remarkable animals. By Mrs. R. | tempts to set them before the young beginner “ in euch 
ge, atthor of the “Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c. &c. | 3 manner as may convey their most:.impertant: charac- 
“With wood engravings. Pp. 485. | ters, and their classification and economy. The illus- 
Mrs. Lee rightly considers Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom | trative anecdotes will, we suspect, not beless acceptable 
eo extensive and too profound a work for the young | to juvenile students than the strictly scientifie informa- 
dedent. Her volume is, therefore, meant to form an in- | tion. 








APRIL SONG. 


Harx ! the birds are blithely hymning ! Pine upon the hoary mountain 
Leap, my heart! with glee be brimming ! Greets thy coming: foamy fountain, 
Spring light-racing, dark days chasing, With blithe bicker quick and quicker 
Comes—God bless thee, gentle Spring ! Ice-unshackled greets the Spring. 
Though the ling’ring East be blowing, Violet blue, the green bank sprinkling, 
I can scent the power of growing ; | Starry crow-flower,* golden twinkling, 
Where thou treadest, life thou spreadest ; Primrose clustered, thickly muster'd 
Bless thee, bless thee, gentle Spring ! Wind-flowerst+ weave a wreath for Spring ! 
Poplar sprouts: the hedge is green now: Ha! my soul with songs is flooding! 
larch in virgin sheen now, | Teem glad ts in eager budding ! 
~~ Gently swinging to the singing Thou hast brought me wings to float me; 
«e . Of sweet mavis, greets the Spring. | Bless thee, bless thee, gentle spring! 
J.8. B. 


*4The eraw-flower ’s early bell * of Tannahill—W ordsworth's celandine ?— Ranunculus Vicaria, pilewort of the botanists, 
$.The word anemone (from é«u0;, the wind.) 


ENGLISH FACTORIES AND IRISH FRANCHISE. 


_Susce the date of our last writing, the “new Radi- | think of the quality of that noble lord’s philanthropy, 
talism” of philanthrophy, of which we then spoke as one _ (of which a word presently,) and however much of his 
of the most hopeful signs of the times, has been more | late parliamentary successes may be attributable to 
than.ordinarily busy; breaking up parties, dislocating, | that blind, mad, Tory hatred of the manufacturers, 
pro-hac vice, all party relations, and for the moment | which certainly helped not a little to swell his ranks; 
shaking the Cabinet itself; not without making ample | still, after making large deductions on the seore of fana- 
exhibition, by way, of the blunders and perversities | ticism, stupidity, spite, and class jealousy, we mustallow 
together with a strong dash of the faction and hypo- | that there are names in the majorities of the 18th and 
erisy—which we have taken the liberty of charging on | the 22d of March, not to be spoken of without respect ; 
this movement. By the time these pages are in the and that opinions were expressed in the debates of those 
reader’s hands, things will probably have fallen back nights, which have all the usual characteristics of since- 
a the usual parliamentary train; the Government rity and deliberation, There were the Whig leaders 
libave recovered itself from the concussion, by a forsaking the traditions of their party, and voting 
— majority, and the Factory question will be | against their former selves, with a most courageous de- 
St rest—for this session only. But the substantial | fiance of the charge of inconsistency ; and there were 
interest of this question is permanent and growing; and | some of the best and ablest of the more advanced Liber- 
wetake the opportunity afforded by the recent agitation, | als repudiating what, by Liberals, are commonly re- 
Wwitecord our opinion on a matter which Ts evidently | garded as the best established doctrines of orthodox 
destined to come up again and again for parliamentary | political economy. When men like Lord Howick and 
and any real settlement of which seems to | Mr. Charles Buller begin to talk, iu the dialect of Past 

teas far off as ever. and Present, about the “ organisation of industry,” and 
The triumph of Lord Ashley and the advocates of the | “ new eras of society needing new principles and modes 
Tea-hours Bill, brief and precarious as it will, in all | of legislation ;” and when Lord John Russell himself 
My preg out to have been, belongs, undoubtedly, | meddles with them that are given to et 

os ‘ ‘ e 

' great facts;” facts significant of the his past emphatically-expressed opinions, hampers 
Mth and growth of new ideas, Whatever we may | his future official position witha vote that will hereafter be 








* Lard Jokin Russell's recent speech and vote { 
eon - on the Ten-hours uestion, curiously contrast with » former expression o 
by him. On the Ist of uly, 1889, he met Lord Ashley on this very point of the Ten-hours, with the following 
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of fixing wages by law, or does he not? If he does mean to do 
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brought up against him asa pledge—it is plain that a real 
se of opinion is in progress, on some of the deepest 
pr of social policy and legislation. That Lord Ashley 
ened to get a majority on his Ten-hours clause, is 
not, in itself, a thing of any great moment: but that he 
was able to carry with him so many of the representa- 
tives of Whiggism and political economy, is a fact of 
very considerable significance. The true meaning of it | 
we take to be, that a conviction is practically gaining | 
ground among our public men of all parties and opinions, | 
that the sympathies and humanities are not to be ignored 
by the legislator; that the working man is to be treated 
by the State, not only as a worker, but also and chiefly 
as a man; that the moral well-being and domestic com- 
fort of the men, women, and children, that make what we 
call “the masses,” are of more worth than any commer- | 
cial and scientific abstraction named National Wealth ; 
and that the dogmas of political economy—the sacred 
Laissez-faive itself not excepted—must be tried by their 
fruits in the actual,every-day lifeofconcrete human beings. | 

All this is well, and of good omen. But here our. 
sympathy with the late Ten-hours movement terminates. | 
The philanthropy of nine-tenths of its promoters we regard | 
as of an utterly apocryphal quality; and the particular | 
proposal into which that philanthropy shaped itself, as a | 
most mischievous delusion, which we heartily thank the | 
present ministry for having so strenuously resisted. For | 
which opinion we proceed to show cause, 

And, first, we have a word to say of the “new era” 
requiring “ new principles of legislation”: one of the 
new principles being the adoption of “some mode of 
industrial organisation”’—and the repudiated old prin- 
ciple being that of non-interference, or Laissez-faire, 
so long assumed by the political economists as a great 
first truth in commercial science, but of late so eloquently 
denounced by the author of Chartism and Past and 
Present. We respectfully beg to represent to Mr. Car- 
lyle, Mr. Buller, Lord Howick, and the other new-light 
Liberals, that we are not yet got to our new era, with 
its new principles ; but are in the very heat and thick of 
an old era, whose principles, so far as they have been 
tried, have worked well. We have the old princi- 
ple of commercial and industrial freedom to work out, 
first of all; and when we have honestly tried it, and 
found it wanting, it will be time enough for the new 
principles that are to control and modify it. There is 
no need of assuming the finality, the axiomatic absolute- 
ness and universality of non-interference and Laisse2- 
faire; but it is too early in the day to quarrel with 
Laissez-faire. The reaction of some of our Liberals 
against the non-interference principle is out of time and 
out of place. The principle has not yet had a fair trial— 
Landlord monopolies, Colonial monopolies, and the like 
stopping the way: what limitations, modifications, and 
exceptions may be needed, to make it work the possible 
mazimum of social good, we have as yet no experimental 
knowledge. The time is not come—the ground is not 
clear—for this sort of exceptional legislation. Laissez- 
faire may have its evils, but is not the evil; not the 
specific cause of the woes under which the industrial 
population of this country now groans. The too-little 
food and rest, the too-much work, the ceaseless straining 
and striving, the anxious sense of instability and expo- 
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sure to vieissitude, the wear and tear of body and seu, 
the general unrest of commercial and industrial life ip 
this country, come not of non-interference—but of ay 
chievous and selfish interference with labour and capital 
To denounce non-interference, while the Corn-law agi 
its kindred enactments are unrepealed, is putting us op 
a quite false scent. The whole thing is a move in, 
false direction. It is ascheme for mending the mischieh 
of restriction, not by freedom, but by more restzictign 
It is looking for the remedy in fresh dozes of the dis 
ease. It is the old-wife recipe—a hair of the dog the 
bit us, when the true thing to do, is to kill the beast, ag 
cut out the bite. 

The Ten-hours delusion has been countenanced by 
some of our Liberals, with a sort of sneaking kindnes, 
on the ground that it és a delusion ; the speedy and sup 
detection of whieh, by those who would be its victims, 
would necessitate Corn-law repeal, and free trade. They 
advocate the measure, not as a good, for its own sake~ 
but as an evil, for the sake of its reaction. 
of this kind seems to have been Lord John Russells 
notion, on the 18th of March, when, it would seem wit. 
out any actual change of opinion, he voted with Ler 
Ashley, “ in the hope that a limitation of the hoarsef 
labour would compel us to resort to additional sepplies 
of foreign corn, in order to counteraet the fall in wages” 
The principle here enunciated is of the worst possible 


tendency. This sort of “ compulsion” might very well 


be accepted by free-traders, as a consequence of restrit- 
tive legislation, and turned to account in the free-trade 
agitation—as we might accept and turn to account the 
compulsion consequent on a bad harvest, and famine 
prices: but we must protest against the morality ef 
creating the compulsion with a deliberate view te its 
uses, doing evil that good may come of it, enacting @e 
mischievous law to help forward the agitation agains 
another. Nor is the policy of this course less exceptioe- 
able than its morality. If docking the manufacturing 
industry of the country, of one-sixth of its productive 
power would bring Corn-law repeal, it could only being 
it at the cost of an amount of individual misery, and a 
tional impoverishment which might put other things ® 
peril of repeal besides the Corn-law. The experumest 
proposed is one, too, of most dubious efficacy, except @ 
terms not to be lightly risked. What kind or 
manufacturing and commercial distress would dissel” 
the landlord majority, we do not at present know: 
we do know what will not. There was distress eneagt 
from 1838 to 1842, to “ compel us to resort te 
supplies of foreign corn,” if this sort of compulsion 7 
of much avail. We are glad it has not been seen fit by 
any considerable proportion of our free-traders, that the 
country shall, by any act of theirs, be made worse be 
fore it be better. on 
If there was one thing more nauseous than another B 
the late Ten-hours discussion, it was the eternal compl: 
menting from all sides of the house of Lord Ashley, B® 


_ philanthropy, his motives, &c. We really think the lee 


said the better, about a philanthropy that can tem # 
back on Dorsetshire farm-labourers, wallowing is O* 
filth, their ignorance, their squalid penury, their #** 
shillings a-week and potatoes, to go crusading it agen 
the cotton-spinners. What have we to do with s Pat 


al 





The more obvious 


ion of Lord John Rassell’s vote of the 18h of March, we do not believe to be the tracents 


never did a public man more fairly lay himself open to the imputation of forgetting that Opposition bas its 


well as office, 
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peblic men, and the natural tendencies of these, and let 
their motives take care of themselves. If ever the time 
eome when Lord Ashley’s philanthropy and motives move 
him to denounce the selfish and sordid iniquities of landlord 

and defend the rights of industry against the 
thievish aggressions of his own order, we shall be ready 
gest respectfully to acknowledge that his philanthropy 
is equal to Lord Radnor’s, and that his motives are as 
good as Lord Dueie’s. 

What, precisely, the practical consequence would 
hate been of the legislative adoption of the Ten-hours 
pill, is at this moment a matter of less urgent interest 
than it was some weeks ago. On the minutia of such 
calculations as those gone into by Mr. Senior, or on the 
reigher and more general estimates of Sir James 
Graham and some of the manufacturers, prophesying a 
redaction of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. on 
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that taxes our bread ! or with the motives ofa | wages-fand—the souree and security of peace, law, 
pan who can’t be got to take his hands out of our pockets ! | 
The best way is to look at the acts and the omissions of 
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order, individual and national life—we are cutting into 
in all directions, The Corn-law is one large alice out of 
it ; the Income Tax is another ; = Ten-hours Bill would 
be another—how large or small, experience only can 
tell. We have no love, Heaven knows, for the men now 
in office ; but we do thank them for drawing the line 
here. 


| It is not our meaning, in éxpresting this opinion of 
_ the Ten-hours Bill and its advocates, to maintain any 
| Tigid, absolute doctrine of legislative non-interference 
| with labour—as little as to maintain that more than ten 
| hours’ work, on six days out of seven, is good for human 

beings. That it is the right and duty of society to inter- 
| fere in the best way it can, to protect those who cannot 
| protect themselves—to rescue the young, growing 
| strength of childhood from toil unfit, in quantity or qua- 

lity, for childhood to be tasked with,—is a principle 
against which we have not a word to say. But the 
principle must be carried ont with a clear eye anda 























wages, we do not lay any great stress as essential ele- | steady hand, or it were better let alone. The more 
ments of the question. Those calculations and estimates | recent factory evidence shows, that past interference 
may be right or wrong—they may be over or under the | with children’s labour in factories, has, in many cases, 
wark—it does not signify : the gist of the question is | done the little objects of legislative commiseration more 






this, that any restriction on the working power of ma- 
chinery must make some difference in manufacturers’ 


profits, and that that difference must be taken out of | 


the labourer in the shape of reduced wages. The dif- 
ference may be greater, or it may be less, than has been 
predicted : but, whether greater or less, it will lie in 
the direction of lowered wages. To enact that manu- 
faetaring machinery shall work only ten hours a-day 
instead of twelve, is to take something, more or less, out 
of the profits of manufacturing capital ; and the profits 
@ capital are the wages-fund of the country. It is to 


abridge the lucrativeness of manufactures; to drive capi- | 


tal, or keep capital, more or less, out of manufactures : 
and how this can be done without cutting into wages 
wore or less, we leave as a problem for the solution of 
the humanity that loves to open its mouth wide in de- 
¢hmation, and shut its eyes fast on consequences. That 
to lessen the amount of capital employed in any branch 
of indastry—to make any branch of industry uninviting 
the capitalist—is to diminish the demand for, and 
lower the exchangeable value of that particular descrip- 


harm than good—driving children under the factory age 
_into other and worse employments. Thus, Mr. Tufnell 
reports, that at Warrington the “horrid employment” 
of pin-heading has absorbed numbers of those children 
whom legislation protects from the infinitely less labo- 
rious and less pernicious factory work. It seems to be 
quietly taken for granted, all through this Ten-hours 
agitation, that factories are the only places where chil- 
dren are set to work, and that the work is peculiarly 
severe in kind and degree: the fact being, that all poor 
people make their children work; and that factory-work, 
as at present regulated, is about the lightest and least 
injurious that children can do. “Of all the cammon 
| prejudices,” says Mr. Tafnell, “that exist with respect 
to factory labour, there is none more unfounded than 
that which ascribes to it excessive tedium and irksome- 
ness above other occupations 7” and he goes on to show 
that this remark, “strange as it may appear, applies 
peculiarly to the labour of children in cotton factories.” 
Mr. Senior, too, speaks of the “ unexpectedly favourable 
impression made on us all as to the effects of factory 








tion of labour, we take to be a tolerably safe position. | labour.” There is more bending double, more straining 
We know not a more palpable common-sense doctrine | of young eyes or young muscles, more exposure to noxious 
than this :—that it is the interest of every kind of la- | influences of various kinds, in almost any continuous 
bourer that as much capital as possible should be in- | work that children can be made to do, than in the 
vested in his particular line ; every £1000 of capital | much-denounced factory-work as now regulated. Let 
siacted, for instance, into the cotton manufacture is so | humanity interfere and legislate, by all means, in the 
much added to the competition of buyers in the cotton | most effectual way it can, to save out of childhood"s life 
hhour-market-—every £1000 withdrawn is so much | the portion which nature needs for growth, rest, and 
Mdded to the competition of sellers in the labour-market. | education: but let homanity take care to know well 
A taw for improving the condition of the class of la- | what it is about, and not make bad worse. If the 

atthe expense of the class of capitalists, isa | labour of children and women is to be restricted, 
law for producing effects without canses—rather, effects | the labour of men must be made more valuable: and 
‘fulnst causes. This Ten-hours Bill may be christened ‘this can only be by increasing the demand for la- 
= the finest names in the vocabulary of philanthropy | bour: and this can only be by widening the field for 
~ Organisation of industry,” “new principles of legis- | the profitable employment of capital: and this can only 


applied to new social wants :” it is neither more | be by emancipating commerce : and this, enfortanately, 
tries than an attack on the great wages-fund of the | is precisely the one thing which our humanity-legislators 
“entry. Whether the wages-fand is just now inastate | will not do. The only safe and possible Ten-hours Bill 
a the attack, let consols at par—that sure index | is Free Trade in food and raw material. 
the rate of commercial and manufacturing profits—| Could we hope that any word of ours would be heard 
aswer. Really it would be well to remember | by those on whose credulity a purblind and one-sided 
experiments may be carried too far. This | humanity practises this delusion of twelve-hours’ wages 
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for ten-hours’ work—undiminished wages out of a di- 
minished wages-fand—we would say to them, Whatever 
you do, take care of the farmers’ friends; only let them 
become your friends, and they will assuredly do for you, 
as they have done for the poor farmers. You will have 
to pay for this piece of philanthropy; while they get the 
honour and glory of it. Not a word has been said of 


any intended philanthropist subscription, to make up | 
the difference between the wages you get now, and the | 


wages you will when this 20 per cent. (or whatever 
, S "which we have any right to put it down—by demos 


' strating that a spirit of justice to Ireland is in US, Which, 


it may be) shall have been sliced off from the wages-fund. 
Nay, Lord Ashley is of the pleasant opinion that you will, 
on the whole, be “richer with less wages !”* Your 
friend of the Morning Herald has already begun to calcu- 
late how little you can live on,and opines that Mr. Bright’s 
work-people can, at all events, do very comfortably on 
£1, 9s. 9d. a-week, instead of £1, 15s. 9d. Lord John 


Manners takes a still more consolatory view : the good, | 
easy man “has a higher opinion of our great manufac- | 
turers than to suppose that they will visit the shortened © 
hours of labour by a reduction of wages :” it being | 
the regular way with our great people in general, and spect and Irish common sense will simply be, “ We ap 
our great manufacturers in particular, when humanity — 
is in the case, to sink the question of their own solvency. 


On the whole, if these lords and gentlemen succeed in 
making you pay an Income Tax (somewhat more than 
3 per cent. it will be) for their honour and glory, and 
the cause of humanity, you may rely on receiving, in re- 
turn, their kindest wishes, their best hopes, and an in- 
terest in their prayers. 


We have left ourselves little room to note the progress | 


of Irish politics ; and Irish politics are of too much mo- 
ment just now to be brought in a propos of an English 
Factories Bill. 


O'Connell ?” being still, at the hour of this present writ- 
ing, @ secret in the Ministerial breast. It were vain 
speculating on probabilities, when the certainty will so 
soon be known to all the world : but we cannot refrain 
from expressing our conviction, that on the yet unknown 
decision which has been taken on this question, depends 
the history of Great Britain and Ireland for generations 
to come. Let that Old Man be once sent to jail, and there 
is an end at once, and once for all, of“ alternatives.’ Not 
even a Howick ministry could undo that. Any thing 
else, Ireland may forgive and forget; but not that. The 
incarceration of O'Connell will do more to make Repeal 


serious and real, than two score more of Monster Meet- , 
It will make it a religion ; and there never yet | 


ings. 
was a religion that was not ready with its martyrs, as 
many as might be wanted. There will most probably 
be no outbreak, for the present. The Irish people are 
too far on with their political education—have had too 


much of the experience which gives wisdom—to rebel , 





* Speech of March 22d, 





ENGLISH FACTORIES AND IRISH FRANCHISE. 





In truth, there is not much that we can | 
say—the grand question of “ What is to be done with 





again on an uncertainty. But there will be & sulles, 
settled, dogged, deep-rooted, and ineradicable hatred ¢ 
British supremacy, that will cost us—in peace, all the 
financial and moral evils of an ordinary war—in wa, 
disasters and humiliations, compared with Which all the 
calamities of any war yet known to our history are lighs 
and trivial. 

Meanwhile, Repeal thrives, and seems likely to thrive. 
The English people have begun, and we trust Will go on, 
to do their part to put it down—in the Only way in 


realized in legislation, would make Repeal an obvious 
superfluity. It is a pity we were not sooner with ow 
demonstrations; while the grass grows, the steed starves, 
The drooping Repeal agitation has already ab 
revived under the stimulus of demonstrations of another } 
sort, from another quarter ; and if sympathy, good wishes, 
and a spirit of justice are all that the English people have 
to send across the channel, in company with unjust and 
insulting legislative acts,—the answer of Irish self. 


sorry your kind intentions are so ineffectual, goed 
English people; but we are much obliged all the same” 
Believing, as we do, that Repeal would be a measure fall 


of mischief and tendencies to mischief,—only less mis 


chievous than the forced maintenance of an unreal apd 
unequal Union,—we do most heartily lament to see the 
flagging agitation whipped up again into new activity by 
the insolent Franchise and Registration Bill of the Ge 
vernment. Lord Elliot is no doubt an extremely goed 
sort of man,—just the good sort of man to make a usefal 
instrument for doing the worst sort of things: the 
genuine Lyndhurst and Stanley mark is on this il, 
which he so obligingly lets them call by his name i 
begins,—by the statutory adoption of the solvent-tenast 
test, — with “ displacing ” two-thirds, (25,000 eat 
40,000 is his Lordship’s calculation), of the present Tea 
Pound county constituency, whose political independ- 
ence makes them unpleasant voters. It goes on—by the 
hoax of the Five pound freeholders, without residence, 
—to open the door as wide as the landlord heart es 
wish, to the wholesale creation of fictitious votes, And 
it finishes—by the Thirty Pound franchise without las 
—with making rotten boroughs of the whole of the Irish 
counties. Never was such a desperate “ plunge” fr 
conciliation as this. The Eaglishman’s poison is accoash 
ed good enough for the Irishman’s daily bread ;. te 
Chandos-clause nuisance of the tenant-at-will—preeisely 
the worst thing we have in our whole electoral law—## 
make a present of to Irelandfs a boon and blessing, by 


_ way of “assimilating the institutions of the two countries.” 


If Covent-garden cheers, and Birmingham aad Liv 
pool sympathisings have meaning and power in them, 
Englishmen will do, this year, with Lord Elliot's Fae 
chise and Registration bill, what they did last year wi 


| Sir James Graham’s Factories-education Bill. 
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